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PLAY AND EAKNEST. 



PAET I. 



" Little efforts work great actions, 
Lessons in our childhood taught 
Mould the spirit of that temper 
Whereby noblest deeds are wrought." 

C. F. Alexakdeb. 




PLAY AND EARNEST. 



CHAPTBE I. 



" Wliethei' gaj wit, and humour BI7 
Danc'd Uugbing in bis ligbc blue e;e. 
Or beaded brow, and glance of fira. 
And kindling cheek, epoke Erin's ire; 
Or soft and eadden'd glances show 
Har readj Bjmpathy with woe ;— 
Or in that waywami mood of mind 
When TBjiouB feelings ore combined. 
When joy and sorrow mingle near, 
And hope's bright wings lire check'd bj fe 



B Waxteb Scott. 

" Tb8, my dear, yea, I eipeet him directly, but 
Bit down, there is no need for you to hurry away, 
he will like to find a young face to greet him." 

The speaker was a tall, thin, elderly lady, with 
rather a nervous Mpresaion of countenance, and 
her words were addressed to a little girl, who was 
standing irresolute near the door of the room, look- 
ing as if she would fain remain, and yet thought 
that she ought to go. 

The qucBtion was decided by the sound of ap- 
proaching carriage wheels, which occasioned from 
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both an exclamation of " Here he is !'* while the 
little girl added in a bashful yet eager manner, 
'' May we not go down to the hall and meet him, 
Mrs. Branscombe ?'* 

This suggestion apparently did not accord with 
Mrs. Branscombe's notions of propriety ; she set- 
tled herself with stately composure upon the sofa, 
and bade her little companion be seated also, say- 
ing, " No, never mind, my dear, it is not as if I 
were expecting some timid young girl ; the boy will 
soon find his way up here, and by going into the 
hall, when the front door is open, I should certainly 
increase my cold." 

The child made a little petulant movement with 
her shoulders, as if this answer was far from satis- 
fying her, but she said nothing, and sat down as 
she was bid, though on the extreme edge of the 
chair, and in a manner that seemed to say, '' I will 
fly off the very instant I am allowed." 

There was a noise as of the moving of trunks in 
the hall below, then a wild scamper on the stairs, 
and into the quiet drawing-room rushed a boy of 
about twelve years of age, with a large Newfound- 
land dog followingclose at his heels. His curly brown 
hair hung in picturesque untidiness round his open 
brow, his large blue eyes were full of frankness, mirth, 
and mischief, his white teeth gleamed between his 
parted lips in a smile of unmistakeable good-hu- 
mour ; but there was no propriety about him, not 
a bit, and both he and his dog, fine creatures as 
they were, looked somewhat out of place in that 
elegant well-ordered drawing-room. 

He seemed to feel this himself, for he suddenly 
assumed an air of abashed constraint, and hush- 
ing the gambols of his dog with a peremptory 
"Down, Nial, down," advanced quietly towards 
Mrs. Branscombe, greeting her in a pal{^ably Irish 
accent as " Aunt Isabella." 
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She rose, and kissed him with as much warmth 
as her stiff manner would allow of, and a keen ob- 
server might have noticed a certain glistening in 
those cold grey eyes of hers, that belied the com- 
posure with which she said, **Tou are very wel- 
come, my dear Brian ; I am sorry your uncle is not 
at home to receive you, he was called away sud- 
denly on business this morning, much to his re- 
gret." 

Her nephew looked up at her as she spoke with 
a strange wistful expression, which she could hardly 
interpret, but he only said, ** Thank you," in a shy, 
embarrassed tone, and then stood awkwardly twist- 
ing the fringe of one of the sofa coverlets into a 
series of inextricable knots. It seemed quite a re- 
lief to him when the little girl, who had hitherto 
kept modestly in the background, came forward at 
his aunt's call, and holding out her hand, said plea- 
santly, •* How do you do ? I am so glad you are 
come, I hope we shall be friends." 

He looked into her frank smiling face, as if it 
were the pleasantest thing in the world to him, and 
replied with a cordiality which left no doubt of his 
inclination for friendship. 

** This is a near neighbour of ours," said Mrs. 
Branscombe, laying her hand on the little maiden's 
head. ** Her father, Mr. Merivale, our vicar, lives 
in that pretty gabled house near the church, which 
you must have passed on your way here. He is 
kind enough to say that he hopes he may often see 
you there, as his children will be nice companions 
for you. Sibylla here, is about your own age." 

The slight tiny damsel looked up in amazement 
at hearing that she was almost the same age as the 
tall manly boy, whose shoulder she but just reached. 
** I am only eleven," she said, " and my brothers 
are quite little fellows, so I'm afraid you won't care 
much to play with us. Perhaps, however, you will 
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put up with US till your cousin Harold comes home 
for the holidays ; when will Harold be here, Mrs. 
Branscombe ?" 

" The end of next month, I hope, but his Easter 
holiday is always very short. Dear boy I how glad 
we shall be to see him again. You -and he are 
quite strangers to each other, Brian, but I am sure 
you will like him : everyone likes my Harold. 
Mine I call him, for ever since he came from India, 
ten years ago, he has spent all his holidays here, 
and has become quite like a son to me." 

Brian marked with surprise the kindling face and 
softened tone with which his aunt spoke of her 
favourite nephew, and which was rendered the more 
noticeable by her immediate resumption of her 
colder tones, as turning to him, she offered to con- 
duct him to his room, and told him she had had 
some refreshment prepared for him. 

The little Sibylla Merivale here took a smiling 
leave of Mrs. Branscombe and Brian, but to the 
latter's amusement, she paused on her way to the 
door, and made an arch sprightly curtsey to a 
picture which hung against the wall. 

In answer to his look of curiosity, she said with 
a roguish laugh, " That is the portrait of your 
cousin Harold, 'Harold the Dauntless,' as papa 
calls him ; he told me one day that I did not treat 
him with sufficient respect, so ever since that I 
have curtseyed to him whenever I have seen him, 
and sometimes — just for fun — I curtsey to his 
picture." 

Brian laughed, but Mrs. Branscombe looked a 
little annoyed. '' You are a saucy little maid, Si- 
bylla," she said, shaking her head at the merry 
child, " I am afraid your papa spoils you." 

** Not a bit, not one tiniest bit," Sibyl auswered 
gaily* "you must not charge one morsel of my 
faults on papa ; and you know I like Harold very 
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much, only he is so dreadfully grand sometimes. 
Doesn't he look like a young king ?" she added, 
turning to Brian. 

There was indeed something of almost princely 
bearing in the well-formed youthful figure which 
the artist had so faithfully represented. The clear 
pale complexion, the wavy fair hair, the calm proud 
eyes, the haughty pose of the head, all stood out 
lifelike from the canvass, and attracted from Brian 
a gaze long and admiring enough to satisfy even 
Mrs. Branscombe's expectations. "He looks a 
splendid fellow !" he said warmly, ** but he must be 
much older than I, isn't he ?" 

"He is just sixteen," Mrs. Branscombe an- 
swered, " but looks already quite grown up. He 
will be a noble man !" 

" Like some of the people in history," said Sibylla. 

" Like O'Donoghue," said Brian. 

" Who can he be P" inquired the little girl, with 
widely-opened eyes. 

" Ah ! then have you never heard of O'Donoghue 
of the Lakes ?" exclaimed Brian, in his most Irish 
manner, " the good O'Donoghue, who took off the 
taxes from his people, and made them all free and 
happy ? nor of how he has been seen rising from 
Lake Killarney by moonlight, the water glistening 
like pearls on the sides of his snow-white steed P" 

"My dear, what nonsense!" said Mrs. Brans- 
combe, in astonishment, "you don't believe all 
those fairy stories, I should hope P" 

" Every one of them," said Brian, sturdily ; but 
he shot a glance of mischievous intelligence at 
Sibyl, the meaning of which she was not slow to 
understand. Wilfulness, not credulity, she felt 
sure, had prompted his assertion. 

" Good-bye !" she said, with an answering smile. 
" I suppose I shall see you at church, either this 
evening, or to-morrow morning, shall I not P" 
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" Why, it is not Sunday, nor will be to-moprow 
either," he replied, with a face of rather ludicrous 
surprise. 

** No, but we have service every day ; don't they 
in Ireland ?" 

"Not where I came from. Do you think," 
dropping his voice, " that I shall be obliged to go 
every day ?" 

" Mr. Branscombe does," said Sibyl. " I should 
have thought you would have liked it ; papa says it 
is a great happiness to be able to attend daily 
service, and I can't think how we should feel with- 
out it. I have been to church every day since I 
was six years old, except once for some weeks, 
when I had the measles." 

A wondering, and rather incredulous smile, 
beamed out of Brian's merry blue eyes. "How 
good you must all be !" he said, in a tone between 
admiration and mockery. 

"Don't be too sure of that," Sibyl answered, 
laughingly, "we ought to be, but Mrs. Brans- 
combe would tell you, that I for one, am most 
particularly naughty. Wouldn't you ?" she added, 
looking up in Mrs. Branscombe's face, with a sort 
of playful daring. 

" Wouldn't I what ? My dear little girl, you 
do run on so, it's impossible to understand you. 
Don't stand talking any more, I want Brian to 
have some lunch, and you had better stay, and 
have some with him." 

" No, I must go," said Sibyl, abruptly. " Good- 
bye; good-bye, Brian." 

She had reached the door, but suddenly turned 
back to say, " I ought to have said, no thank you^ 
I beg your pardon for being rude," and then van- 
ished precipitately, before Mrs. Branscombe could 
make any reply. 

Whilst Brian was partaking of the luncheon 
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prepared for him, he drew from his aunt some ac- 
count of this droll little lady and her belongings. 
He learned that her father had married a widow 
with one child, a girl, who was now about sixteen, 
and that Sibyl was the eldest of h\» own children, 
and supposed to be his especial darling. 

*' I do not mean to say," Mrs. Branscombe ex- 
plained, '^ that Mr. Merivale makes favourites ; I 
am sure he would not do that, for he is a very 
good man, a very good man indeed. But Sibyl ia 
rather a difficult child to manage, and so as Mrs. 
Merivale is delicate, and not equal to much exer- 
tion, he has taken her a good deal into his own 
hands, and paid more attention to her than to the 
others, which naturally makes people set her down 
as his pet." 

** Then how many brothers and sisters has she P*' 
inquired Brian, with interest. 

''Only that one sister, step- sister perhaps, I 
shpuld say, Mildred Wynne, and two brothers, 
twins, two or three years younger than herself. 
They are very nice little boys, and very well brought 
up ; indeed, I must say Mr. Merivale has a very 
good method with all his children, though I some- 
times think he lets them make a little too much 
noise; perhaps, however, he can scarcely prevent 
it, they are such wild, merry creatures, always at 
some fun or other." 

" Jolly !" said Brian softly to himself, and he 
added aloud, '' I thought that Sibyl seemed a 
famous girl, I only wish she was a boy, and could 
shoot, and fish, and ride, and all that." 

Mrs. Branscombe drew herself up. " My dear," 
she said stiffly, '' we are all as Providence created 
us ; it is not for us to wish anything ordered other- 
wise." 

A most true sentiment, but rather too serious an 
answer to Brian's playful speech : he bent his head 
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oyer his plate, and appeared suddenly engrossed in 
dividing a wing of chicken, but his eyes sparkled 
under the shade of their long lashes with suppressed 
fiin. 

His aunt was the first to speak again. 

"Tour uncle and I," she said, "are in hopes 
that you will be able to content yourself with the 
companionship of little Sibylla and her brothers 
and sister, for though this is a populous village 
there are but few resident gentry, and I know of 
no other young people here who would be suitable 
acquaintances for you. The doctor and his wife 
live in a nice house near the vicarage, but they 
have no family ; and my friend, Mrs. Lingard, 
whose lodge-gates are opposite ours, has but one 
son who has just joined the army.*' 

"There is a Mrs. Wilde who lives somewhere 
near here, is there not ?" inquired Brian, " Papa 
used to know her, and he said she had a son; 
perhaps, however, he has just joined the navy.^* . 

The mischievous inflection of the ostentatiously 
grave tones did not strike Mrs. Branscombe ; quite 
seriously she answered, **No, young Wilde is not 
in the navy, nor in any profession, it would be much 
better if he were ; he passes his time in idleness, 
and is a torment to the whole neighbourhood. He 
may perhaps wish to make a companion of you — 
though he is considerably your senior — but I must 
beg of you to avoid him, your uncle would be seriously 
displeased if he were to find you associating with 
him." 

A wilful wish to make young Mr. Wilde's ac- 
quaintance rose in Brian's mind, but he only said, 
" Papa liked Mrs. Wilde very much." 

" Yes, and she was a friend of your poor mother's 
when a girl, but since her husband's death she has 
given way too much to this foolish son of hers, and 
in fact — " here Mrs. Branscombe became very 
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stately — "has done so many unadvisable things 
that Mr. Branscombe and I have lately discon- 
tinued calling on her." 

" Tour poor mother!" Those words awakened 
a rush of ieeling in Brian's heart which prevented 
his attending to the remainder of the speech. 
Since his mother's death five years had passed, 
during which he had scarcely ever heard her men- 
tioned, and then only with a sort of reverential 
reserve, as one who had been too deeply mourned 
to be ever spoken of lightly ; and in this silence 
there had grown up around her memory such a 
halo of light, such a cluster of the child's deepest 
and sweetest and most solemn thoughts, that his 
aunt's casual expression came upon him as a pain- 
ful shock. 

He looked steadily down on his plate again, but 
this time the eyes were gleaming with something 
very different from fun. 

The windows of Mrs. Branscombe's dining-room 
looked out upon a smooth green lawn and a sweep 
of gravelled path commonly called "the drive. 
Just at this moment a tall, grey-haired gentleman 
was seen advancing up it, and Mrs. Branscombe 
exclaimed in delighted accents, " There is your 
uncle, I declare, Brian; I had not ventured to 
hope he would return so soon." 

Brian choked down his emotion, and ran out 
into the hall to meet Mr. Branscombe ; Nial bound- 
ing after him and executing a series of fantastically 
clumsy gambols, interspersed with short sharp 
barks, rather trying to Mrs. Branscombe's nerves, 
though merely indicative of a little canine play- 
fulness. 

A hearty greeting passed between Brian and his 
uncle ; though they had not met for some years, 
each was accustomed to think of the other with 
affection, for Brian's mother had been Mr. Brans- 
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combe's favourite sister, and for her sake he had 
taken a warm interest in all that concerned her 
boy ; while she, during the happy years of Brian's 
early childhood had talked so much of 'Uncle 
Walter,' that the child had learned to associate 
that name with all that was kind and good. 

** So your father sailed for Africa a week ago ?" 
said Mr. Branscombe, as he stood by the fire sip- 
ping the glass of port wine which his wife had 
poured out for him. 

** A week to-day," said Brian sadly ; adding, after 
a pause, '^ when do you think I can hear from him, 
"Uncle Walter ?" 

" Not for three or four months, I am afraid, unless, 
indeed, as is very likely, he meets some homeward- 
bound vessels, and is able to send letters by them." 

Brian was stooping down to feed Nial with some 
bits of bread as his uncle spoke, and for a moment 
he buried his face in the dog's curly neck. Poor 
boy ! the sorrows of life had indeed come to him 
earlier than to most. His mother dead, his father 
ruined, and obliged to seek his livelihood in a dis- 
tant country, himself thrown on the kindness of 
comparative strangers, — all these things pressed on 
him heavily; not even the light heart of twelve 
years old could stand out against such a weight of 
sadness. 

Mrs. Branscombe cast a glance of annoyance to- 
wards the crumbs with which Nial's manner of 
eating had plentifully bestrewn the floor ; but her 
husband whispered, "Never mind for to-day, the 
boy seems out of spirits," and accordingly she for- 
bore from making any remark. 

After a little while Mr. Branscombe announced 
his intention of " going round the garden to see how 
the spring vegetables were getting on," and invited 
Brian to accompany him ; so they went out toge- 
ther, and as they walked leisurely along Brian had 
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time to study the appearance of the place which 
for the present he was to consider as his home. 

The house was a large square building of white 
stone, the formal perpendicular aspect of which was 
somewhat diminished by its being covered at one 
end with the twining branches of the westeria 
which at this season — the early spring — were of 
course bare and leafless, but just beginning to 
shoot forth the little close bunches of delicate 
whitish-green, which some months later would un- 
fold into luxuriant purple blossoms. The lawn was 
pear-shaped, and the broad gravelled walk running 
round it diverged at its smallest end into one still 
broader and perfectly straight walk, which was di- 
vided by a belt of snrubs from the kitchen garden 
on one side, and an old-fashioned orchard on the 
other, and was shut in at the end by a pair of 
handsome iron gates, close to which stood a pictur- 
esque lodge in what may be termed a fancy style 
of architecture. 

At the back of the house was a terrace, and a 
shelving lawn stretched down from it to a little 
grove of fir-trees, over the tops of which might be 
seen a gilt vane, the white roof of a pigeon-house, 
and a glimpse of one or two other objects suffi- 
ciently indicative to Brian of the whereabouts of 
the stable-yard. 

He would like to have proceeded to an inspection 
of that (to him) interesting locality, but his uncle, 
after gathering a few blossoms from the tufts of 
crocuses and fair maids of February, which en- 
livened the beds in the lawn, turned into the con- 
servatory which adjoined one end of the house, 
and called his attention to the various beauties 
displayed there. 

'* Ah !" he exclaimed, well pleased, as he saw 
Brian's gaze fixed admiringly upon a beautiful 
golden fern, " that's a lovely thing, isn't it P I 
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brought it from Peru myself when I was out there 
two or three years ago." 

" Peru ! oh, I envy you, Uncle Walter. I should 
like so much to go to South America. I want to 
see a prairie and to hunt the bison. Fancy seeing 
one flat of long wavy grass and queer blue and 
yellow flowers stretching out for miles and miles, 
and then a jolly herd of bisons coming galloping 
along, trampling down all before them. Oh then 
for a good horse under me, and a good gun in my 
hand ! Wouldn't I have a shot at them !" 

Mr. Branscombe smiled at this burst of boyish 
eloquence. " I did not see much of the country," 
he said ; ''I merely went on some business of a 
mercantile nature, and because a sea voyage was 
recommended for your aunt's health." 

''Is Aunt Isabella delicate^ then?" inquired 
Brian. 

" She is not very strong, and some winters ago 
her lungs appeared aflected. We were living in 
London at that time, and only came down here 
occasionally ; but since I have given up all connec- 
tion with business we have lived here altogether, 
and I think that suits her much better." 

Brian's father, an Irish country gentleman, and 
with all a country gentleman's prejudice against 
trade, had infected his son with a horror of the 
mercantile profession; so Brian observed, rather 
foolishly, "I am glad you have given up business." 

" Eh ?" said Mr. Branscombe. ** Oh, I suppose 
you think yourself too fine to have an uncle a mer- 
chant ; but you will find it is better in these times 
to be a rich merchant than a starving landowner." 

"If you mean papa" — began Brian, flushing 
scarlet. 

** No, no," cried Mr. Branscombe, hastily : " I 
was thinking of myself. I was left an orphan 
while quite a young man, with a small encumbered 
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estate, and two little sisters to provide for. Had 
I chosen to sit down with my hands before me, and 
talk about trade being ' low,' I might have remained 
in debt till this day ; but I sold my estate, joined 
a well-established firm, threw all my mind into the 
work, and can now sit down in peace and comfort 
without owing a penny to any one." 

Brian felt rebuked, and bethought him of all 
that his uncle had done for his father, and of how 
grateful he had meant to show himself, but some- 
how Uncle Walter was not quite what he had 
imagined him. 

There was a late dinner, or what is thought late 
in the country, and when dessert was finished Mr. 
Branscombe looked at his watch, and pronounced 
it a quarter to seven, and time to get ready for 
church. 

" The service begins at seven, and it is about a 
ten minutes' walk," he said. " Will you come, 
Brian, or are you too much tired by your long 
journey ?" 

Brian candidly avowed that he was not at all 
tired, so his uncle told him to put on his great coat, 
and seemed to feel no doubt of his willingness 
to go. 

Mrs. Branscombe was afraid to encounter the 
cold evening air, but appeared rather alarmed at 
the prospect of having Nial left with her as a com- 
panion. 

" Wouldn't this great dog be just as comfortable 
by the hall fire, my dear Brian ?" she inquired, as, 
after a " Down, Nial ! lie still, good dog I" Brian 
rose to leave the room. 

" Ah, to be sure, if you like, aunt ; he is not 
particular, and while I will be away" (how often 
were Mrs. Branscombe's English ears to be offended 
by the " I will," instead of " I shall ?") " he will 
stay there quietly enough. Only when I come 
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home he will be sure to come in again ; for if I 
am anywhere where he can find me, he is certain to 
come after me." 

" A very tiresome habit/' thought Mrs. Brans- 
combe, but she only said, " oh, indeed !" 

A beautiful full moon was shedding its soft 
splendours on the quiet country lane as Mr. Brans- 
combe and his nephew passed out into it through 
the lodge-gates on their way to Church. Some 
way they went along this narrow road, bordered by 
hedgerows, and bare trees looking spectral in the 
moonlight, and then they turned into an open com- 
mon, at the other side of which stood the Church 
and several detached houses. 

The joyous Church-bells sent out their clear 
summons through the still evening air, and every 
now and then some rustic figure hurried past with 
the cheery greeting, " Fine night, sir ;" or, " The 
bells ring out finely to-night, sir ;" to all which re- 
marks Mr. Branscombe returned some brief but 
kindly answer. 

The warmth and light of the little Church were 
a contrast to the coolness and pale radiance of the 
moonlit world outside. Pillar candlesticks, with 
branching lights, were placed all down the nave, 
and already in the open seats on either side were 
several rough honestrfaced labourers, and neat, 
countrified-looking women, with their Prayer Books 
open before them, and a look of grave expectancy 
in their somewhat stolid countenances. 

'* How English they look," thought Brian, and 
he watched with interest the fresh-coloured clumsy 
lads who came clattering in with their heavy hob- 
nailed shoes, wondering to himself whether their 
solemnity of aspect was only assumed in deference 
to the occasion, and if those round, expressionless 
faces ever wore the look of smiling intelligence and 
careless jaunty gaiety which he had been accustomed 
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to see among the lower orders of his own green 
isle. 

He was beginning to be surprised that he saw 
nothing of his little friend Sibylla, when a gentle- 
man, whose dress plainly denoted his clerical pro- 
fession, appeared in the porch, with a tiny cloaked 
and hooded figure holding his hand. They parted 
company at the door, the gentleman going towards 
the vestry, and the little girl advancing alone to- 
wards a seat directly in front of Mr. Branscombe. 

When she arose from her knees, and threw aside 
her grey cloak, Brian recognised her as his little 
acquaintance of the morning, but a change had 
come over her rather to be felt than defined. 
" Downward eyelids pure" shadowed the mirthful 
brightness of her brown eyes, her hair of a golden 
bronze colour no longer hung in loose curly 
masses around her face, but was neatly banded 
away under her bonnet, and the rosy lips had 
ceased to wear their playful pout. In the child's 
whole air was the careful, reverent gentleness of 
one who had been taught to leave all giddiness and 
light earthly tempers behind her when she entered 
the sacred porch, and yet there was no gloom on 
her countenance, only a sweet gravity which gave 
quite a new and higher expression to the dimpled, 
childish features. Intent as Brian was on watch- 
ing her, he took care to ncte the entrance of Mr. 
Merivale and his Curate, Mr. Carstone ; and though 
in listening to the grave, clear tones of the Vicar, 
as he spoke the Church's beautiful exhortation, he 
almost forgot that he himself had any part in the 
service, when he marked the devout faces of the 
simple worshippers, and heard Sibyl's softened ac- 
cents take up the humble words of the Confession, 
he too bethought him in Whose Presence he was, 
and checked his wandering glance, and bent his 
head with a new feeling of reverence and awe. 

c 
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When the service was over Sibyl again folded the 
thick cloak around her trim little figure, drew the 
hood over her head, and passed out into the porch. 
Mr. Branscombe and his nephew followed her ; and 
in another minute Mr. Menvale joined them. 

*' Sibyl told me she had found a new friend," he 
said pleasantly to Brian, as they walked towards 
the vicarage. " I hope you will come to us in the 
afternoon whenever you feel inclined, I must not 
ask you to come in the morning, for my little peo- 
ple are always busy then." 

"With great big lessons," said Sibyl. 

^* With little easy lessons, I should say," said her 
father smiling. 

" Oh, papa, what was only fun to the boys, was 
death to the frogs, you know," she answered with 
a would-be dolorous shake of the head. 

"A saucy comparison, little Miss," said Mr. 
Merivale, " since it seems to imply that I torment 
you with lessons for my own amusement." Then 
turning to Mr. Branscombe, he added, " I want to 
ask your opinion of the site for the new school, so 
I will walk with you as far as the end of the Com- 
mon. Sibyl can go in." 

They had reached the vicarage, so the little girl 
stopped obediently, and prepared to say, good 
night ; but Brian interrupted eagerly, " Oh, do 
come too ; mayn't Sibyl come, Mr. Merivale ?" and 
permission being gained they walked on together. 

" I am so glad you asked," said Sibyl. 

" Why did not you ?" 

'* Because papa likes me to do exactly as I am 
bid. Shall you come and see us as he asked you ? 
I hope you will. I was so pleased to see you in 
Church to-night." 

" DidjovL see me ? you seemed to look at nothing 
but your book. Why didn't your mamma or siste r 
come with you ?" 
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" Mildred has a bad cold, and mamma has a deli- 
cate 'chest, and cannot coma out after dusk in the 
winter. You will see us all at Church to-morrow 
morning." 

" And I suppose my aunt will be there then too. 
Do you like her, Sibyl? I don't think I will 
much.*' 

" I hope you will, she is very kind," said Sibyl 
guardedly. 

" So you won't tell me what you think." 

"No, because if I do I shall say something 
naughty. But, oh, you like your uncle, don't you ? 
He is always so kind to me, and papa likes him 
very much." 

Brian had not time to reply, for the two gentle- 
men had stopped, and Mr. Merivale summoned 
Sibylla to return with him. 

" The fairies dance in the pale moonshine," sang 
she, as she tripped lightly up to him ; " oh, papa, 
I wish we could see the fairies." 

" You are a fairy yourself," said Mr. Branscombe. 

" No, I am a ' Kobold,* a household sprite, am I 
not, papa ?" 

" If mischief can make you one, certainly ; but 
come, my little Kobold, we must hasten home or 
mamma will be anxious about us." 

G-oodnights were exchanged, and the Vicar and 
his little daughter turned homewards ; but though 
Mr. Branscombe walked on, Brian stood where they 
had left him till the last tones of Sibyl's merry 
laugh had died away in the distance, and then 
bounded after his uncle with a hop, skip, and jump, 
in brighter spirits than he had been all the day. 



CHAPTEE II. 

" Cockledemoj, my boy, my boy, 
What shall we do that can give thee joy ?" 

Scott's Doom of DevorgoiL 

" By the fireside there are youthM dreamers, 
Building castles fiedr with stately stairways." 

Longfellow. 

In a few days Brian O'Neill became sufficiently do- 
mesticated in his uncle's house to be able to throw off 
his shyness and appear in his natural character. A 
fine, ingenuous character it was, truthful and gene- 
rous, ardent and hopeful, but, on the other hand, 
too rash and hasty, too giddy and thoughtless, to 
be very satisfactory to Mr. and Mrs. Branscombe, 
who had no experience of the ways of boys beyond 
what they had observed of grave, steady Harold, 
who conducted himself more like a man of sixty 
than a boy of sixteen. 

Mr. Branscombe shook his head at Brian's ab- 
rupt speeches and reckless way of rushing about 
the house ; and Mrs. Branscombe evinced. consider- 
able annoyance when, contrary to orders, he 
brought his dog all wet and muddy into her elegant 
drawing-room, and seemed to think a laughing 
" Sure, Aunt, I forgot," a sufficient apology for his 
carelessness. 

But they were both very kind to him, and made 
many allowances for him on the score of his edu- 
cation having been hitherto much neglected. 

When he gobbled up his dinner in ten minutes, 
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not from greediness but from a confirmed habit of 
skurry, and when he came down to breakfast with 
the marks of his dog's paws all over his jacket, his 
aunt would observe, with a resigned sigh, " What 
can you expect of a boy brought up in the bogs ?" 
and his uncle, if he did not exactly think that the 
" bogs " had anything to do with it, would accept 
the excuse intended, and restrain or modify the re- 
proofs which rose to his lips. 

They were very much puzzled how to find occu- 
pation, and, above all, quiet occupation, for this 
restless, excitable being. It had been decided that 
he was to go to school after Midsummer, and it did 
not seem worth while to engage a tutor for the 
intervening months. So Mr. Branscombe contented 
himself with hearing him construe a little Latin 
every morning, and setting him to read aloud stan- 
dard works of French and English authors to his 
aunt, at the rate of an hour's reading a day. 

Whilst Brian was deep in the pages of the De- 
lectus, or yawning through a chapter of Alison's 
History of Europe, and agonizing his aunt's ears 
by the rich roll of his r's, there was comparative 
peace throughout the house ; but no sooner were 
his lessons over than he began to dash up and 
down the stairs, laughing, shouting, and singing, 
or to attempt some such feat as climbing on to the 
roof of the house, and executing an intricate *^pa8^' 
on the top of one of the tallest chimneys. 

At other times he scoured the country with his 
faithful dog at his heels, returning from these ram- 
bles heated, tired, and often besplashed with mud ; 
sometimes, too, with his jacket wofully torn by the 
bushes through which he had scrambled in his thirst 
for adventure. Mrs. Branscombe declared that 
she never had an easy moment when the boy was 
out of her sight, so confident did she feel that some 
mischance would befall him ; and yet when he was 
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with her, his heedless, noisy ways were such a great 
vexation to her, that it would be hard to say 
whether his absence or presence fretted her the 
most. 

She taught him to play chess, bought drawing- 
copies for him, and brought out all Harold's collec- 
tion of books, in the hope that some of them at 
least might amuse him ; but though these expe- 
dients procured her a quiet half-hour now and 
then, nothing availed to make Brian conduct him- 
self like a reasonable creature for more than a very 
short time in the day. Even at church, sad to tell, 
his restlessness peeped out and made him indulge 
in yawns, fidgetings, and starings about, greatly to 
the disturbance of his uncle's and aunt's devo- 
tions. In fact, it might with truth be said of him 
as one sometimes hears it said of younger children, 
that " he was very quiet when he was asleep," and 
only then. 

It was not, therefore, surprising that Mr. and 
Mrs. Branscombe thought their nephew an idle, 
childish, giddy-pated creature, and never even sur- 
mised the existence of those deeper feelings which, 
unknown to them, he possessed in no common 
degree. All his deep affection, his love of the 
beautiful and marvellous, his admiration of things 
good and great, slumbered on unthought of and 
unawakened so far as his uncle and aunt were con- 
cerned ; and, spite of all the care that was taken 
of him, he would often have felt very forlorn, had it 
not been for the Merivales, and more especially for 
his friend Sibylla. 

But Sibyl, wild little damsel as she was, had high 
thoughts and noble aspirations, and was very much 
Brian's superior in one point — her love of right for 
right's sake, and her determmation to follow after 
what was beat in everything, and not merely what 
was pleaaanteat. So though she joined him heartily 
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in his frolics, she generally kept them from dege- 
nerating into anything really mischievous or wrong, 
and her innocent sympathy and encouragement 
saved him from becoming actually the foolish, un- 
thinking creature which his aunt and uncle con- 
sidered him. 

The characters of the two children were naturally 
much the same» but had received widely different 
trainings. Mr. O'Neill had taught his son to ride, 
shoot, swim, love honour, and speak the truth, and 
in so doing had thought that he had done all that 
was necessarv. He was a gallant, liberal-handed 
gentleman who, when misfortune had come* upon 
him, had met it with a brave front, grieving for no- 
thing so much as that he was now obliged to ac- 
cept assistance from others, instead of being able 
to render it to them. He had a good deal of reli- 
gious feeling and principle, but a hatred of what he 
called " dry formularies ;" so Brian was not taught 
the Catechism lest he should find it dull ; nor sub- 

i'ected to any direct religious teaching but what he 
leard in Church on Sundays, when he repeated the 
prayers without understanding them, and listened 
or aid not listen to the sermon exactly as he felt 
inclined. 

With Sibyl the case had been very different. 
Taught to lisp the Church's Prayers and Creeds 
with her earliest breath, lovingly watched and 
guided through every step of her little life, anxiously 
guarded from evil, gently allured to good, it would 
have been strange indeed if she had not in some 
measure responded to the teaching. There was no 
puritanical gloom in Vale Moir Vicarage. Sibyl 
might go singing up and down the house, might 
laugh to her heart's content, and have as many 
merry romps as she liked with her little brothers 
in the old play-room, or the spacious garden. No 
one thought scorn of her childish fancies about 
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fairies and water-spirits ; no one checked her fond- 
ness for stories of wild adventure, and her odd out- 
of-the-way inquiries never received that chilling re- 
sponse, "Hold your tongue, my dear, and don't 
ask foolish questions," which has brought blank 
dismay to the faces of so many little people from 
time immemorial up to the present day. But 
Sibyl well knew that there were occasions when 
the wandering glance must be restrained, the 
light laugh hushed. Morning and evening kneel- 
ing in the sacred courts she learnt a lesson of self- 
discipline; she "bowed her heart to receive in- 
struction ;" day by day in her own home she was 
taught to put into practice the holy principles thus 
meekly learned. Obedience, reverence, respect for 
parents, Sibyl had understood the meaning of these 
words before the words themselves ; she could not 
remember the time when such ideas had been new 
to her. She might be as merry as she liked, but 
duty must not be forgotten ; she might amuse her- 
self with any book or sport she fancied so long as 
her parents approved of it : once forbidden, it 
must never be thought of again. 

Masters came over from the adjoining town of 
North Lyon to instruct Mildred and Sibyl in music, 
Erench, and German, and Mr. Merivale insisted on 
the morning being given up entirely to lessons, or 
useful occupation of some kind ; but the afternoon 
was holiday-time, and while Mildred walked with 
her mamma, or went with her to visit the schools 
and cottages, Sibyl would make roving excursions 
into the woods, with Brian and her little brothers. 
The spring opened with unusual mildness. March 
"came in like a lamb," and in the sheltered parts 
of the wood the children often found it warm 
enough to make it possible for them to enact there 
certain pastimes for which the play-room at the 
vicarage was not so well fitted. Sometimes Sibyl 
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would wreath her hat with Lent lilies, loosen the 
abundant locks of her hair, throw an old white 
scarf of gossamer texture over her shoulders, and 
call herself " fair Una ;" while Brian appeared as 
the Bed Cross Ejiight, in an upper suit chiefly 
composed of pasteboard, which, by the help of a 
strong effort of imagination, did duty for armour. 
At another time they would be O'Donoghue and 
his bride, with the little boys for their retainers ; at 
another, a Crusader and his little footpage ; and so 
on through an endless diversity of scenes in which 
the wardrobe was the only thing circumscribed. 

The wood to which they went, though a favourite 
resort of the villagers on Sundays, was quite un* 
frequented during the week (except just in the au- 
tumn season, when the village lads were accustomed 
to ransack it in search of nuts and acorns), so the 
children had it all to themselves, and pursued their 
sports without giving annoyance to anybody except 
upon one occasion, when Mr. Merivale's Curate, a 
grave, absent, young man, took it into his head to 
attempt a quiet wood ramble, and was suddenly 
startled from his solitary meditations by a true 
Hibernian roar, and the immediate rushing out 
upon him of two unearthly looking figures, their 
faces smeared with paint, their heads stuck over with 
feathers, and weapons of uncouth aspect in their 
hands. 

It did not at once strike him that these horrible 
looking creatures were only the little daughter of his 
friend the vicar, and the nephew of the grave gen- 
tlemanly Mr. Branscombe, so it was not to be won- 
dered at if his surprise at first took the shape of 
annoyance and disgust. The air of disdainful re- 
pulsion with which he warned them off aroused the 
risibility of the naughty little Sibylla, her peals of 
merry laughter rang through the wood, and re- 
vealed her identity to the astonished curate. 
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" Miss Merivale !'* he exclaimed, in mingled 
astonishment and horror. ''Is it possible that 
your father allows you to rush about the wood, 
dressed in this way ?" 

"He does not forbid it, Mr. Carstone," said 
Sibyl, blushing a little through her paint, and 
speaking in a soft sweet little voice strangely 
at variance with her warlike appearance, ** please 
don't be angry ; we did not mean to annoy 
you ; but when you came by, looking so serious, it 
was an irresistible temptation to jump out upon 
you." 

Mr. Carstone had nothing comic in his nature, 
and could not therefore enter into the joke, but he 
was too gentle and kindly to persist in his dis- 
pleasure. 

"Well, well," he said, "we will say no more 
about it, only don't play such tricks again ; and if 
you will take my advice. Miss Sibyl, be content to 
be a young lady, and don't try to make yourself 
look like a wild Indian." 

" It was my fault entirely," said Brian, frankly ; 
" I brought out the paints and persuaded Sibyl to 
dress up. Come away now, Sibbie, and let us wash 
our faces at the spring." 

" Tes, turn into yourselves again as quickly as 
you can," said Mr. Carstone ; " I will promise to 
tell no tales ; for to say the truth, Miss Sibylla, I do 
not think Mr. Merivale would approve of this es- 
capade." 

This good-natured speech did not have the effect 
intended ; the children drew up their heads as if 
he had insulted them, and Sibyl said, " Thank you ; 
but I shall tell papa all about it; if I had been 
ashamed of his knowing it, I would never have 
done it." 

She kept her resolution ; and as soon as she got 
home made a half-laughing confession of the Indian 
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adventure; but in repeating it, it did strike her 
that it was not a very nice thing for a girl of eleven 
years old to have done, and the face that she hid 
on her father's shoulder, when she had finished, 
was burning with blushes — blushes which deepened 
in crimson beneath his reproof. 

Brian wished to go in with her, and take his 
share, (the lion's share he meant it to be) of the 
blame ; but she was too generous to allow of that, 
and refused to admit him, so he rushed home and 
wrote the following note to Mr. Merivale : — 

" Deab Sib, — ^I am afraid you may be displeased 
with Sibyl for dressing up ; but please, don't be, for 
it was all my fault. It was I too who proposed 
startling Mr. Carstone, and I am very sorry for it, 
only it was such good fun. If you will please not 
to say anything about it to Sibyl, I will be happy to 
be rowed for it as much as you like. 

" Bbiak O'Neill." 

Of course the vicar laughed heartily over this 
original epistle, and though he declared that he 
must certainly give Brian the "rowing" he re- 
quested, for leading his little girl into mischief, 
Sibyl was not afraid that the reproof would be a 
very severe one. 

She bore her own very meekly, and acquiesced in 
the sentence which forbade her to assume such 
fantastic disguises for the future except in the 
privacy of her own home, and enjoined upon her 
to beg Mr. Carstone' s pardon at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

After this little incident the children almost de- 
serted the wood for a few days, and the play-room 
— or nursery as it was still called, though no longer 
used as such — became the scene of their dramatic 
representations. It was a good-sized room, with 
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furniture of that strong useful kind which defies 
hacks and thumps, and with no ornament but a 
small set of bookshelves, containing story books, 
and one or two really good pictures suspended 
round the walls. Over the mantelpiece hung a 
beautiful engraving, entitled " The Holy Home of 
Nazareth ;" surely most fitly placed there that the 
Divine Child with His lily fiower and spotless lamb 
might remind these, His adopted little ones, of the 
purity and meekness to which, as Christian chil- 
dren they were called to aspire. Brian became 
almost as completely domesticated there as if he 
had been one of the family: and as Mrs. Brans- 
combe felt more at her ease about him when he 
was at the vicarage than at any other time, she 
encouraged him in spending his afternoons with 
Sibyl according to Mr. Merivale's invitation. 

Brian felt a good deal afraid of Mrs. Merivale ; 
her quiet dark eyes had a way of looking steadily 
at him whenever he was doing or saving anything 
particularly foolish, which made him feel more 
ashamed than all his uncle's and aunt's lectures. 
She was tall and very graceful, with dark hair and 
a clear brown complexion ; her voice was low and 
soft, and her manner so undemonstrative, that she 
was generally set down as cold, by all except her 
intimate friends. In this she was a ^reat contrast 
to her husband, who had that peculiar kindliness 
both of look and manner, which wins upon every 
one insensibly, and draws out their cordiality in 
return. He was not in the least handsome, but 
his face was one to grow fond of, and it is doubtful 
whether the beauty of an Apollo would have had 
half as much charm for the people of Vale Moir. 

Sibyl was very like him, and so was his little son 
Philip. Austin, the other twin, was more like his 
mother, and so dark that his father called him 
Gipsy. Mildred had inherited Mrs. Merivale's 
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graceful figure and dark hair, but her complexion 
was much fairer, and her soft fringed eyelashes 
shaded eyes of a beautiful clear grey. 

At first Brian thought her almost as alarming a 
personage as her mother ; but when Sibyl beguiled 
her into joining their sports, and he heard her joy- 
ous laugh, and found her ready to enter into his 
boyish jests without betraying any sense of conde- 
scension in so doing, he suddenly dropped his awe 
of her, and pronounced her '* a famous old thing." 

Sometimes the children would leave their more 
active amusements to circle round the fire, ask 
riddles, and tell stories, and at such times Mildred 
was in great request, since she knew a great variety 
of stories by heart, and could even extemporise new 
ones of her own when the old stock was exhausted. 
Some few of the standard tales however, never failed 
to please, Hans Andersen's •* Ugly Duckling," for 
instance, and Brian instituted a rather disrespect- 
ful comparison between his uncle and aunt, and 
the solemn old cat and hen who reproved the poor 
little duckling for wishing to splash about in the 
water, and recommended him to '* learn to lay eggs, 
or purr, like a reasonable creature." 

Brian was soon called upon for the story of 
O'Donoghue, which he repeated with considerable 
embellishments, and this was followed at intervals 
by still stranger legends. One day when the chil- 
dren were laughing heartily over the story of Lus- 
more, the good little hunchback, which he related 
with infinite spirit and humour, the vicar looked 
in at them and said smiling, *' Is there any admit- 
tance ? May I be allowed to hear the story too ?*' 

There was a general outcry of ** oh papa !" *' oh 
will you really come?" And Mr. Merivale was 
unanimously voted into the seat of honour, a wicker 
arm chair, which on dressing-up days was covered 
with a red table-cloth, and denominated a " throne." 
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When he had heard some of their stories, he was 
eagerly called upon for one of his own — the little 
boys affirming loudly that ^^papa^s stories were 
always pretty," — and so popular did it prove, that 
after that day there was a constant petition to him 
to join the circle of story-tellers. Of course he 
could not always spare the time, but when he could 
the little petitioners' request was seldom made in 
vain, and at length his stock of stories was so 
deeply drawn upon, that he declared he should 
have to take refuge in the last resource of ex- 
hausted narrators, " I'll tell you a story of Jack-a- 
me-Nory, and now my story's begun : I'll tell you 
another -of Jack and his brother, and now my 
story's done." 

The happy afternoons at the vicarage made the 
evenings spent with his uncle and aunt seem to 
Brian still more dull by the contrast. After their 
return from church at a little before eight o'clock, 
there was still an hour or an hour and a half to be 
passed before his bedtime, during which he sat 
with little or nothing to amuse him, while his uncle 
went to sleep over the newspaper, and his aunt 
netted purses and chair-covers, or played long 
symphonies of Haydn's or Mozart's, which to his 
uneducated ears sounded like much ado about 
nothing. At first he would not even try to interest 
himself in reading or any other quiet pursuit, but 
after a while he took to borrowing books from Mil- 
dred and Sibyl, and found it so pleasant to be able 
to talk over the stories afterwards with them, dis- 
cuss favourite characters, and abuse those which 
did not please him, that reading became at length 
his usual evening occupation. 

It was not always a quiet occupation with him 
however, for he was apt to become greatly excited 
by anything which particularly pleased him or the 
reverse, and one day, after reading a touching story 
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of some poor Irish people, who were expelled from 
their little homestead by a cruel English landlord, 
he began to declaim with such indignant eloquence 
on the wrongs of his country, that Mrs. Brans- 
combe was quite alarmed, and imparted to her hus- 
band a serious misgiving that " the poor boy was 
not right in his head." Sibyl, on the contrary, 
thought nothing could be finer than "Brian's decla- 
mations against oppressors, nor more heroic than 
his resolution to devote himself when a man to the 
service of his country, and " restore to Ireland her 
ancient line of kings, or perish in the attempt !" 
Whether any of the ancient line remained to be 
restored, and whether if the change could be ef- 
fected, it would be for Ireland's real benefit, never 
entered into the calculations of these enthusiastic 
little schemers. Sibyl sometimes inquired whether 
the undertaking would necessitate any battles, and 
was rather distressed at receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, but Brian drew such a brilliant picture 
of the generosity which the Irish king should show 
to the vanquished, and the golden age that would 
arise for his country when the strife was over, that 
her objections were forgotten, and she entered 
heartily into the plan. 

On one point only they disagreed : Brian was of 
course to play a leading part in the affair, and it 
was to be by hisi instrumentality that the king 
should be placed upon his throne, but Sibyl and he 
differed as to what was to become of himself when 
this happy consummation had been attained. 

" I will marry the king's daughter," said Brian, 
'^ and he will make me a knight, and I will be called 
* Brian the king-maker,' like Warwick in the Eng- 
lish history. I will not ask for lots of money and 
lands, as base people do, but only just for my own 
father's estate, and there I will live with my bride, 
and my father shall come and live with us too, and 
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we will keep open house for all who like to come, 
and all papa^s old servants shall be feasted at my 
expense, and I will have a dinner in the great hall 
every day for the beggars." (Brian forgot that in 
his golden age no such thing as beggary ought to 
exist.) 

To this agreeable scheme of action Sibyl alto- 
gether objected. 

"Oh! that will never do," she exclaimed, 'Mt 
will be so commonplace and horrid. No, no, Brian, 
you must be wounded in the last battle, and you 
must say nothing about it, but go on toiling for the 
king till he is fairly settled on his throne; and 
then, one day, when he calls you to his side, and 
says, ' Now, my faithful servant, how can I reward 
thee ? Take my fair daughter for thy guerdon,* 
you will answer, 'Thanks, my sovereign, but no 
earthly reward can be mine,' and you will show him 
your wound, and lie down and die. Then they 
will bring you over to be buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and I shall meet a funeral train, bearing a 
dead warrior on his shield, and I shall ask who it is, 
and they will tell me it is you. Then I shall not 
cry or do anything stupid, but I shall follow on, 
and see you laid in the grave, and afterwards I 
shall go home, quite glad and proud, and when I 
die I shall have put on my tomb, * the friend of 
Brian O'NeiU.' " 

The romantic vision grew so real to Sibyl that 
tears stood in her eyes when she had finished, but 
Brian exclaimed scornfully, " Oh humbug, West- 
minster Abbey indeed ! Do you think the English 
would let me be put there after my being the means 
of taking Ireland away from them ? Besides, I 
wouldn't condescend to it. I'd rather lie under 
my native sod, I wouldn't condescend to be under 
the same roof with your tyrant English kings !" 

" Oh, Brian !" said Sibyl passionately, " our 
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heroes, and poets, and great people are there, and 
it is the grandest place in the whole world to be 
buried in ! You BhatCt laugh at it !" 

" What is the matter, Sibyl ?" said her mother, 
who happened at that moment to enter the room 
where Brian and Sibyl were sitting together by the 
fire. 

"Why, mamma," said Sibyl indignantly, "Brian 
says he won't be buried in Westminster Abbey, 
he says he wouldn't condescend to it !" 

** Indeed," said Mrs. Merivale smiling, "is Brian 
going to make himself so famous then, that you 
think he ought to have such a grand burial place P" 

Sibyl looked towards Brian in some confusion, 
and as he placed his finger on his lips with an air 
of secresy, she presumed that he meant to imply 
his plans for Ireland's benefit had been told her in 
confidence, and must not be repeated. She there- 
fore replied hesitatingly, " I hope Brian will be 
famous, mamma, but I can't explain what we were 
talking about, because he doesn't want you to know. 
Only, mamma, now wouldn't you like very much to 
be buried in Westminster Abbey ?" 

" No, my dear, I would very much rather be 
buried in our own little churchyard here," said 
Mrs. Merivale, quietly commencing to take the 
measurement of one of the muslin window blinds, 
which had been her object in coming into the room. 

" But suppose you were a great hero, mamma, 
like Hector, or Leonidas, or the Black Prince ; and 
suppose you were to die just when you were victo- 
rious, and when you hadn't had a bit of earthly 
praise, or grandeur, or reward, or anything, then 
shouldn't you like to have a great funeral, and be 
buried in Westminster Abbey ?" 

"No indeed, my child, why should I wish to 
have such honours paid to me after my death any 
more than to have earthly praise and grandeur 
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during my life P Besides, Sibyls your question is a 
little nonsensical, is it not P since if I were dead, 
how could I have any choice in the matter P" 

" A bull ! Sibyl, a bull !" cried Brian trium- 
phantly, '* let no one say that it is only Irish people 
who make bulls for the future." 

But though Sibyl was usually ready to smile at 
her own mistakes, she did not smile now. She 
stood twisting one little foot over the other with an 
air of grave cogitation till her mamma had left the 
room, and then turned to Brian and said earnestly, 
"You see, Brian, we oughtn't to wish for the 
grand funeral even, but you won't mind, will you P 
you can have the glorious death." 

" Ob goodness," he said with a funny grimace, 
" what do you go on talking about funerals for, 
Sibyl P I'm in no such hurry to be killed off I can 
assure you ; and I tell vou what, if I'm to be buried 
anywhere in England, it shall be in S. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, because Wellington's buried there, and he's a 
hero and an Irishman." 

Sibyl was silent ; she did not know how to make 
Brian understand her thoughts ; nay, she scarcely 
understood them herself. She felt with the poet, 
that " Life is the battle and the pilgrimage, and 
Death the victory, the shrine attained ;" but she 
could not express the feeling in words. Poor droll 
little maiden 1 she was quite inexorable in her de- 
sire that Brian should sacrifice himself to his coun- 
try's good, and die in the hour of victory without 
having received any earthly reward : she even hoped 
his death might be a painful one, because that 
would be all the more glorious ; and yet if at that 
moment he had complained of a pain in his little 
finger, she would have been full of sympathy and 
distress. 

She bad a pet vision of persecution arising again, 
and herself and her family being all gloriously mar- 
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tyred; but when one day that she was thinking 
this over to herself, it so happened that Austin, in 
an effort to save a kitten from being run over, fell 
down and cut. his hands and face a Httle, she burst 
into tears at the sight of his hurts, and lamented 
over him with such an excess of pity, that her 
mother declared she was trying to make a coward 
of him. 

She was sometimes puzzled at this and other con- 
tradictions which she observed in her small self, 
and usually applied to her father for a solution of 
the mystery. So now feeling a need of his aid to 
decide whether her wishes for Brian's future were 
right or not, she exclaimed, " I may tell papa what 
you want to do for Ireland, mayn't I ? and ask 
him whether it would be best for you to die of your 
wound, or to marry the king's daughter ?" 

But such an idea appeared to Brian the height of 
indiscretion, and he answered decidedly, " No, in- 
deed, you may not, it is a great secret." 

" And have you told no one but me ?" inquired 
Sibyl, a new and rather delightful sense of mystery 
stealing over her. 

" No, not a single creature, so you see how I 
trust you." 

" And shan't you tell your cousin Harold when 
he comes P" 

'* No, I don't think so, not if he's like what I 
think he is." 

" Oh dear," said Sibyl, beginning to feel the 
keeping of such an important secret rather a heavy 
responsibility, " how long will it be before you can 
doit, Brian?" 

"Do what?" 

*' Make a king in Ireland, and all that." 

" Oh, not till I'm a man, but I must make my- 
self fit for it. I would save up my money, only I 
can't for a particular reason, and I can shoot now." 
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He made demonstrations with an imaginary gun 
as he spoke, and began to march up and down the 
room with a very warlike aspect, humming some 
spirited national air; while Sibyl looked on ad- 
miring, quite believing him to be a second Welling- 
ton in embryo. 

She pondered over all that he had said for a good 
while after he had left her, and in the evening 
could not forbear from saying to her father, '* Papa, 
I have a secret ;" but after having eased her mind 
by this announcement, she maintained an honour- 
able silence on the subject of Brian's plans, though 
they occupied a large share of her thoughts, and 
were blent with most of her future day-dreams. 



CHAPTER III. 

<< His humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, his tongue 
filed, his eye ambitious, his gait majestieal. — ^He is too picked, 
too spruce, too affected, too odd, as it were too peregrinate as 
I may call it." 

Love'R Labour* t Lost. 

The bright March days flew swiftly by, and about 
the middle of the month a letter was received from 
Harold, saying that an epidemic had broken out in 
his school, and that as the master thought it pru- 
dent to dismiss the boys to their homes, he might 
be expected to arrive at Vale Moir the day follow- 
ing. 

Brian had begun to look forward with a great 
deal of curiosity to the arrival of this unknown 
cousin, and when the day for Harold's return was 
actually come, he became half wild with excited ex- 
pectation. Mr. and Mrs. Branscombe were too happy 
themselves to care to reprove him for the antics 
to which his excitement gave rise, even when he 
was discovered making a summersault at the draw- 
ing-room door, and endeavouring to walk on his 
head all along the passage ; but at last he made 
such an intolerable racket, that they could bear it 
no longer, and began to think of some means of 
keeping him quiet, short of actual coercion. 

After a little cogitation, it fortunately occurred 
to Mrs. Branscombe that Sibylla and he had spent 
a quiet half hour some days before over a volume 
of ** Lodge's Historical Portraits," and in t\x^\io^^ 
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of again obtaining the same happy result, she took 
down the book from the shelf, and despatched a note 
to Mrs. Merivale, requesting her to spare Sibyl for 
an hour or two. 

Sibyl readily promised to do her best to keep 
Brian tranquilly amused till his cousin's arrival, 
though she could not help wondering that the 
Branscombes should require her assistance in the 
matter. " Why don't they tell Brian to be quiet P" 
thought she. *' If papa wants us to be quiet he 
tells us so, and then we have to be ; surely that's 
much the easiest way." 

She said nothing of this however, but quickly 
applied herself to her task, and Mrs. Branscombe 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing the two children 
seated peaceably side by side with the great volume 
between them, and keeping up a lively discussion on 
the costume, personal appearance, etc. of their 
fJEivourite historical characters. 

When she had seen them fairly settled she left 
them, and set off to North Lyon with her husband 
to make some purchases, calling at the railway 
station for Harold in her way home. She saw his 
well-known face looking out at her from the win- 
dow of the railway-carriage even before the train 
stopped, and when he sprang out and came to meet 
her, well might her greeting be warm, her welcome 
fervent, for with his grave refined beauty, his manly 
well-proportioned figure and courteous manner, he 
was indeed a nephew to be proud of. 

They drove home together, asking and answering 
questions, too happy to think of anyone beside 
themselves, till at length, as they drew near the 
house, something was said of Harold's having Brian 
as a companion in his walks, and then Harold be- 
thought him of inquiring where Brian was. 

'* In the house, I hope," said Mrs. Branscombe, 
''L'ttle Sibylla Merivale is with him ; I begged her 
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to keep him quiet for me, for he was getting so ex- 
cited that I was afraid he might do some serious 
mischief." 

'*It doesn't sound much like keeping quiet. 
Listen !" said Harold smiling, and indeed from the 
direction of the drawing-room came such a sound 
of music, rushing feet, and mirthful voices, that his 
aunt and uncle paused aghast. 

" What can they be doing ? In the drawing- 
room too ! oh that boy !" exclaimed Mrs. Brans- 
combe, in alarm, as she hastened into the hall and 
up the stairs, closely followed by Harold, who 
opined some * lark' was going on. 

A ' lark' indeed it was, and one apparently much 
enjoyed by its perpetrators. At the piano sat Si- 
byl, thumping away with all her might at 'S. 
Patrick's day in the morning,' playing apparently 
by instinct, for her head was turned back to watch 
Brian, who was executing the wildest of Irish jigs, 
with his curly-haired dog for a partner. A little 
cap decorated with a sprig of shamrock, was stuck 
jauntily on one side of his head, and a coronal of 
the same little plant was twined gracefully enough 
in Sibyl's light brown hair. Brian's springs and 
twirls would have done honour to an acrobat, and 
every now and then he tossed his cap in the air, to 
the imminent peril of the handsome chandelier 
which hung just over his head. His peals of boy- 
ish laughter rang through the room, and at every 
fresh contortion of his somewhat unwieldy and 
most unwilling partner, Sibyl joined in the merri- 
ment with still more ecstatic glee. 

So complete was their enjoyment, that the open- 
ing of the room door, and Mrs. Branscombe's 
startled exclamation, " My dear children, what are 
you about ?" was felt as a most unwelcome inter- 
ruption, even though Harold stood beside her. 

Sibyl sprang up from her seat at the piano, and 
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Brian stopped short in the midst of one of his 
drollest evolutions, and ejaculated '* Oh ! bother." 
The dog alone was pleased; his canine feelings 
had been much hurt by his involuntary perform- 
ance, and delighted at being released, he hastened 
to make his escape, nearly knocking down poor 
Mrs. Branscombe on the way. 

"You seem very merry, Brian," said Harold, 
"I am sorry to interrupt you," and he held out his 
hand with an air of benignant condescension, which 
his cousin by no means resented, esteeming it as 
quite natural from this tall manly fellow, who was 
evidently accustomed to be looked up to as a senior 
by all boys of thirteen and under. 

But though Brian was disposed to be deferential^ 
Sibylla was not. " I suppose Signer Harold never 
condescends to be merry," she said, advancing with 
a curtsey of mock respect. '* Alas, that your 
Highness's eyes should have been offended by such 
a plebeian spectacle as an Irish jig! Accept our 
profoundest apologies, your slave kisses your feet." 

She was concluding this saucy speech with a 
profound salaam, when Harold caught hold of her 
hands, and inquiring politely after her father and 
mother, handed her a chair, gave another to his 
aunt, and began to resuscitate the fire, which was 
on the point of going out. 

Brian felt very foolish ; Harold seemed like a 
sensible man, and he like a silly child. He was 
sure his aunt was contrasting them in her own 
mind, and he fidgeted under the glances which she 
cast around the room, knowing himself the author 
of the confusion that reigned there. 

"All those couvrettes displaced, and the table 
wheeled out of the way, and those books tumbled 
down, and the sofa-cover rumpled ! my dear Brian, 
one would think you had a hundred hands to do 
mischief with !" she exclaimed in dismay. 
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^ " Oh, we can soon settle it all," cried Sibylhi, 
before Brian could answer, making an energetic 
dash at the books as she spoke, and beginning to 
pile them up again : " we will make the room as 
tidy as can be, in a minute/' 

" My love, what a phrase !'* said Mrs. Brans- 
combe, '* and how you ao rush about ! I am sure 
it is very good-natured of your papa to let you be 
so much with Brian, he must see that it is anything 
but improving for you« Doesn't he think you are 
getting very wild ?" 

Sibyl pouted, and hung her head without reply- 
ing, so Brian came to the rescue. '* Sibbie is not to 
blame, aunt," he said boldly, " I know I'm rough, 
and not fit perhaps to play with girls, but she is 
good-natured, and doesn't mind. And the other 
day, when we were having a good tearing game in 
the vicarage garden, Mr. Merivale was sitting at 
the window, and he looked up and smiled, so I 
don't think he can care about our being wild." 

" But Brian," said the ever truthful Sibyl, " papa 
said afterwards that if you hadn't gone away just 
then he must have called me in, and he said it was 
natural for you to be rough because you are a boy, 
but that I ought to play more quietly, and be more 
— more, like a lady." 

** Just what I have so often told you, Sibylla," 
said Mrs. Branscombe triumphantly ; but Harold 
looked affectionately at the honest little girl, and 
said, 

" Well done, Sibyl, as downright as ever, it is 
quite a treat to meet with such blunt honesty after 
all the shuffling one sees going on in the world." 

" The world ! oh, Harold, one would think you 
were a great big man," said Sibyl, looking up at 
him, her shamefacedness vanishing in a smile of 
wondering amusement, and in a lower tone she 
added, " Please, Harold, don't let Mrs. Branscombe 
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scold Brian P I can't bear her to say he is not fit 
to play with me, and things like that." 

''But what set you to such romps?" asked 
Harold, " I thought you were to have kept Brian 
quiet." 

'' So I was, and we were as demure as mice, till 
Brian remembered it was the seventeenth of the 
month, S. Patrick's Day, you know, and then he 
asked me to play him that tune, and we forgot all 
about being quiet. But, oh ! Harold, I see what 
you mean, that I broke my promise ! I am so sorry, 
I never once thought of that," and she looked the 
very picture of penitence. 

A gong sounded, and Mr. Branscombe put his 
head in at the door, and said, '* Lunch is on the 
table, don't let us keep it waiting, for it is past 
two o'clock, and Harold must be very hungry." 

"I am quite ready," said Mrs. Branscombe, 
rising, " at least, I shall be scarcely a moment re- 
moving my bonnet. Sibylla, my dear, you will stay 
I hope?'* 

"No, thank you, I must go home to dinner, 
mamma said I was to, I ought to have gone before, 
but I did not know it was so late." Then as she 
extended her hand in farewell, she added hur- 
riedly, " If you please, I want to say — I mean I 
am so sorry I forgot my promise to be quiet." 

" Oh !" said Mrs. Branscombe, with goodnatured 
indifference, "Little people's promises are pro- 
verbially made of fragile materials. I must send 
for Mildred next time I want the peace kept, she 
is the steady one." 

Sibyl looked puzzled and downcast, and Mr. 
Branscombe exclaimed, "Never mind, my little 
maid, there is nothing to look so gloomy about, we 
can't put old heads on young shoulders, you know. 
Don't fret, Mrs. Branscombe is not angry with 
you; are you, Isabella ?" 
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"Bat, ob!" said Sibyl, lifting up a very dis- 
tressed little face, ^* Papa says a promise is a sacred 
tbiDg, tbat we never, never ought to break. I 
know he will think — " but here she saw Mr. 
Branscombe impatiently waiting to shake hands, 
and finished her speech by looking appealingly at 
Harold, and whispering, "You understand." 

The rest of the day was passed by Harold and 
Brian, in a diligent endeavour to make acquain- 
tance. Harold conversed on general subjects with 
the extreme suavity which boys of sixteen are 
rather apt to assume, and seemed to understand 
80 much of art, literature, and politics, that Brian 
could hardly believe his ears. Brian said little, 
till at last, making a great effort of politeness, he 
looked straight at Harold, and asked bluntly, 
" How are your father and mother P" 

" They were pretty well when I heard from them, 
thank you," said Harold, slightly smiling, "papa 
writes to me about every other mail." 

" You'll be going out to them when you leave 
school, I suppose ?*' continued Brian. 

" No, I shall go to college, I am to be a clergy- 
man, you know." 

"A parson, oh !" and Brian made a face. 

"Don't be disrespectful, sir," said Mr. Brans- 
combe. " A clergyman's calling is one of the best 
a man can have, it's a — ^in short, a very gentle- 
manly kind of thing, and desirable in many re- 
spects." 

Harold's lip curled, and Brian, turning to him, 
exclaimed, "Is that why you're going to be a 
clergyman? Because it's a gentlemanly sort of 
thing P" 

" No," he answered shortly, and his air of in- 
tense reserve did not encourage further questions. 
"He's awfully proud, that's certain, whatever 
else he may be," thought Brian to himself, and the 
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more be watched him, the more this serene indomi- 
table pride appeared to him his chief characteristic 

Harold was evidently looked upon as quite a per- 
sonage in the village, the cottagers gazed admiringly 
at him as he passed, and made respectful inquiries 
concerning his health ; the school children " bobbed" 
to him, almost as low as to the vicar ; the curate 
asked him to walk with him, and lent him some 
books ; and Mrs. Lingard when inviting his uncle 
and aunt to a dinner party, which was to include 
most of the gentry of the neighbourhood, extended 
her invitation to him with a compliment on the 
'' great good sense and charming manners," which 
had made her almost forget that he was not yet 
" grown up." 

, Harold accepted the invitation, though he de- 
spised the compliment, and when the evening ar* 
rived, set off with his uncle and aunt, elegantly 
attired in correct evening costume, and talking 
condescendingly of *' astonishing the weak minds 
of the natives," and "enlightening their rustic 
intelligences," by his news of men and things. 

Brian spent the evening at the vicarage, and sent 
Sibyl into fits of laughter by his arch mimicry of 
Harold's dignified demeanour ; but presently grow- 
ing graver he began to ask some questions which 
had been in his mind ever since his cousin's arrival, 
and among others, whether Sibyl thought Harold 
would make a good clergyman. 

Sibyl only laughed and said, " she didn't think 
about it;" but on Brian's gravely repeating the 
question, she referred the matter to Mildred. 

"Yes; I think he will," said Mildred reflec- 
tively ; " he is very earnest and good. Only I hope 
he will not make the people too much afraid of 
him. I should not think he would have much 
mercy on anyone who was bad or weak." 

" I know what he'll do," cried Sibyl ; " he'll ex- 
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communicate tbem ! With bell, book, and candle, 
like Thomas a Becket did Eainulf de Broc. Can't 
you fancy you see him doing it ?" 

In her glee at this strange notion of hers, Sibyl 
raised her voice considerably, and her father who 
was reading at a little distance lifted his eyes from 
his book and said gravely, " Sibyl, I am afraid your 
fun is merging into folly." 

" Is it, papa ?" said Sibyl good-humouredly, but 
she had a wild fit on her, and when Brian went on 
to say wonderingly, ** I should like to know what 
makes Harold wish to be a clergyman," she ex- 
claimed, *' Oh, because he thinks himself such a 
wise wise old man that he can teach everybody else. 
I know just how he*ll look when he's a clergyman, 
see, like this" — and seizing a bit of paper she scrib- 
bled down a caricature of Harold in clerical attire, 
with a sermon-book in his hand, and a little church 
in a state of most marvellous perspective appearing 
in the distance, underneath which astonishing pro- 
duction she inscribed, — 

" Who'll be the parson ? 
• I,' says the rook, * with my little book, 
ril be the parson.' " 

" Capital !" cried Brian, seizing hold of it, " The 
legs and feet are rather funny," (they were indeed ; 
for the legs were like straight sticks, and the feet 
stuck out at right angles after the fashion of juve- 
nile figure pieces in general,) "but you have hit 
off Harold's self-satisfied expression exactly; it's 
the very moral of him." 

Sibyl screamed with delight at hearing her per- 
formance approved of; but again Mr. Merivale's 
attention was attracted, and walking over to the 
table he took the drawing from Brian's hand, looked 
at it for a minute, half smiled, and then shaking his 
head at Sibyl, threw it into the fire. " Now, go 
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and plaj me a tune, Sibbie," he said quietly. She 
obeyed the command immediately ; but " The Merry 
Swiss Boy, with variations,*' was embellished with 
some further variations, by no means intended by 
the composer, in the shape of wrong notes, and dis- 
cordant runs. When she had finished it, she 
twirled herself round upon the music stool, and 
asked eagerly, " Will that do, pa|)a ?" 

" Well, Sibyl," he answered smiling, " it was not 
80 good, but what it might have been better : the 
poor Swiss Boy seemed to howl unaccountably now 
and then. Suppose you play it again, and take 
more pains with it." 

She seemed to think the proposition somewhat 
cruel; but recommenced with an evident desire 
to be correct, though in a slow lugubrious manner, 
which converted the merry Swiss Boy into a per- 
formance of most mournful solemnity. 

If he did not exactly howl this time he wailed 
with a forlomness so inexpressibly dreary to listen 
to, that the conclusion of the piece was hailed, rather 
to the little musician's chagrin, by a general look 
of relief, and a shout of laughter from the younger 
part of the audience. 

Brian and Philip commenced a vigorous clapping, 
and in answer to Sibyl's rather pettish, " How silly 
you are !" Brian exclaimed, " You don't under- 
stand, my dear Sibyl, we are clapping not because 
of the piece, but because it's done, as the man said, 
when a German amateur singer concluded his song 
at the forty-second verse, and was greeted with no 
end of applause." 

" They are so cross, papa," said Sibyl, turning 
appealingly to Mr. Merivale. 

" Are they P" he said, gently ; " or are they only 
in fun ? and is it my little Sibyl who is cross P" 
She hid her face in her hands without reply, and 
Brian thought he heard rather a passionate sob. 
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but she was evidentlj struggling with herself, and 
in a few minutes she looked up and said, '* I am 
sorry, papa." 

The sight of Sibyl's penitence made Brian feel 
quite guilty ; his merriment seemed to him now 
to have been really unkind, and he thought her very 
heroic for having achieved so speedy a victory over 
her angry feelings. It gave him a glimpse into the 
system by which she was taught to repress all the 
little angry emotions, the self-indulgent griefs which 
he had been accustomed to consider too slight mat-* 
ters to be worth the effort of combating. 

When she went back to her seat at the table he 
ran to her side and exerted himself to cheer her up 
again. This was not a very di£Scult task, for 
Sibyl's smiles came more readily than her tears, 
and soon she was laughing over his description of 
an Irish peasant wedding. 

*^ Brian," said Mildred, who had been listening 
attentively, " you must certainly become storyteller 
in ordinary to the Sultan. You have such a stock 
of funny stories ; enough for a thousand and one 
nights almost." 

"Story-teller to a* hay then Turk I* no thank 
you, Mrs. Mildred, I'm not going to demean my« 
self to such a thing." 

** Then what are you going to be really ? a sol- 
dier ?" 

Brian only looked mysterious, and gave a glance 
of intelligence at Sibyl as much as to say, " Ah, I 
shall be something much greater than Mildred 
fancies." So Mildred continued: ** Perhaps you 
haven't made up your mind yet ; and really I don't 
know what you would be fit for* Papa, what do 
you think Brian ought to be P" 

" ' The King's Majesty's most excellent Hocus- 
pocus' is the character which I should think would 
suit him best," replied Mr. Merivale archly. 
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"Papa, what is that?" inquired Sibyl, in aston- 
ishment. 

*' A title which was assumed by a juggler in the 
reign of James the First. I nope I have not 
offended you, Brian, by the suggestion, it came into 
my mind just then." 

"I think it's rather a jolly notion," said Brian 
laughing ; " if I were a juggler, I shouldn't be ex- 
pected to behave myself ; people would say, * sure, 
it's only the Hocus-pocus ; what can you expect of 
him but nonsense?' " 

" You think it would be an excuse for unbounded 
drollery, a sort of licence to commit mischief." 

''That's it, exactly," said Brian, clapping hisr 
hands. " I declare I think I'll adopt the idea. 
Wouldn't it be rich to hear some of aunt Isabella's 
visitors asking her, ' Fray, ma'am, what career does 
your nephew intend to embrace P' and she answer- 
ing, ' At present, madam, he is educating for the 
position of Hocus-pocus.' " 

What made this nonsense really funny was 
Brian's exact mimicry of his aunt's dry tones, but 
though the children laughed, Mrs. Merivale raised 
her eyes with the calmly disapproving look which 
Brian knew and dreaded, ^and Mr. Merivale said, 
" Mimicry is not allowed in this house even ta 
Hocus-pocuses. I don't like to hear you taking off 
your aunt's manner, it is not respectful." ** Bother 
respect," was on the tip of Brian's tongue, but Mr. 
Merivale, with all his good nature, was not the per- 
son to whom such speeches could be addressed with 
impunity, so this little ebullition was suppressed. 

" Oh, papa," cried little Philip, " do just let 
Brian show you how Harold talks about the natives, 
(that's the people here, you know), he was showing 
us some time ago, and he did it so capitally, please 
do just let him do that once again ? I do like it so." 

"Ah^Phil," said his father, "I'm afraid you're 
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of the same mind as the little schoolgirl who once 
said to mamma, ' If you please, ma'am, I do so 
like wrong things when they're pleasant/ but I 
mustn't indulge you in this particular ; and see, it 
is long past nine, so Sibyl, and Austin, and you had 
better go to bed. You have had nearly an hour's 
grace already in honour of Brian's being here." 

** Which is the most hateful county in England ?" 
said Sibyl; and Austin immediately responded, 
" Bedfordshire ;" but after having relieved them- 
selves by this covert expression of their feelings 
on the subject, the three children put aside their 
occupations very goodhuraouredly, and after bidding 
good night, ran away to bed, racing each other up 
the stairs and indulging in a roundelay on the 
landing place. 

Brian lingered another half-hour, whilst Mildred 
sang to him some Irish ballads which she had 
learned at his especial request, and then took his 
way homewards with an odd jumble in his mind of 
regrets for having been unkind to Sibyl, amuse- 
ment at what he called 'the Hocus-pocus plan,' 
and misgivings as to whether the playful ridicule 
of his aunt in which he had accustomed himself to 
indulge without scruple was not, afber all, one of 
those ' pleasant wrong things' which he had begun 
to think it his duty to give up. His * duty,' fop 
though but a little while before, that word had 
seemed to him the embodiment of everything tame 
and formal, and tiresome, he was now just beginning 
to recognize it as the watchword of all gallant Chris- 
tian hearts, and was ready like a knight of old to 
* faire son devoir,' as a warrior should do, though 
the enemies he had to slay were his own faults and 
failings, not * the Sarrazens grete of stature, and 
terryblle to beholde,' against whom a medisBval 
champion was wont to wage holy war. 




CHAPTEE IV. 

" Duty like a stem preceptor, 
Sometimes frowns or seems to frornn^ 
Choose her thistles for ihj sceptre^ 
While youth's roses are thy crown." 

WOEDSWOETH. 

Oks afbemoon that Mr. Merivale was seated in 
Mr, Branscombe^s drawing-room holding a discus- 
sion with him on the repairs which were executing 
in some alm&houses in the parish, Mrs. Branscombe 
came in with an expression of great alarm on her 
countenance and asked her husband if he had heard 
the firing that was going on near the house, and if 
he could at all account for it. 

He could not ; and seemed as much astonished 
as herself; but Mr. Merivale explained. "It is 
your nephew Brian, he is firing at a mark with a 
light fowling piece in the field behind your fir grove. 
He really seems a capital shot for so young a boy ; 
and your coachman is keeping watch over him, bo 
I think there can be no danger. Sibyl and I came 
through the fields, and she was so enraptured mth 
Brian's prowess that I left her to look on at him." 

*^ Brian! that heedless creature,'' exclaimed Mrs. 
Branscombe in horror, '* How can he possibly have 
got hold of a gun P I wonder you could venture 
to leave Sibylla with him, Mr. Merivale, when you 
know what dreadful accidents with firearms one so 
often hears of." 
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** I must plead guilty to not having ,had a fear on 
the subject, Mr. Merivale answered composedly. 
•* Brian is certainly very young to be trusted with 
a gun, but he seemed to manage it beautifully, 
and I told Sibyl where she was to stand, to the side 
of him, and quite out of reach of his aim. Of course 
I did not then know that Brian had not received 
his uncle's permission to shoot." 

•* But Sibylla is so thoughtless,*' exclaimed Mrs. 
Branscombe in manifest anxiety, *' she will be sure 
to forget and perhaps run into danger. Oh, pray, 
Mr. Bransconibe, go out and put a stop to it." 

** I really think I must," said goodnatured Mr. 
Branscombe, who yet seemed in no hurry to act 
upon that advice, " it won't do to have this boy 
firing away without my leave." 

"And perhaps killing himself, or poor little 
Sibylla, or somebody," put in Mrs. Branscombe. 

The two gentlemen smiled, and Mr. Branscombe 
observed half apologetically to Mr. Merivale, 

** Isabella is rather nervous about these kind of 
things, but if you knew what a careless, reckless 
creature Brian is, you would scarcely wonder at her 
alarm just now. I must really send and tell him 
to come in, I think." And accordingly he rang 
the bell, and bade the servant who appeared in an- 
Bwer, to go to Brian, and tell him to cease firing, 
and come in directly. A few minutes passed, and 
then a light footstep was heard on the stairs, and 
Sibylla bounded into the room. 

** Oh, please, must Brian come quite directly ?" 
she brea^lessly inquired. ** He is firing at a book 
now, and he Bays ne can hit it in the same place 
ten times in succession ; he has done it four times, 
and be wants to go on and do the rest, so I said I 
would come and ask you if he might." 

Mr. &*anscombe looked doubtful, and said Brian 
ought to have come when he was sent for, and 
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Sibyl read in her father's face a reproof for having 
interfered between the uncle and nephew : she was 
sent to tell Brian that he was wanted, and must 
come at once, and in as short a time as was possi- 
ble he returned with her, looking very elate at his 
prowess in firing, though at the same time a good 
deal vexed at being called away in the midst of his 
sport. 

He brought his gun under his arm to the great 
terror of his aunt, who evidently expected to see it 
go off on the spot, and seeing her expression of 
alarm, he exclaimed not very respectfully, "You 
needn't look so awfully frightened, Aunt Isabella, 
it is not loaded, I assure you." 

'* Take care, Brian, that is not the way to speak 
to your aunt," said Mr. Branscombe ; " I sent for 
you to know where you got that gun. You are too 
young and too heedless to be trusted with one." 

" It is my own, my very own," said Brian im- 
petuously; "papa gave it me last autumn, and 
taught me how to use it. I used to go out shoot- 
ing with him, and he never said I was too young." 

" Perhaps not," said Mr. Branscombe in a con- 
ciliatory tone, " and when you went out with him, 
no doubt he took care that you came to no harm, 
but now it is quite different; and though I am 
sorry to interfere with your pleasure, I must ask 
you to give your gun into my care till you are older 
and steadier. Your aunt will not have a moment's 
peace while it remains in your possession." 

'^ Oh dear," said Brian in indignant consterna- 
tion, " why. Uncle Walter, I have had it ever since 
I have been with you, and I am sure no harm has 
come of it. Papa showed me how to take pro- 
per care of it, and I have done so always. Pray, 
pray let me keep it, you don't know how hard it 
would be to me to give it up. Oh, if you only 
knew — !" 
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" I am sorry,*' said Mr. Branscombe, " but really 
it is too ridiculous to think of a boy not quite thir- 
teen years old being trusted with a gun ; I can't 
possibly allow it indeed, Brian. Give the gun here 
to me, and bring me what shot and powder you 
have.;' 

Brian gave the gun a passionate swing in hia 
hand as if he would have flung it through the win- 
dow, but he caught an earnest glance of Mr. 
Merivale's kind eyes, and the glance said " obey'* 
as plainly as it could speak. He was not disposed 
to yield merely because Mr. Merivale wished it, 
but it made him pause before giving way to what 
he was disposed to think rightful indignation. 

" It's too bad," — such was the train of his 
thoughts, — ** Uncle Walter lets me do as I like 
about lessons and fifty things which many people 
would make a stand about ; and then when 1 want 
to keep my own gun that my own father gave me, 
he says he * can't possibly allow it.* It's a horrid 
shame ; how am I to do anything for Ireland if I 
forget how to shoot ? and yet Mr. Merivale thinks 
I ought to obey, even Sibyl does I am sure, and 
papa said I was to do all that Uncle Walter told 
me. Well, here goes then !" and after a pause of 
indecision he walked up to his uncle, and laid the 
gun down on the table oeside him. 

"That's right," said Mr. Branscombe kindly; 
" that's a good fellow. Now go and fetch the pow- 
der and shot, and put them on my study table." 

Brian turned to fetch them. "I am to have 
them back though some day P" he said firmly, 
** they are mine, and nothing can make them not 
mine. I'll give them up now since you wish it, 
though I'm sure papa would have let me keep 
them, but you'll give them me back when I'm 
older ? You promise that ?" 

**Te8, yes, certainly," said Mr. Branscombe, 
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" when you're older and steadier," and Brian ran 
off, slamming the door after him. 

Sibyl looked imploringly at her father. "Do 
say something for Brian, papa," she whispered 
under her breath. 

Mr. Merivale, however, had no intention of in- 
terfering, though when Mr. Branscombe turned to 
him saying, " I should never have forgiven myself 
if Brian had come to any accident through that 
gun ; if it had been Harold now, I should have 
been able to trust him ;" he answered, " I cannot 
but think that in this respect Brian is more to be 
trusted than Harold ; he seems to have been re- 
markably well taught, whereas Harold, I thinks 
has had but little instruction, and so far as I. can 
remember, handles a gun in a very unsportsman- 
like manner." 

" Ah," said Mr. Branscombe laughing, " I know 
now why you show so much sympathy with Brian. 
I remember you were considered a famous shot at 
College, and I suppose the old sportsman instinct 
has not quite died out in you." 

** Perhaps not, though I have not touched a gun 
since my college days ; but I feel for Brian, because 
he has been suddenly uprooted from a free manly 
harum-scarum sort of life which has developed his 
physical powers, though it has done little for his 
mental ; and now civilized manners and quiet occu- 
pations naturally seem distasteful to him. Your 
carriage horses are not suitable for riding, are they P 
otherwise I should think a good gallop would be a 
real refreshment to him, and I feel sure he is quite 
good enough rider to be trusted." 

" Well, hum, I will see about it," replied Mr, 
Branscombe reflectively ; " there is a good deal in 
what you say, and indeed Mr^. Branscombe and I 
have always borne in mind the way the poor fellow 
has been brought up as an excuse for his strange 
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behaviour. I am sura in the six weeks he has been 
with us he has given us a great deal of annoyance 
one way or another, yet we have said but little to 
him, and have never once thought of punishing him.'^ 

*' Indeed P" said Mr. Merivale with so peculiar 
an emphasis, that Sibyl felt sure he had by no means 
meant to advocate such indiscriminate indulgence 
towards Brian's faults, only tp hint at the desir- 
ability of giving a greater scope to the gratification 
of his innocent tastes. 

At this moment the sound of Brian's voice raised 
high in dispute was heard on the stairs, and in a 
few seconds he rushed into the room. 

" Uncle Walter, is Harold to insult me ?*' he 
angrily exclaimed. 

"Harold never insults anybody," said Mrs, 
Branscombe, rousing at this imputation on her fa- 
vourite, who entered the room as she spoke, look*- 
ing even more dignified than usual, and with a cool 
provoking smile upon his lips. 

" What is the matter, Harold P" inquired Mr, 
Branscombe, " what is Brian annoyed about P" 

" Only at a little remark of mine, sir," Harold 
answered quietly. " He said it was unjust of you 
to take his gun away from him when he could shoot 
as well as anybody, and I said I would rather be- 
lieve in your justice than in an Irish boast/' 

"How unkind of you!" cried Sibylla, turning 
round on him with flashing eyes, but Harold only 
smiled in return, and her father silenced her before 
she could say any more. 

'< I should have thought you might have settled 
the dispute between yourselves," Mr. Branscombe 
said with some displeasure, '^ when you go to school, 
Brian, you will learn that it is not thought honour^* 
able for boys to make complaints of one another.*' 

Brian's cheeks burned hotter with shame than 
they had with anger, but Harold advanced to his 
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uncle and said, " Please don't say any more about 
it, Uncle "Walter, it was perhaps my fault for say- 
ing what I did ; I should have remembered thai 
Brian is rather touchy.'* 

Sibyl thought the close of this speech a fresh 
insult, but the Branscombes seemed to view it 
in quite a different light, and exhorted Brian to 
* make friends with his cousin who was so con- 
siderate and kind to him.' 

Brian would not see Harold's proffered hand. 

" He has insulted my country," he said, turning 
indignantly away, '^ he says Irishmen are always 
braggarts." 

Mr. Branscombe looked as if at that moment be 
was disposed to wish Irishmen at the bottom of the 
sea, but he only said, " "Well, well, you must forget 
all that, and if you can*t be quiet now, you'd better 
go away, for I want to talk to Mr. Merivale." 

Brian dashed off, and Harold seated himself be- 
side the table, and began tranquilly to mend some 
quill pens for his aunt. 

Mr. Branscombe and the vicar continued their 
interrupted conversation about the almshouses, but 
when the latter rose to take leave, Sibylla said, 
^' Oh, papa, didn't you say you would ask Brian to 
take a walk with us to-day ?" 

" I did propose doing so, Sibyl," he replied, 
" but it is getting late, so we shall not have time to 
go far, and besides it is perhaps scarcely a happy 
moment to choose for the invitation." 

He looked doubtfully at Mr. Branscombe, as be 
spoke ; but that gentleman answered readily, ** Oh, 
I've no objection to Brian's going with you, if you 
like to take him. It will put him into good-humour 
again, perhaps. I'll go and see for him myself; 
for I don't like sending the servants to him when 
he's out of sorts." 

He rose and went, and Mrs. Branscombe called 
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Sibyl to her to adjust her hat, which, with charac- 
teristic disregard of appearances she was about to 
tie on hind part before. So Mr. Merivale and 
Harold were left to entertain each other for a 
moment. 

** It's a fine day for a walk," said Harold, feeling 
constrained to say something. 

" Very,*' said the Vicar, drily. 

Not another syllable passed between them ; but 
Harold's head drooped as if beneath a rebuke. 
"When Brian found himself in the open air, with 
Mr. Merivale and Sibyl, he shook off the gloom 
that hung over him, and ere long was in his usual 
state of wild, unrestrained spirits. They called at 
the vicarage for Austin and Philip, and the four 
children amused themselves with running races 
along the road, leaving Mr. Merivale to his solitary 
meditations. Brian had obtained leave for Nial 
to be of the party, and great was the entertainment 
to the little Merivales of seeing him run to fetch 
the sticks and stones which Brian threw for the 
purpose. In their merriment they took no note of 
distance, and all seemed surprised when the Vicar 
stopped at the gate of a lonely little cottage, say- 
ing, '^ I think this must be the extent of our walk 
to-day, little people ; and, as I want to pay a visit 
to old Mrs. Eogers, I must leave you to yourselves 
for a few minutes." 

He was unfastening the gate which led into the 
little strip of garden in front of the cottage, when 
a sickly but pleasing-looking young woman accosted 
him with the inquiry, ** Oh, if you please, sir, shall 
I find Mrs. Merivale at home P I was going to 
her about my clothing-club money. My husband's 
brother has got him work in Chatham dockyard, and 
we're going right away to Chatham to live, so I must 
take my money out of the club, if you please, sir." 

The Vicar showed all due interest in the news» 
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and ended by regretting that both Mrs. Merivale 
and Mildred were gone for a long drive with Mrs, 
Lingards and would probably not be back until quite 
late. 

** The little lady cast up my book last time, air," 
said the woman hesitatingly. 

"Sibyl? Then perhaps she can do it again; 
she knows more of the club matters than I do, for 
she is learning to help her mamma in that sort of 
things. Just let me seo your book though, Mrs. 
Oswald." 

" I'm afraid you'll find it looks rather cur'ous, 
sir," said Mrs. Oswald, blushing as she produced it, 
" Father was a-trying to add it up last night, and 
not being a very good reckoner, he made some 
little jottings at the side to help him on like." 

The '* little jottings " were in figures of quite as 
large size as those of the original sum, and as they 
wore not divided from it in any way. the confusion 
may be imagined. Mr. Merivale, not knowing the 
arrangement of the book, was fairly puzzled, and 
called Sibyl to his assistance. 

"Do you understand it, Sibbie?" he whispered, 
smiling, " it regularly beats me." 

" Oh yes, see, those are mamma's figures, that 
middle column," said Sibyl, with ready compreheu" 
sion of the affair. " It's a pity that there are all 
those figures at the side, they make it so confus* 
ing, but I think I know how it ought to be." 

" Well then, you shall add it up, while I go and 
see Mrs. Eogers, and when I come out I will give 
you the money ; or shall I ask Mrs. Sogers to let 
you come and sit down at her table P" 

" Oh no, she talks so, I can do it better here ; 
but see, papa, what a lot of horrid figures !" And 
Sibyl looked as if she did not like the task at all. 

"Hush," said her father, "no grumbling, you 
ought to be glad to be a useful little girl," and 
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putting his pencil in her hand, he turned towards 
the cottage. 

Sibyl sat down on the low gate, which was the 
only opening in the hedge that bordered each side 
of the lane for about half a mile. Brian came to 
look over her, and began loudly to commiserate 
her for having such a disagreeable task, when she 
pressed his arm, and made him look towards Mrs. 
Oswald, who was standing at a little distance, yet 
not BO far off but that she could hear him when he 
raised his voice. 

** It is not so very bad,*' she said, " only these 
columns of pence to be added up and made into 
shillings, and then a penny on each shilling to be 
added for interest. Five and two are seven, seven 
and four are eleven, eleven and three are fourteen. 
Go away, dear Brian, you only fidget me." 

"Tou seem to go at it famously/' said Brian, 
" I thought you hated arithmetic. Why can't you 
give her the money out of hand without bothering 
about adding it up ?" 

"Why how should I know what to give her 
then ? oh, Brian, don't be silly. Fourteen and five 
are nineteen, nineteen and eight — no, that eight is 
one of Mr. Oswald's figures ; oh dear, where was IP" 

Brian saw that she would really do better alone, 
BO he left her and went to the boys, who were trying 
unsuccessfully to make Nial leap the hedge. Sibyl 
got through one column of figures satisfactorily, but 
just as she was turning the leaf she happened to 
glance towards Mrs. Oswald, and saw that she was 
looking very tired, and leaning for support against 
the thpmy hedge. 

"I must make her sit down," thought Sibyl, 
starting up, and running towards her she said, " I 
am going to stand, so you had better sit down on 
the gate, had you not r It is not very comforta- 
ble, but it will rest you a little," 
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Of course Mrs. Oswald objected to taking the 
"little lady's" seat, but Sibyl aflBirmed so energeti- 
cally that she intended to stand, and insisted so 
strongly on Mrs. Oswald's sitting down, that at 
length she was prevailed on to do so. 

After this, Sibyl felt in better humour with the 
puzzling figures, and got on so famously with her 
addition that she had arrived at the sum total be- 
fore her father appeared. 

" Did you make it the same ?" she said, showing 
the result to Mrs. Oswald. 

"Indeed, miss," replied the woman, smiling, 
"Father never got as far as that, and I'm no 
reckoner at all myself. I make no doubt you've 
done it right, and I thank you kindly." 

"I think it is right," said Sibyl, "but mamma 
will go over it again with her book, and if I have 
not made it enough, she will send you what is 
over." 

" But suppose you should have made it too 
much, miss?" 

" Why, then I must give the Club some of my 
own money to make up, that will serve me right 
for being stupid." 

" Dear miss, you shouldn't say that, you're but 
a little creature, to be so quick at figures," said 
Mrs. Oswald, looking admiringly at the child's 
intelligent face; "I wonder that you've taken to 
them so early, that I do." 

" I haven't taken to them, but they've taken to 
me," replied Sibyl, with a droll look. "Papa 
makes me do sums every morning." 

"Ah! you've a good papa, miss," said Mrs. 
Oswald, warmly; "I wish we could stay in his 
parish, I'm sure. You should hear my little boy 
G^eorgy talk of him, and of Master Austin too. 
Which is Master Austin of those young gentle* 
men ?" 
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'*The dark one; would you like to speak to 
him ? Here, Austin !" 

Austin came running up, and when Sibyl ex- 
plained that this was Georgy Oswald's mother, and 
that Georgy was going away the next day, he 
produced a fine ripe orange from his pocket, and 
putting it into Mrs. Oswald's hand, said, " Give 
him that with my love, and tell him I shall miss 
him in the class very much. Mildred says he's the 
best boy in it." 

Mrs. Oswald looked very pleased, and observed 
with a smile, " He says you^re the best in the class. 
Master Austin, and be begged me to give his duty 
to you, and the same to Miss "Wynne, with the 
best of thanks for all she's taught him." 

" "What's the row ?" inquired Brian, as Austin 
returned from his conference with Georgy's mo- 
ther." 

" Why, that's the mother of a little boy that's in 
the same class as me in the Sunday School, Mil- 
dred's class, you know. She looks very pale, poor 
woman. I'm glad Sibyl gave her up the seat on 
the gate." 

"How's Sibbie getting on with the bothering 
arithmetic ?" 

" O, she's done it. She was very good about it, 
wasn't she, Brian ? for you know she hates sums. 
I've seen her almost crying over them at home, 
but papa makes her do them all the same." 

" Pleasant !" said Brian, shrugging his shoulders, 
'* I can't make out you people." 

" "What can't you make out ?" 

" Why, how you can all be so happy and jolly, 
and so fond of your papa and mamma, when you 
have to do such disagreeable things, and never 
hardly get your own way." 

Austin's gipsy eyes sparkled with fun. " We're 
poor miserable little creatures, aren't we, Philip ?" 
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he said Iftugfaing, '' we actually haye to do addition 
sums, and we actually are not let to be idle and 
naughty; it's very kind of us, isn't it? not to 
hate papa and mamma ; suppose we run away from 
them, and hide in the wooos, and live on mud pies 
and blackberries.*' 

" Brian's a silly," said Philip sturdily, ** a silly 
billy:' 

Brian's answer to this speech, was to take the 
little fellow (who was about half his own size,) up 
in his arms, and pretend to throw him over the 
hedge, but the ruse did not frighten Philip, he 
laughed delightedly, and continued to affirm, ** Yoa 
are a silly, Brian, you are, you are" 

"While the boys had been talking Mr. Merivate 
had come out of the t;ottage, and now having given 
Mrs. Oswald her money, and conversed with her a 
little on her plans for the future, he summoned the 
children to his side^ and turned in a homeward 
direction. 

The little people seemed to have had enough of 
races, for Sibyl and Brian walked on steadily in 
front, conversing eagerly about some aflairs of 
their own, while Austin and Philip stayed with 
their father asking a series of those disconnected 
questions which seem naturally to come into little 
boys' heads when they get an older person all to 
themselves. 

After a string of inquiries varying from " Papa, 
why do they sometimes in pictures draw the sun like 
a face, with nose and eyes r I never see any nose and 
eyes in the sun ;" to " Papa, when you were a little 
boy, did you wear pinafores at dinner?" Philip 
bethought himself of imparting information in his 
turn, and accordingly announced with much so- 
lemnity of manner, '' Papa, I have discovered some-' 
thing." 

"Well, pray let me hear it, Philip,'' was the 
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reply, with a goodnafcured assumption of profound 
interest in the matter. 

'* I hare discovered why Brian bustles so much 
in Church, and is so silly ; it is because his papa 
at home let him do just as he liked." 

" Bustles in Church ! what do you mean, Philip?" 

" Why, papa» isn't the way Brian stares about 
and kicks with his feet, and leans on his elbows, 
called bustling ?" 

«0h, PhilTy," «aid Austin, laughing, «' that's 
called being restless, bustling is quite different ; it 
is the way cook goes about the kitchen when she 
is in a hurry to get dinner." 

" Can no one but cooks bustle, then ?" inqiured 
Philip in surprise. 

"Yes, Philip,*' said his feth«r; "anyone who 
movies ttbout in the same busy, hurried manner 
that cook sometimes does may be said to bustle, 
but I don't think Brian can be accused of doing 
that." 

^' Noy but, papa, yon know what I mean about 
Brian, and you know that though Sibbie is often 
just as wild and jolly as he is, yet in Church, and 
when we are reading the Bible, or saying the Cate- 
chism to you at home, she is as still, oh, as still as 
she can be." 

"Yes, but then I know too, Philip, that Sibyl 
only learned this quiet behaviour gradually, and 
that there is a certain little boy who has had a 

Seat deal of pains taken with him, and yet is very 
r from being as quiet as he ought to be." 
Philip hung his head a minute. **You mean 
me, papa," he said, '* but I am not so noisy as 
Brian is, and I say all the responses." 

"Does your tieing a little less badly behaved 
give you the right to find fault with him, then ?" 
said Mr. Merivale, gravely. 

A very soft ** No, papa," waa at first the only an- 
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swer, but presently Philip said with a smile, " The 
other day I heard Mr. Branscombe talking to 
Brian about being naughty in Church, and he 
talked so funny, and said that Brian fidgeted him, 
and that it wasn't right for people to be a tease — 
no, he didn't say a tease, but something like that — 
to others. He didn't say one word about the 
Church being God's holy house, or the kind of 
things that you tell us, papa." 

Mr. Merivale sighed involuntarily. This was 
not the first time he had had reason to suspect that 
Brian was urged to right behaviour by the lower 
instead of the higher motive. However, he only 
said, 

" Mr. Branscombe spoke quite truly, Philip : it 
is very wrong to do what will annoy others, and 
may hinder their attention. But do you know 
what I think would be better for Brian than almost 
any talking to him P I mean good example. If he 
were to see us all behaving as we ought to do, — 
seeming as if we indeed remembered that we were 
in God's holy house, and rejoiced to be there, — 
don't you think that would be a better reproof to 
his own wandering looks and careless manner than 
any words ?" 

" Yes, and much jollier for him, because scolding 
is so tiresome," said Philip ; while Austin, with 
better appreciation of his father's meaning, ex- 
claimed, 

"Brian does notice when other people behave 
well : he said to me one day about how good Sibyl 
was in Church, and he spoke as if he was ashamed. 
When Philip asked him if he knew the hymn that 
begins 

* Little children must be quiet 
When to holy Church they go,' 

he laughed, and said it sounded babyish, and that 
he never learned hymns ; but when Sibyl repeated 
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it all to him, he listened quite nicely, and did not 
laugh at all." 

*' Then you see even a little girl like Sibyl can 
do good ; not by setting up to teach and find fault, 
but by simply trying to do what is right herself." 

" I should like to be a good example,'* said Philip, 
with head erect ; but Austin whispered softly, 

'* That seems too fine to think of, papa. If I try 
to be good with all my might, that will do, won't 
it, without thinking of being an example P" 

" Yes, Austin, that is a more excellent way," said 
his father, tenderly ; and unconsciously he pressed 
the child^s hand still tighter within his own. 

When Brian took leave of the Merivales at the 
Vicarage gate, his face was bright and smiling as 
usual, and he seemed to have forgotten his grief at 
being deprived of his gun. 

In the evening, however, Sibylla explained, 

" Tou know, papa, Brian was dreadfully vexed 
and grieved at having his gun taken away from 
him ; but only think, he would not talk much about 
it, or let me say how sorry I was. He said his 
papa had told him that it was weak to brood over 
grievances, and that if he met with any troubles 
here, he must bear them like a man." 

Mr. Merivale was much pleased to hear this; 
but in the plenitude of her admiration, Sibyl wanted 
to make him admit that Brian had behaved beauti- 
fully throughout the whole affair, and that it would 
have been quite impossible for him to help being 
cross. 

" I am sure," pleaded she, ** I should have been 
a great deal crosser ;" and her father smiled as he 
answered, 

" Yes, I can quite believe that, my little maid, 
and I think you do well to admire Brian's brave 
way of bearing his troubles ; but you must not let 
your liking for Brian influence your judgment so 
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far as to make you think passionate temper excus- 
able under any circumstances." 

" But you will allow that Mr. Branscombe was 
very unkind and horrid, and Harold quite unbear- 
able, won't you, papa ?" urged Sibyl, coaxingly. 

Mr. Merivale, however, would by no means allow 
this, though he said he was sorry that it had not 
occurred to Mr. Branscombe to restrict Brian's 
firing to occasional times, when some one could be 
present to watch him, instead of taking away the 
gun from him altogether. **I hope you did not 
speak to Brian of his uncle in that way," he added. 

" But I did," said Sibylla ; " I called him a cross 
old dragon, and said I hated him. Brian said his 
uncle was very kind to him on the whole, and pre- 
tended to scold me for calling him names ; but I 
think, by a little twinkle in his eye, that he rather 
enjoyed it." 

Mr. Merivale could scarcely control a little twin- 
kle in his eye at his daughter's candid announce- 
ment, but when he spoke both words and tone 
were grave. 

** Sibyl, you must surely know that it was very 
naughty to set Brian the example of disrespect to- 
wards Mr. Branscombe. I cannot let you be sa 
much with him as I have hitherto, if I find that, 
instead of helping him to be good, you encourage 
him in thinking or speakiug improperly of his 
uncle, or in disregarding his aunt's wishes as you 
have done lately." 

Sibyl's frank eyes drooped tearfully under the 
reproof. 

" Papa, I know it was naughty," she said at last ; 
" I am very sorry ; I will try not to do so again." 

" That is right," he said, kissing her; " and try 
to remember for the future that it is not for a little 
girl like you to attempt to judge Mr. and Mrs. 
Branscombe, and that, if any naughty thought 
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about them should come into your head, Brian is 
the last person to whom you must express it." 

" I shall tell it to you, papa," said Sibyl, archly, 
'^ and then you will scold me for it, and all will be 
right again." 

'* Better not have it to tell," he answered, smil- 
ing. *' Think about your own faults, instead of 
trying to find faults in other people." 

Sibyl laughed, and after bestowing on him a ye- 
hement embrace, tripped away to bed, where she 
dreamt that a great dragon was coming to devour 
her, and that her papa insisted on her treating the 
dreadful creature with respect ; whereupon she 
made a curtsey, which so mollified his dragonship, 
that he gave up his previous intention of devouring 
her on the spot. 



CHAPTEE V. 

" Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 

.Whene'er is spoke a noble thought, 

Our hearts in glad surprise. 

To higher levels rise. 
* * * * » 

. . Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs ; 
And by their overflow, 
Eaise us from what is low 1" 

LONGPELLOW. 

'* Aw AT to the woods with me," bummed Brian 
O'Neill, as he stood at the low green gate of the 
vicarage garden, and beckoned to Sibylla, who was 
flitting about among the crocus beds, gathering a 
nosegay for her mamma. 

" Not to-day, Brian," she answered, dancing up 
to him, " I am engaged this afternoon to mamma. 
It is her birthday, and she has asked papa as a 
treat to read aloud to us a little life of S. Vincent 
de Paul, that he has been making up from some 
large books about him. For a wonder he has 
nothing very particular to do in the village to-day, 
so as soon as he comes back from the school he is 
going to begin. I don't care much about hearing 
it, but I think mamma would rather that I should." 

" I should think it wouldn't be bad," said Brian, 
*' Vincent de Paul was a first-rate fellow, not one 
of those tiresome preachy people, always palaver- 
ing, that good books make such a rout about, but 
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a downright noble fellow, always doing good, and 
never thinking of himself. There was a little 
sketch of his life in a magazine at home, I remem- 
ber I read it out to papa one Sunday.'* 

" Would you like to hear what my papa is going 
to read about him ?" inquired Sibyl. ** I should 
like to have you so much ; shall I ask mamma if 
you may stay ?" 

Brian demurred a little, and asked if the reading 
would take long, but Sibyl saw he would rather 
stay than not, so she ran off to her mamma, and 
soon returned with a cordial invitation to spend 
the afternoon at the vicarage, and if he pleased, 
drink tea and go to Church with them. 

" We are to sit in the summer-house now," con- 
tinued Sibyl. " Papa thinks as the day is so very 
mild, more like June than April he says, we shall 
be quite warm enough. Shall we go there at 
once?" 

Brian assented, and they amused themselves by 
decking the summer-house with evergreens, and 
bunches of violets, and primroses, in honour of 
Mrs. Merivale's birthday. So tasteful were their 
arrangements that Mrs. Merivale and Mildred, 
when they came out, expressed the greatest admi- 
ration, and considerately forbore to remark that the 
little decorators in their enthusiasm had left the 
poor flower beds rather bare. 

Ere long Mr. Merivale returned from the school, 
and appeared in the summer-house, manuscript in 
hand, with Austin clinging to his arm, while Philip 
came bounding along after him, shouting out, "Will 
you have your little plague, papa ? or shall he go 
and play at ball in the kitchen garden ?" 

" That shall be as my little plague likes," said 
the vicar, as he shook hands with Brian, " but if 
you come here, Philip, you must be very quiet, so 
perhaps you had better play at ball." 
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" So I will,'* said the child ; " won't you come, 
Austin P" Bat Austin only pressed closer to his 
father, with a beseeching " I may stay, may I not, 
papap" BO Master ^h^ trotted off by himself, 
humming the tune of " The British Grenadiers." 

''Had you not better get something ta do, 
Sibylla P" said Mrs. Merivale; "you could quite 
well hem little Mary Blencoe's pinafore while you 
listen to your papa." 

" Do you mean that I must, mamma P because I 
would rather not," said Sibyl, very piteously. 

" Was that little Miss Do-nothing who spoke, or 
only a near relation P" inquired her father, with a 
comic air of astonishment; "Come, run away, 
Sibyl, and get your work ; I will not begin to read 
till you return." 

She raced off without another word, carefully 
averting her face from her father, as she passed 
him, lest he should see the pout which his orders 
had called up. 

She came back, however, in a few minutes with 
her usual sunny expression of countenance, and 
began a vigorous stitching at the pinafore, but ap- 
parently the commencement of the life of the good 
Vincent did not interest her much, for she moved 
restlessly in her seat, and presently gave vent to a 
yawn. 

Her mamma gently reproved her ; and her papa 
laughingly observed that they had only exchanged 
' Miss Do-nothing' for * Miss Fidgets,' and that 
she had better go and play with Philip, but she 
preferred to remain, and after a while her beaming 
eyes and rapt attention showed that this life of pure 
and unfailing charity had awakened her interest 
and sympathy. 

When Mr. Merivale read of Vincent's tender 
care for the poor foundlings, until then neglected 
in the streets of Paris, Sibyl's cheeks began to glow ; 
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and when he proceeded to the description of his 
establishing a hospital for the poor galley slaves at 
Marseilles, his opening the house of La Salpetri^re 
as an asylum for the beggars, his missions, his ex- 
ertions for the Christian slaves in Barbary, and his 
thousand other labours of love ; she hung upon the 
words with absorbed looks and bated breath. The 
submissive persevering patience of Vincent's an- 
swer to the impatient ladies of charity who wanted 
to attempt too much at once, '' Let us then go on 
gently, prav much to God, and act together," drew 
forth a soft murmur of admiration from the little 
group in the summer-house, and Mildred's eyes 
were turned towards her mother, beaming with a 
sort of subdued enthusiasm which was a charac- 
teristic of this gentle young girl whose feelings were 
as deep and earnest as they were quiet and unob- 
trusive. 

When the whole beautiful story was ended, and 
they had heard how Vincent still loving, still pa- 
tient, still fuU of trust in God, passed through a 
most painful illness to the calm of a dying bed, 
and the long rest of the faithful followers of Cheist, 
a hush fell upon them all and for some minutes no 
one spoke. 

At last Mrs. Merivale turned to her husband 
and said softly, '' Thank you so much, Austin, it 
has been more than pleasant, it does one good to 
hear of such a man." And then the spell waf 
broken, and Mildred began to speak of our own 
Howard, and to tell Brian the story of Juan de 
Dios, the founder of almost the first asylum for 
children that ever was thought of. 

Sibyl was still silent, but by and by when all 
except her father were engaged in eager conversa- 
tion, she drew near to him and said with quivering 
lips, " I never heard anything so beautiful before, 
except in the Bible. Oh, papa, how good S. Vin- 
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cent was, what a noble glorious life to live !. I shall 
never forget it ;*' and then as her thoughts took 
another turn, she added sorrowfully, '* and I, papa, 
I do nothing, I do nothing, I was cross even at 
having to hem this poor child's pinafore. How 
selfish I am ! and he was so good, oh papa, oh papa." 

Her cheeks were glowing with shame, and she 
was weeping bitterly ; her father stretched out his 
arm and drew her up to him, he could not bear 
that any eye but his own should see those innocent 
tears. 

They were both silent a little while, then she 
raised her head from his shoulder and whispered, 
" Papa, how shall I prevent myself forgetting what 
I feel now ? I am so silly that I can never keep 
good thoughts in my head for long." 

" What did I tell you a little while ago, Sibyl, 
when you asked me very much the same question ?" 

'' Oh, I remember ; that I should do something, 
that I should not be content with just feeling this 
or that, but should show I was in earnest by doing 
some particular thing." 

" Yes, exactly, so now think whether you cannot 
exercise some little self-denial for love's sake, which 
will prove that your wish to be more unselfish and 
charitable is not a mere fruitless feeling." 

" I know, I have thought of something," said 
Sibyl, in an eager whisper. 

" Hush," said her father, " I would rather you 
did not decide on it so hastily. If you wish me to 
know what you have fixed upon, you shall tell me 
this evening before you go to bed, but we will not 
talk any more about it now. I am going into the 
house.' 

Mrs. Merivale followed him almost immediately, 
saying as she left the arbour, " You need not work 
any more this afternoon, Sibyl, unless you wish to 
do so ;" but when she was gone Sibyl took up the 
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pinafore again, and stitched awaj verj industri- 
ously. Mildred too continued her work, and 
Brian laid himself full length on the grass, and 
began to peel a stick with an air of great gravity 
and deliberation, till at length finding silent in- 
dustry too irksome, he threw the stick away, and 
looking up remarked abruptly, " I say, doesn't it 
seem a shame that we should be all living so com- 
fortably, while there are so many people in want, 
driving about in fine carriages, and eating grand 
dinners every day." 

*' My dear Brian," said Mildred, laughing, " you 
said ^hat as if it were the *ipeople in want' who 
drove carriages and eat grand dinners." 

** Ah, never mind, you know what I mean ; don't 
you think it is a shame ?" 

" I don't know ; I can't judge what is right for 
other people, and you know we have neither fine 
carriages nor grand dinners. Papa has no money to 
spend on such things." 

" But I have jolly feeds, and I drive in "Uncle 
Branscombe's carriage, (horrid stupid work it is 
too)," said Brian, "and I declare I shall feel as if 
I had no business to be doing it, now I've heard 
about that Yincent, and when I know too how many 
people there are starving in my own country." 

" But Brian," said Mildred gently, " you do not 
have to pay for the carriage and things, and you 
know Mr. and Mrs. Branscombe are very good to 
the poor, and so well off as to be able to be chari- 
table and comfortable at the same time." 

«*May be," said Brian, "but I don't like it; I 
would rather be charitable and wwcomfortable." 

*' So would I," cried little Austin, " I should like 
to be like Mr. Carstone; he lives in two poky 
rooms, and never has any treats, but papa says he 
always has something to give to the poor." 

" Austin is sure to bring up Mr. Carstone as a 
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model," said Sibyl, "but I think papa is example 
enough ; I'm sure he doesn't have treats or live 
like a grand gentleman, though he must have been 
brought up to like comfort, living in that fine house 
of grandpapa's." 

"Is your grandfather rich, then?" inquired 
Brian. 

" Yes, I suppose so ; he lives in a great, big 
house, with a beautiful park all round it. We go 
and stay there sometimes, and our own house looks 
so funny and little when we come back." 

" It looks very nice," said Mildred, glancing up 
fondly at the old gabled mansion. " I wouldn't 
change it for all the parks in the world, and I am 
sure papa wouldn't either." 

"Oh, no," said Sibyl warmly; "and it's a great 
deal more like S. Vincent to live in a little house 
and wear a stuff dress like this" — pointing to her 
own neat merino frock — "than to be rich and 
grand, and dressed out in silks and satins." 

" Then, Sibyl, next time mamma talks of buying 
you a merino dress, you won't say, * Oh, mamma^ 
those ugly, greyish blueish brownish things ! Do 
let me have something prettier,' " said Mildred ra- 
ther mischievously. 

" I hadn't heard about S. Vincent when I said 
that," faltered Sibyl in some confusion. 

" No, my pet, you hadn't," said Mildred, leaning 
over to give her a kiss ; " and I didn't mean to re- 
proach you ; only I don't think papa would like us 
to make a merit of our living simply, it is only just 
what we ought to do while there are people in dis- 
tress in the parish." 

" And we needn't trouble ourselves about what 
we should do if we were rich," said Sibyl smiling ; 
" for I don't suppose we ever shall be. I'm a little 
bit sorry to think that I never shall have much 
money to give away : aren't you, Millie ?" 
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Mildred did not answer, and an involuntarj 
smile dimpled the comers of her mouth. 

" Why do you look so funny, Mildred ?" asked 
Sibyl in astonishment. *^ Doesn't she look funny, 
Brian ?" 

*' It doesn't take a wizard to guess why," said 
Brian coolly ; " Mildred will be richer than we are 
some day." 

"Mildred!" exclaimed Sibyl and Austin both 
at once. 

" Tes, some day, perhaps," said Mildred ; " but, 
Brian, you should not have said that. Did you 
hear it from Mrs. Branscombe ?" 

"No, from one of Aunt Isabella's visitors; a 
meddlesome, gossiping old dame, who said, with a 
great many mysterious nods, that ' no doubt there 
was a reason for everything, but she did wonder to 
see Miss Wynne brought up in such a quiet way 
when every one knew that her grandfather, Mr, 
Wynne, had left her a fine fortune.' " 

" How impertinent !" exclaimed Mildred, laugh- 
ing and colouring ; " as if it would be any kindness 
to bring me up differently from my sister and 
brothers ! Don't look so amazed, Sibyl, I shall not 
inherit an Eldorado ; but, when I am of age, I shall 
have a good deal of money of my own. I have 
known it some time, but mamma said there was no 
need to talk about it, and that I need not tell you 
unless I liked ; so I thought I would rather not ; 
lest we should get to building castles about what I 
should do with my money, and I should learn to 
think too much of it." 

" Then, Mildred, oh ! how much better you are 
than I, for you never grumble at having to take care 
of your things, or to trim your own bonnet, al- 
though you know you will be rich some day." 

'* Don't I ?" said Mildred smiling ; ** my memory 
is not quite so complimentary as you are, Sibyl : it 
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taxes me with certain fits of idleness and impa- 
tience. However, for the future, suppose we both 
register a resolve against grumbling, and do will- 
ingly what mamma wishes P and then, when we are 
grown up, I will trim all your bonnets for you, and 
do everything else you don't like doing for yourself, 
and we will be dressed alike, just as we are now. 
When I have * a sky-blue satin gown, with peacocks 
worked on it,' like a lady in a story you once told 
us, you shall have one too." 

"Then don't ask me to go out walking with 
you," said Brian ; " what guys you would look !" 

" Ah," said Austin, "that is only fun ; Millie will 
never buy such smart gowns, she will do good things 
with her money, build a big house for poor little 
orphans to live in, perhaps." 

Mildred started and coloured, as if the child's 
unconscious words had touched upon some hidden 
secret of her heart. 

" What will my little Austin be when he grows 
up ?" she asked, drawing the boy towards her with 
a fond elder-sisterly air. 

" A Missionary, I think," said Austin, " or else 
a poor Curate like Mr. Carstone, and I will have, 
oh, such beautiful singing in my Church, more 
beautiful than anything you ever heard." 

"And no sermons," cried Philip, who had joined 
his brother and sisters in time to hear the last re- 
mark. " Don't have any sermons, Austin, they are 
so stupid." 

"I must have whatever is right," responded 
Austin ; '* it's because you are so little that you 
don't like sermons." 

"And how big are yow, then ?" retorted Philip; 
"besides, there's Brian, he's a big boy, and he doesn't 
like sermons. I looked at him last Sunday, in the 
middle of that long sermon of Mr. Carstone's, and 
he was half asleep, and oh, his head did nod so !" 
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" Take care," said Brian, doubling up his fist in 
a very formidable manner, "don't begin to tell 
tales of me, little master ;" and Austin turned upon 
his brother a wondering, reproachful glance, mar- 
velling how he could have so soon forgotten what 
bis father had said about his not being entitled to 
find fault with Brian. 

" Well," said Philip, climbing on to Brian as he 
lay on the ground, and trying hard to undouble his 
fingers. ** I'll tell you a tale of myself, if you like. 
When I got very tired of listening that day, I 
thought I*d count how many old women in the 
Church had poke bonnets on, and just as I'd got 
to the ninth, and was leaning over the seat to see 
her a little better, I caught papa's eye, and he was 
looking just so" — here Philip tried to infuse into 
his laughing eyes one of his father's grave warning 
glances — " and I knew very well what that meant, 
so I left off counting, and was, oh ! so good ; but 
what do you think ? "Why, when I came home, 
papa called me to him, and said, ' Philip, have you 
noticed that one of the schoolboys is sometimes 
made to sit on the little open seat near the reading 
desk ?' So I said, * Yes, because I've seen often 
enough how that cross old master takes one of the 
boys by the arm and puts him into that seat where 
everybody can stare at him : and then papa went 
tftai to say that when any boy was put to sit there it 
was because he had behaved badly the day before, 
played with his Prayer Book, or been naughty 
somehow; and that if I ever behaved badly in 
Church again he would send me to sit there. There ! 
only fancv, Brian, where you face all the people and 
there isn t the tiniest morsel of carving or anything 
to shelter you I Oh, I do hope I shall never have 
to sit there, for I know if the people stare at me I 
shall make faces at them ; I'm quite sure I shall, 
and then papa will be so angry." 



J 
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" No, no, don't do that, Phil," said Brian laugh- 
ing ; ** I'll tell you a better dodge than that. Just 
sit quiet there till the service begins, and then pop 
back to your own seat. Mr. Merivale couldn't say 
anything to you because the prayers would be 
going on." 

*' Oh, Brian, how mean !" exclaimed Sibyl indig- 
nantly. 

''Mean! nonsense, it. would be very plucky. 
What fun it would be to see your papa's face !" 

"What sort of a papa have you lived with, 
Brian ?" inquired Philip, ** he couldn't have been 
like my papa, if he let you play such tricks as that." 

''A mighty goodnatured man, I can tell you, 
Master Phil," returned Brian; ''he was always 
pleasant, and never bothered, and that's more than 
most people can say of their fathers." 

" I think he was a silly," said Philip scornfully ; 
" I wouldn't care to have such a papa as that !" 

Brian reddened, and bestowed on the little 
speaker an unceremonious cuff, which the goodhu- 
moured child received as a joke, though it hurt him 
far more than Brian had in the least intended. 

" You are a rude old Brian," he said merrily ; " I 
shall call you Bruin, like the bear in the fairy tale, 
if you give me such hard knocks." 

" Never mind," said Brian relenting, " I didn't 
mean to hurt you; go on with what you woufi 
saying." 

" There's nothing to go on with ; only you watch 
how good I shall be next Sunday. It'll be papa to 
preach, I'm glad of that, for I can understand some 
of his sermons, and I can't of Mr. Carstone's, and 
besides his are shorter." 

" And nicer," said Sibyl ; ** I like all papa's ser- 
mons, and the beautiful prayers, but when Mr. 
Carstone preaches it is very hard not to yawn." 

" But the prayers are so long ; the Litany espe- 
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cially," said Brian stretchiog himself; "I think I 
almost like the sermons better. Sometimes in your 
papa^s there are things — oh, I can't explain, but 
things that are like — like the sound of a trumpet." 

'^A tin trumpet," said Philip in great amaze- 
ment, "like those we buy in the village for a 
penny ? Why they make a nasty, squeaky, little 
noise, not a bit like papa's nice voice !" 

The girls and Brian laughed, and the latter ex- 
plained that he meant a military trumpet, but 
rhilip still looked puzzled, and mentally resolved to 
inquire from his papa whether his sermons were 
really like trumpets or not. 

"Don't you like the Litany, Brian ?" he contin- 
ued, after a short pause devoted to reflection on 
the subject of trumpets in general, and tin trum- 
pets in particular, " why I always like it so much. 
It's so nice to have to make all those responses, and 
the bit about * Albert, Prince of Wales, and all the 
Royal Family,' makes me think of that pretty pic- 
ture of the little Princes and Princesses that we've 
got in our nursery." 

A smile went round the little circle at this quaint 
remark, but Mildred said gravely, " I don't think 
papa would be pleased to hear us talk about liking 
this or that part of the service, Philip ; you know 
it is all good, and the more we learn to understand 
it the more we shall love it." 

" But how are we to understand it," said Brian, 
" I am sure I don't." 

" Oh, then, how I wish you could come to us 
every Sunday before breakfast," exclaimed Sibyl, 
** for then papa reads over with us a little bit of the 
prayers, and we find references for him, and he 
talks to us about it so nicely. We went through 
the Catechism that way last year, and this year we 
began the Church Service." 

" Do you like Sunday ?" said Brian, "because I 
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don't mucb, especially here. Uncle Walter has 
hardlj anj Sunday books but sermons, and Aunt 
Isabella reads nearly all day, except when she's at 
Church, and if I make the least noise says, '' Oh, 
my dear Brian, hush I remember it's Sunday." 

" You would like our Sunday," said Austin, ** we 
have pretty Sunday books to read, and nice pictures 
to look at. In the morning we go to school and to 
Church, and in the afternoon, after Church — there 
are only prayers then you know — we take a little walk 
with papa. Then, when papa goes to eveningChurch, 
mamma stays with us, and hears us say our hymns, 
and reads us things, and when papa comes home we 
bare such a nice ten minutes, only sometimes he is 
so tired that he can only listen and smile, and then 
mamma rather hurries us to bed." 

" He must have enough to do on Sundays," said 
Brian, " school and Church, and all the rest. Well 
it's occupation, I should like it for that." 

" Do you think S. Vincent taught and did gOod 
because it was occupation P" asked Austin inno- 
cently. 

** Not exactly," laughed Brian ; " poor good old 
Vincent, we're forgetting all about him. I wish he 
were alive now, and would go to Ireland, and teach 
the people there, and help them in their troubles, 
poor creatures." ^ 

" Oh, if you could go and be like him, wouldn^ 
that be better than the fighting ?" whispered Sibyl, 
too low for the others to hear. 

Brian shook his head, and made passes with an 
imaginary sword in the air. 

" I'll leave teaching and preaching to Harold," 
he said aloud. 

" Harold is very good to the poor," said Sibyl, 
"he gave blind Bill Dixon a nice warm coat at 
Christmas ; he bought it all out of his own money, 
and a great many things for other people besides." 
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"Mildred! Sibyl!" called Mr. Merivale's voice 
from the drawing-room window, "come in, my 
dears, all of you. Mamma thinks it is getting too 
cold for you." 

Sibyl and the two little boys ran off at once ; 
Mildred detained Brian for a minute, " You didn't 
mean all that you said to Philip just now P" she 
asked in her sweet earnest tones ; " you were not 
serious, I am sure, in advising him to do what 
would be so very wrong ?" 

" Well then, Mildred," he answered, laughing, to 
hide a certain amount of confusion, "you see I 
don't always know whether I'm in earnest or not, 
but I'm afraid I wasn't exactly in fun. You're not 
afraid he'll do it, are you ?" 

" Oh no, or I should have said something to him 
about it; in the first place I scarcely think he 
would dare to do it, venturesome little rogue as he 
is, and in the second — oh, Brian, I don't think we 
anv of us have ever thought of such a thing as re- 
belling against papa." 

" Eebelling ! do you call it P why, I never knew 
it was any harm to shirk punishment ; when I was 
a little tiny brat I used to be put in the comer 
sometimes, but I remember I always came out of 
it again directly : I hadn't given my word of honour 
to stay in you know, if I had of course I should 
have stuck to it." 

" But then — how is it that you seem to think 
more of honour than duty ? — that was very naugh- 
tily done of you, Brian, begging your pardon. I 
can't stay to preach now, even if jon would listen 
to me ; but don't you see that if one is told to 
stand or sit anywhere, no matter where, as a pun- 
ishment, one is bound to stay there until leave is 
given to move P" 

" Yes, yes, Mrs. Mildred, I see all about it," in- 
terrupted Brian, bestowing on her a sort of hug as 
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a token of amity, '' and I see that if Master Phil is 
set to sit on the stool of repentance as a warning 
to the congregation, it will be bis duty to resign 
himself to that melancholy fate. Moreover I am 
not without hopes that for yot^r next misdemeanour, 
Mrs. Mildred, you may be condemned to sit upon 
ihe steeple, and in that case I shall be proud to offer 
you the assistance of my arm in climbing up to that 
rather airy and impracticable position. Shall we 
make it a bargain ?» 

" Certainly," said Mildred laughing, " if you will 
promise to take warning by my fate and behave 
better yourself ever afterwards. Seriously, Brian 
—no, don't laugh, I'm not going to make any af- 
fecting appeal to your feelings — I do so wish that 
you would try to be good." 

" I won't say I will, and I won't say I won't," he 
answered provokingly ; but through the rogue's face 
beamed an indefinably sweet and lofty expression, 
which Mildred long afterwards remembered as 
having given her the first glimpse into that higher 
part of his nature which was usually hidden from 
view by a surface of fun and nonsense and tricksi- 
ness, impenetrable enough to prevent most people 
from suspecting the depth and beauty of the cha- 
racter concealed beneath. 

During tea-time £rian and Sibyl were both unu- 
sually silent ; the latter because she was revolving 
in her own mind what particular act of self-denial 
fihe should fix upon as a test of the sincerity of the 
feelings which she had expressed to her father that 
afternoon. At length she decided that it should be 
no less a sacrifice than the giving up of a certain 
bright half-crown, with which she had intended to 
purchase for herself a photographic portrait of Mr. 
Merivale, when she could prevail upon him to sit 
for it ; but which she now resolved to drop into 
the alms-box in church that very evening, if she 
were able to do so without observation. 
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She wa8 able to effect her purpose, unseen by all 
except her father, and she did not mind his notice ; 
for to him in perfect singleness of heart, and with- 
out hope or expectation of praise, she was accus- 
tomed to confide the history of most of her little 
doings, good as well as bad. Sometimes, after one 
of these innocent revelations, she felt his arms close 
round her with a tenderer pressure than was their 
wont, but that was all ; enough to testify sympa- 
thy, and encourage confidence, but not enough to 
minister to vanity, or to gratify a thirst for praise. 

On Brian the history of S. Vincent and the con- 
versation which followed were not without effect. 
This did not show itself in direct gifts of money, 
for all the pocket-money with which his uncle so 
liberally supplied him, was already devoted to a 
purpose from which he would have thought it 
wrong to falter ; but in a greater consideration for 
others, in a willingness to go on charitable errands 
for his aunt, in a peculiar gentleness and kindliness 
of manner towards the poor with whom he was 
thus brought in contact. 

The gallant little heart had never been without a 
feeling of almost chivalrous pity for those in dis- 
tress, and the potatoe famine in Ireland, then of 
late occurrence, had early drawn out his sympa- 
thies for his poorer countrymen. He had seen his 
father give with a liberal hand so long as it was in 
his power to do so, and he had rejoiced to do the 
same, but this had not cost him much self-denial, 
and be had now to learn that more difficult part of 
charity which does not consist in putting our hand 
into our pocket and carelessly drawing out an alms, 
but which really entails trouble and thought upon 
ourselves. 

In other respects too Brian was improving. That 
Philip's occasional failures in attention at church 
should meet, with such grave displeasure froqi Mr. 
MerivalOy made him reflect how deep must be the 
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good vicar's disapproval of his own much more seri- 
ous inattention and irreverence, and this weighed 
more with him than all his uncle's lectures, aud 
went far to produce a reform in his conduct. 

Like most warm-hearted well-meaning young 
people Brian had an intense admiration for good- 
ness of the highest stamp, and an almost equal con- 
tempt for that moderate virtue which is content to 
^ dwell in decencies " for ever ; so though he had 
accustomed himself to teaze Sihyl with comments 
on what he termed her father's "horrible strictness," 
and to contrast it with the indulgent rule of his 
father and uncle, he secretly admired Mr. Meri- 
vale very much, and ere long began to love him too. 
And directly he tried to be attentive in church, to 
restrain wandering looks and gestures of weariness, 
and fix his mind on the service, — though the effort 
was at first made more from a wish to please the 
vicar than from any higher motive, — he began to 
see a meaning in those holy prayers and chants 
which even he could understand, and which awed 
him into a certain calmness and humility, a feeling 
that he was indeed a child of the great Pathsb and 
must not behave himself unseemly in that Patheb's 
house. 

Soon, almost unconsciously to himself, he began 
to look forward to the time spent in church, as a 
relief from his own turbulent and restless feelings. 
During the day many things occurred to ruffle him. 
Harold's proud condescension, his aunt's lamenta- 
tions over his wildness, his uncle's mild but rather 
prosy lectures, all these were trying to a sprit so 
undisciplined ; but at early morning and again at 
evening came that time of rest from jarring thoughts, 
of prayer for forgiveness and help ; and child as he 
was, he could not but feel its soothing influence. 

Best, not for the body or the mind, that he was 
too young to care for, he liked action and ex- 
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citement better; but rest for the heart which 
often throbbed with passion, and sometimes ached 
with loneliness, or bounded high with mirth, but 
which seldom sank into calm, except in those tran- 
quil hours when he joined in the Church's glorious 
accents of prayer and praise, or listened in reverent 
silence while the grave sweet tones of the vicar 
read aloud the words of wisdom from the holiest of 
books. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

*^ Scorn no man's love, though of a mean degree, 
Love is a present for a mighty king." 

Geobge Hebbsbt. 

" Good momin' to you, your riverince, might I be 
afbher asking you if you know of a young gintle- 
man hereabouts of the name of O'l^ale, lather 
Brian O'Nale ?" 

Mr. Merivale on hearing himself thus addressed, 
turned round, and with a hasty glance at the speaker 
— a very fine-looking young man in the attire of a 
groom, replied, " I know Master O'Neill, certainly, 
may I ask what you want with him ?" 

" Is it what I want with Masther Brian, your 
honour ? sure and what should I want but just to 
get a sight of his face. Wasn't I bom on his own 
father's estate, and haven't I known Masther Brian 
since he was no higher than a blade of grass P Tm 
come over to England to a place that his honour 
Masther Brian's father got for me before he went 
across the saes, and it's in London I should be this 
day ; but sure, your riverince, I couldn't rest with- 
out a sight of the young Masther, and I in the 
same counthry with him.' 

" It speaks well for your affection," said the 
Vicar, kindly. " Did you live with Mr. O'Neill as 
a servant before he went abroad ?" 

I did^ sir, I was groom to bis honour, and so 
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was my father before me, and when Masther Brian 
first mounted a horse 'twas mj father that set 
him on. Maybe you misdoubt what I've been tell- 
ing you, but 'tis as thrue as that I stand here, and 
begging your riverince's pardon, I'll make bold to 
show you a letther which I got from my young 
masther betther than a fortnight ago." 

He produced a letter from his pocket as he spoke, 
and put it into Mr. Merivale's hand, begging him to 
read it. There was no mistaking Brian's scram- 
bling handwriting, and downright style of expres- 
sion, and from the contents of the short but warm- 
hearted epistle it appeared that the young groom 
had proved so affectionate and faithful a servant as 
to secure his little master's most grateful remem- 
brance. 

^' Since I have read this I can feel no doubt of 
Master O'Neill's being glad to see you," said the 
Yicar, as afber glancing over the letter he returned 
it to its owner, " therefore if you please you may 
accompany me to my house, where he is spending 
the afternoon." 

The Irishman gave a warm assent to this pro- 
posal, and followed Mr. Merivale to the vicarage, 
talking all the way of the wonderful talent and 
spirit of his ' young masther ;' and the glories of 
the ''grand ould house which had belonged to the 
O'Nales for ages and ages," with its fine establish- 
ment of hunters, dogs, &c., now, alas, quite broken 
up, '* gone to the creditors, bad luck to them ! who 
have sent a rale gintleman homeless into the wide 
world." 

Mr. Merivale left the young man in one of the 
downstairs rooms, while he went up to the drawing- 
room in search of Brian, rather to ask his wife if 
she could guess where the boy might be, than with 
any hope of finding him in such a civilised locality. 
There, however, he was, turning over in a some- 
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what melancholj way the pages of an illustrated 
book on Heraldty, with little Philip leaning across 
his shoulder, on the look out for what he called 
* pretty crests.' 

^* There is some one whom you will be glad to 
see downstairs, Brian/' said Mr. Merivale; "a 
young man who was groom to your father, and who 
has come down all the way from London to * get a 
sight of your face,' as he expresses it." 

'* Is it Patrick ?" cried Brian, starting up, " oh, 
how glad I am I He said he would come and see 
me if he could, and he is such a good kind-hearted 
fellow ; he would have gone to Africa with my fa* 
ther just for love, if he would have taken him, and 
then he wanted to come with me to my uncle's. 
Oh, I will like to see him so much ; where is he ? 
may I go to him P" and he was flying off. 

'* Brian, stop one minute, please," called Mrs. 
Merivale, from the other side of the room where 
she was seated, at work, with Sibyl writing near her. 

He paused reluctantly, but was grateful to her 
when she explained, " I want to say to you that 
most likely your good Patrick is hungry, so don't 
let him go away when you have finished your talk 
with him, but send him down to my servants. I 
will tell them to get something ready for him." 

Brian gave hurried thanks, and then rushed 
away down stairs, three steps at a time. 

Mr. Merivale turned to his wife and said smiling, 
** That's right, Eleanor, you never forget to * use 
hospitality,' and this faithful young fellow really 
deserves a kind reception. Such a thorough Irish* 
man as he is ! you should hear his brogue, Brian's 
accent is nothing to it, and his true Hibernian 
idioms, they almost made me laugh once or twice." 

*' Oh, papa," exclaimed Sibyl, throwing down her 
writing-Dook, and darting to his side, '* do let me 
go and speak to him, Brian's nice funny Patrick 
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that he has so often told me about ; I want to see 
him so much, please let me go." 

*'I am afraid jou would onlj he a constraint 
upon them, thej will be happier alone, I think; 
what do you say about it, mamma P" 

" That Sibyl had better stay where she is," said 
Mrs. Merivale, who was just leaving the room. 

''Then so it must be, Sibbie," said the vicar, 
glancing at the child's disappointed face. " What 
have you been doing to amuse Brian this afternoon P 
I expected to find you at some merry game." 

" "We had begun one," answered Sibyl, in very 
dolorous accents. *' I was Queen Sibylla of Jeru« 
salem, and Brian was Guy de Lusignan, and Philip 
was one of my courtiers. We were just in the 
middle of the scene where the Queen is told to 
choose one of her nobles for a king, and she chooses 
her own husband Guy, and puts the crown on his 
head, when mamma called to me to come in, and 
just think, it was to do a horrid French exercise 
that I ought to have done in the morning, only I 
didn't." 

'* Bather an important ' only,' Sibyl ; Brian must 
have wished that you had been more mindful of 
your morning duties." 

'* Mamma thought Brian would have gone on 
playing with Philip," said Mildred, " but he did 
not, he came in with Sibylla. They are quite in- 
separable." 

'' When I am a big boy I won't play with girls 
like Brian does," said Philip, " but Sibbie's almost 
better fun to play with now than Austin : he's such 
a grave old judge. Why, where do you think he's 
gone this afternoon, papa P Off to Mr. Carstone's 
with Harold to look through a migrogrope." 

'' A microscope, I suppose you mean, my little 
blunderer," laughed papa. *'Is the horrid exer- 
cise done, Sibyl, that you leave it lying there P" 
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" No," Sighed Sibylla, " there's a good bit yet, 
see, papa, all these long seDtences." 

" Very interesting they look certainly," said Mr. 
Merivale, glancing down the page of ** French Ex- 
ercises," to which Sibyl's finger pointed. "*I 
sprained my foot this morning in Chalvey fields, 
the consequence was that I was too late for school ; 
and you will easily guess what is to happen with- 
out torturing your brains.' Can you guess, Sibyl ? 
I can't say that I do, I should have thought that 
the sprained foot would have been accepted as a 
sufficient excuse for the unpunctuality." 

" I only wish I could turn it into French, with- 
out torturing my brains," said Sibyl, " but I sup- 
pose it must be done. Be a dictionary for a little 
while, there's a good papa." 

So saying, Sibyl sat down to her exercise, and 
began scribbling away in a frantic manner, only 
stopping to ask her father the French of some of 
the hardest words ; but presently her eyes wandered 
to the window, and she exclaimed, " Papa, there 
are Harold and Austin, and Mr. Branscombe with 
them." 

** Very well, my dear," said Mr. Merivale quietly. 

" But papa, they are coming here, and perhaps 
Mr. Branscombe won't like Brian's talking to Pa- 
trick." 

*' Or perhaps he will, Sibyl, and will think as I 
do, that a kind reception is as due to an attached 
servant as to a friend of higher rank." 

The little girl looked incredulous. ** But he 
can't bear Irish people, papa. I do think be 
would like Brian never to speak to an Irishman 
again." 

" Then he had better keep him shut up in a box, 
my dear ; for there are plenty of Irishmen in all 
parts of the world, and if Brian mixes in society he 
must infallibly meet with some." 
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The children laughed, and the servant entering, 
announced Mr. Branscombe, who came into the 
room, followed by Harold and Austin. 

" May I ask if you have lately made the acquisi- 
tion of an Irish servant?" Mr. Branscombe in- 
quired, when the first greetings had been inter- 
changed, " I heard such a confusion of tongues as 
I came into the hall, a rich brogue alternating with 
Brian's most Irish accent, and both voices at their 
highest pitch.'* 

Sibyl darted a glance of triumph at her father, 
but he answered it with his usual serene composure. 
**That charming Paddy does not belong to my es- 
tablishment, he was lately a servant of Mr. O'Neill's, 
and has now got the place of groom to a Mr. Be- 
mington, I think he told me, but before going to 
his new place he came down to see Brian. I met 
him in the village and brought him home with me. 
He showed me a letter from Brian, which made me 
feel sure the visit would be welcome." 

** No doubt of that," said Mr. Branscombe, " but 
I must say I wish those good Irish folks would 
leave my nephew alone. He writes to his old 
Irish nurse continually, and Mrs. Branscombe says 
she is sure they must ask him for money, for he 
sent a sovereign I gave him to one of them only 
last week." 

** That was to the nurse," said Harold. ** He is 
so fond of her that she could wheedle him out of 
anything, and he is really very generous with his 
money." 

** He is, indeed !" burst out Sibylla, " but, oh, 
Harold, it is unkind of you to say that about his 
poor old nurse. She does not wheedle him at all, 
you know nothing about it." 

"Softly, Sibyl," said her father, "you are not 
very polite to Harold." 

" 1 don't mean to be rude, papa," she said, 
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changing her tone directly ; '* but may I just say 
Uiis P — I know, for Brian has told me, that his old 
servants do not ask him for anything, but he sends 
them all the money he gets, because when his papa 
was going away, and the man, lawyer, I suppose he 
was, who was to settle all the business, asked the 
old butler, and nurse, and people how much wages 
was owing to them, they wouldn't tell, or take any- 
thing at all, because they knew Mr. O'Neill was in 
trouble, although Brian says he is sure his papa 
owed them a good deal and would be miserable if 
he knew they were not paid." 

" Fancy that !" said Mr. Branscombe, consider- 
ably dismayed at such an expos^ of his brother-in- 
lair's affairs, though he had made no effort to stop 
Sibyl's recital, '' I must write and get all this set- 
tled. I've no idea of those poor people going with- 
out their money, nor yet of that absurd boy stint- 
ing himself to pay them. Why couldn't the silly 
creature tell me about this himself?" 

" Oh, he would never dream of telling you," said 
Sibyl, " he said you had done a great deal for his 
papa already. 1 am afraid he will be angry with 
me for having told all this though I never promised 
not. I shouldn't have known it myself, only one 
day, after papa had read to us about S. Vincent, 
Brian and I talked about giving money to the poor, 
and then he said he couldn't give any here because 
he wanted his money to do what I have told you. 
He did not tell it as if it was anything wonderful, 
but just as if he thought it a matter of course/' 

''He has a ver^ fine sense of honour, scatter- 
brain as he is," said Mr. Branscombe. 

'' So Brian has something in him after all besides 
noise and bravado," observed Harold, in a low voioe 
to Mildred. 

Mr. Merivale said nothing, but he looked to- 
wards Sibyl, and in his eyes she read a fuUer ap- 
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preciation of Brian's conduct than either of these 
speeches had shown. 

Just at this moment Mrs. Merivale came back. 

*^ Oh, Austin/' she said to her husband, '' that 
Irishman is delightful. I went into the room for 
the key basket, and was received with such a flood of 
eloquence; really, some of his expressions were 
quite poetical." 

''I suppose your presence .inspired him/' said 
Mr. Branscombe gallantly. 

*' Have you kissed the blarney stone, too, Mr. 
Branscombe P" she asked with a smile. '' If you 
take my advice you will go and hear some of his 
pretty speeches yourself." 

Mr. Branscombe shrugged his shoulders, and 
said he would rather be excused ; but Austin and 
Philip begged to be allowed to see the funny man, 
and, on their mother's giving gracious permission, 
scampered away down stairs. 

" Why don't you start off too, Sibyl P" said Ha- 
rold, ** 1 thought you had a perfect enthusiasm for 
Brian's beloved Irish." 

'* I was told to stay here," said Sibyl shortly, and 
as Harold looked at her scrutinizingly, she added, 
'' Don't look at me, please, I know I have not a 
good face on." 

He laughed, and Mildred said, '' Poor Sibyl is ra- 
ther in trouble to-day, there has been a series of 
disappointments to distress her, beginning with not 
being allowed to make a basket out of her eggshell 
at breakfast." 

''It was to have been so pretty, with a dear 
little blue handle and tiny gold stars stuck all over 
it," explained Sibyl ; '' but mamma said it was 
nonsense." 

** You should have told her you meant to repre- 
sent the solar system instead of talking; about 
' little gold stars,' " said Harold, with condescend- 
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ing playfulness, '^ and then she might have thought 
it was something improving." 

'' I couldn't have done that, for I don't remem* 
ber a bit about Astronomy. I never can think 
whether it is Venus or Mercury that is next the 
sun." 

" Oh, you little ignoramus, why don't you read 
and find out all about it ?" 

" Because I don't care fol^v^reading much ; I 
should like to make a bonfire of all my lesson- 
books, and never have to read anything but amus- 
ing stories and some of the Sunday books." 

« Oh, Sibyl, that's foolish," said Mildred, " you 
wouldn't like to forget all about history and those 
kind of things, I'm sure, and poetry^ too; you 
wouldn't deprive yourself of that !" 

" Oh, yes, I would ; I don't care for any poetry, 
except John Oilpin, and Chevy Chace ; though, to 
be sure, when I had the measles, and mamma read 
me out the 'Midsummer Night's Dream,' and part 
of the ' Fairy Queene,' I liked them very much, but 
then she read so nicely, and it was so pleasant to 
lie and listen with my eyes shut, instead of tossing 
about for want of something to amuse me." 

'' You must have had a much more agreeable 
time of it than I had, when I was ill with the scar- 
let fever at school, two or three halves ago," said 
Harold, " I never was so wretchedly uncomfortable 
in my life as then; sometimes the housekeeper 
looked in on me, or one of the fellows opened the 
door a few inches and pitched in an orange or a 
book at me, but that was all the comfort I had ; 
there was no one to read aloud, and I couldn't read 
to myself because it hurt my eyes." 

" Well I think that was made up for when you 
got a little better and came to your uncle's to be 
nursed up into strength again," said Mildred; 
'' what petting and pitying you did get ! Papa said 
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anyone would have thought you had been the most 
afflicted creature in existence." 

Harold laughed, but did not look quite pleased, 
and Mildred was glad when Brian's entrance occa- 
sioned a diversion. He burst open the door with 
a tremendous noise, and dashed into the room in a 
great state of excitement, closely followed by the 
two little Merivales. 

"Why, Brian," said Mr. Branscombe, "you 
come into the room like a whirlwind, you really 
might have more consideration for Mrs. Merivale's 
nerves." 

" Oh, I beg her pardon, I'm sure," said Brian, 
" it's just like my stupidity to make a row when 
I'm happy ; but, IJncle Walter, I have had such a 
treat, Patrick has been to see me I" 

Mr. Branscombe responded amiably to the infor- 
mation, and Austin and Philip volunteered a de- 
scription of Patrick for his benefit, during which 
Brian made his way to Sibyl. 

She shrank back into the window recess and 
made him come quite close to her, that unheard by 
the others, she might own to that betrayal of his 
confidence which she now half repented. 

Her confession was made in a whisper, but his 
angry answer, *' Then you had no business to do it, 
Sibyl, and I will never tell you anything again," 
was only too audible. 

"I was afraid Sibyl was indiscreet," said Mr. 
Merivale, coming forward, "but you must try to 
forgive her, for it was in defence of you and your 
good servants that she told us your secrets, and I 
can assure you such an account gave us all a great 
deal of pleasure, though I can quite fancy that ytm 
would rather my little chatterbox had held her 
tongue." 

" I never thought she would have told thaty of 
all things," said Brian, passionately. " To go and 
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talk about papa's affairs ! oh ! — " and in a fit of 
ungovernable indignation, he shook off SibyPs ca- 
ressing hand from his arm, and rushed out of the 
room, and even out of the house. 

** A nice waj to behave, certainly!*' said Mr. 
Branscombe, in great wrath ; " Sibylla, my dear, 
don't trouble your head about him, he is so ab- 
surdly touchy and fanciful that it is impossible to 
avoid offending him sometimes, pray don't mind 
him." 

But Sibyl did mind, and was obliged to struggle 
hard to repress a burst of sobs. 

** Oh, don't be angry with Brian, it was all my 
fault," she pleaded with the utmost earnestness. 

'^ I daresay it was," said her mother, quietly, and 
strange to say, this seemed to comfort the poor little 
girl more than anything else. 

'* Then you are not vexed with Brian, mamma P" 
she exclaimed, quite in a tone of relief. '' I am so 
glad. May I write him a note, and tell him how 
sonr I am that I told his secret ?" 

Mr. Branscombe protested against this, but Mr. 
Merivale and his wife did not forbid it, so Sibyl 
intrusted Harold with a note which ran thus : 

" Deab Bbiak, 

" I am so very sorry that I have vexed you. I 
thought as you did not make me promise not to 
tell about your sending the money to your servants 
you would not so much mind ; but it was very silly 
and tiresome of me, and I beg your pardon for do- 
ing it. I am afraid your uncle is vexed at your 
going off in such a hurry, but I have begged him 
not to be, for I am sure you are not at all to blarney 
as it was all my fiiult ; and mamma thinks so too. 
Please do forgive me like a good kind Brian, and 
believe me, always yours very affectionately. 
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It was not till they met' at Churcli in the even* 
ing that Sibyl could learn how this humble little 
epistle had been received, and she passed the inter* 
mediate time in a very mournful state of spirits, 
her only consolation being that her mamma allowed 
her to take a glass of wine to ^' Brian's Irishman" 
that he might drink his young master's health, 
which he did with the utmost enthusiasm. 

'* I am a great brute, Sibbie, and now you know 
it," that was the substance of Brian's apology to 
Sibyl, after he had gone through the much more 
formidable task of begging Mr. Merivale's pardon 
for having left his house so rudely. 

Neither father nor daughter showed themselves at 
all implacable, but Brian felt the piteous expression 
of the little maiden's face a keener reproach than 
could have been expressed in words. He was ready 
now to acquit her of all blame, and would not listen 
to her repeated assertions that '* she had behaved 
very badly, and that it was very kind of him to for- 
give her,' declaring that on the contrary it was he 
who required forgiveness from her. 

Mr. Branscombe had been much displeased at 
Brian's treatment of his kind friends at the vicar* 
age, and had consequently given him the severest 
lecture that Brian had ever heard from his lips, but 
his anger was not of long duration ; while his ad- 
miration of his nephew's behaviour about the money 
grew fresh every time he thought of it. 

He insisted on Brian's telling him the amount 
(so far as he knew it) of the debt owing to Mr. 
O'Neill's servants, and took measures for its imme- 
diate pajrment ; at the same time bestowing on his 
nephew a sovereign to spend in something to please 
himself. The ' something' turned out to be a pre- 
sent for Sibyl, and some toys for a poor crippled 
child in the village ; Brian with characteristic libe- 

H 
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ralitj, preferring this to any more selfish mode of 
disposing of his uncle's gift. 

Both Mr. Branscombe and Harold began to take 
more notice of Brian from this time forward, and 
though the characters and tastes of the two bojs did 
not harmonise very well, thej became better friends 
than before. 

Harold was a mystery to Brian ; the merry open- 
hearted Irish boy could not in the least comprehend 
such gravity, such hauteur, such intense reserve, 
in one so little older than himself. 

He often watched Harold as he sat calmly read- 
ing or drawing, and wondered what he could be 
thinking about, and whether he were indeed as in- 
different to common amusements as he certainly 
appeared to be. 

Harold read, studied, made beautiful architectural 
drawings, walked with his uncle, drove with his 
aunt, performed mysterious chemical experiments 
in his own room, and played dreamy German music 
which his uncle and aunt thought "very fine," but 
which no one but himself appreciated properly. 
He was always serene, and apparently content, but 
Brian could not feel sure that he was happy. He 
did not talk much, but what he did say was for the 
most part clever and to the point, though now 
and then he had a way of waking up from a long 
musing fit with some strange inapropos question or 
remark, to which he generally received no answer, 
for the simple reason that no one present was at all 
competent to give one. 

What reply could Mr. or Mrs. Branscombe or 
Brian give to such questions as this ? " Don't you 
think Neo-Platonism is wonderfully fascinating ? 
I mean its theosophy, not its theurgy ?" The two 
latter did not even know what Neo-Flatonism was, 
and were not accustomed to such hard words as 
"theosophy" and ** theurgy," except in the pages 
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of a dictionaiy ; while Mr. Branscombe bad well- 
nigb forgotten tbe little whicb, as a joutb, he bad 
heard on tbe subject. 

Tbe works of iCingsley and others had led Harold 
to interest himself in tbe subject of Neo-Platonic 
Philosophy, but hitherto he had not found any one 
who would discuss the matter with him, and point 
out to him further sources of information. 

Now, however, he discovered that Mr. Carstone 
was well informed on the subject, and as tbe young 
Curate was not sorry to be able to refresh himself 
with an occasional discussion on the merits of by- 
gone systems of philosophy, they held long argu- 
ments together over the theories of Plato, Plotinus 
and Porphyry, sometimes winding up with such 
vehement denunciations against lamolicbus that 
Brian began to wonder who the miscreant could 
have been, and what were his crimes. He one day 
made some inquiries into the matter, and received 
^m his cousin the answer, '' lamblichus was the 
leader of the theurgic branch of the Neo-Platonist 
school," which, subsequently, Harold condescended 
to explain by saying, " That not content with the 
inner light, lamblichus laid claims to working won- 
ders, seeing visions, and enjoying actual personal 
communion with the invisible powers." 

Brian naturally enough found the explanation 
quite as unintelligible as tbe original assertion ; so 
after pondering over it a minute or two, he cut a 
caper, asked Harold if he had ever heard of the 
gentleman who explained to a rustic congregation 
that "with one accord,*' meant "unanimously," 
and then returned to his sports, and troubled him- 
self no more about Neo-Platonism. 

These strange remarks of his cousin's, however, 
impressed him with a wonderful sense of extraor- 
dinary vnsdom and learning ; he began to consider 
Harold a perfect prodigy of talent, and amused 
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himself with devising a rather mischieyous tribute 
to his classical knowledge in the shape of an im- 
mense caricature in red chalk, representing him ar. 
rajed in a toga, and standing on a rostrum, with 
eyes upturned and extended arm, while from his 
mouth issued a scroll on which was inscribed in 
Greek letters, " Listen, oh ye people, to the erudite 
instructions of the celebrated ^N'eo-Flatonist Philo- 
sopher, Haroldus Nugenti, the mystic interpreter 
of Plato and Plotinus, and the able abuser of ill- 
conditioned lamblichus." 

This choice production was the combined effort 
of Brian and Sibyl, and it must be confessed that 
the model for the toga was taken from an old book 
of costumes, and that philosopher would have been 
spelt with an E, and the names of the philosophers 
themselves rendered utterly unintelligible had not 
Sibyl taken the precaution of hunting out the words 
in a dictionary. 

At first sight of the caricature (which was pinned 
against the wall of his room) Harold started back 
in most unwonted confusion, but quickly recovering 
himself he proceeded to examine it with his usu^ 
air of sublime indifference, criticized the set of the 
toga, denounced •* ill-conditioned" as too homely a 
word to be proper in such a magniloquent sentence, 
and finally took down the paper, dexterously folded 
it into the shape of a fool's cap, and coolly dropped 
it on Brian's head, with an apology for its being 
deficient in the orthodox adornment of a row of bells. 

Harold's Easter holidays had been prolonged to 
a most unusual extent by the same epidemic which 
had occasioned their early commencement. It con- 
tinued to rage so in the neighbourhood of the 
school, that it was not until the end of April that 
the master considered it safe for the boys to return, 
and accordingly issued a mandate requiring them 
all to be in their places by the first of May. 
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As the first drew near, Harold's stillness deep- 
ened into melancholj, but since he never complained 
of being unhappy at school, or made any objection 
to returning there as usual, the cause of his de- 
pression remained a secret. 

Other things about Harold besides his studious- 
ness and melancholy, puzzled Brian very much. 
One day while walking in one of the deepest glades 
of the wood he came suddenly upon the two last 
people whom he could have expected to see to- 
gether — his cousin and young Mr. Wilde. 

This young man was away from home when 
Brian first came to his uncle's, and did not return 
to Vale Moir till after Harold"s arrival. He had 
rather a handsome face, but affected the dress of a 
groom, and very nearly the manners of one, and 
Brian who with all his roughness had the heart and 
tastes of a gentleman, was by no means captivated 
with him, and had wisely declined his overtures of 
acquaintance. And now to find him walking with 
Harold ! Harold, so refined, so fastidious, so ab- 
surdly exclusive; Brian could not understand it 
at all. 

Harold took the meeting very calmly, and when 
he returned home, whither Brian had preceded him, 
announced in a careless tone to his aunt, " I have 
been to North Lyon with Wilde." 

" Oh my dear," said Mrs. Branscombe rather 
uneasily, ** I am not sure that your uncle — and in- 
deed you must admit — you cannot but know how 
seldom young Wilde appears at church, and that he 
is a very idle good-for-nothing youth, and so very 
injudiciously brought up. Pray do not have any- 
thing to say to him." 

'* You need not be afraid, dear aunt," said Harold, 
with his proud smile ; '* 1 am not likely to adopt his 
tastes and habits, but he is certainly very clever 
and amusing." 
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'< Amusing ! ah then Fve a mind to take a walk 
with him/' exclaimed Brian ; hut Mrs. Branscomhe 
grew alarmed and pathetic in her remonstrances, 
and Harold coldly and distinctly let fall the words, 
" I do not advise you, Brian, to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance." 




CHAPTEE VII. 

" ' And now, m; dears,' said she, ' piaf mako f onreelTee at 
homei' ao tbej made themselves gvile at home." 

Hatu AJtderltn'i Fairy Talei. 

"Wheh Brian approached the vicarage, one day soon 
after his little qtiarrel with Sibyl, he found a hand- 
some carriage drawn up at the door, and aa that 
portended visitors he hesitated about going up to 
the house. 

Just aa he reached the garden-gate Mrs. Meri- 
vale and a younger lady came out into the porch, 
and stood talking together as if waiting for some 
one to join them. The lady was tall and fair, with 
a very blithe amlle, and a clear decided tone of voice 
which softened into almost caressing sweetness as 
she said, " You look as dove-like as ever, Frances, 
and not at all the old lady you represented yourself 
in your letters. People may l^lk as they like 
about ' ItaJiaa eyes,' but not a!l the black orbs of 
all the signoras in Italy charmed me half so much 
as these great soft eyes of yours, which look to me 
now just the same as they did when I was a naughty 
little school-girl, in the lowest form, and you an ir- 
reproachable elder serenely marvelling at my mis- 
conduct." 

" Who that knew that blunt little school-girl 
would have expected that she could ever be guilty 
of such a complimentaiy speech ?" said Mrs. Men- 
rale, smiling and drooping her fringed eyelids. 
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^* Don't treat your godchild to such fine flatteries, 
or I shall be afraid to trust her to you again." 

*' No, indeed, you need not fear ; I intend Sibyl 
to regard me as a species of female mentor, and 
should I fail to be austere and sententious enough, 
Leonard will supply all deficiencies. Did she not 
tell you how well he fulfilled a godfather's duties 
when she stayed with us last summer ? I suppose 
we shall find her the same merry little monkey as 
everP" 

Mrs. Merivale only nodded smilingly in reply, for 
just as these words were spoken Sibyl's light step 
was heard on the stairs, and in another moment she 
stood beside them. 

^^ I hope I have not kept you. Miss Devereuz ?" 
she said breathlessly. 

** Don't you see that you have, Sibyl P" replied 
her mother ; " what made you run away when we 
thought you were ready P" 

'^ Ob, I only just ran back to tell the boys that 
they might have my box of bonbons, and to show 
them where to find it." 

" What was that for ? I thought you accounted 
those French bonbons rather a precious possession." 

'' Oh, but then I am to have the treat of spend- 
ing the day out, and the boys have no treat," re- 
sponded Sibyl, rather as if excusing herself from 
blame than with any idea that she might be admired 
for this little act of generosity. 

A ray of motherly pleasure shot out from the 
soft eyes that Miss Devereux had been eulogising, 
but Sibyl did not see it ; she had caught sight of 
Brian walking up and down outside the garden 
hedge, and had rushed to the gate to speak to him. 

"What a dear funny little woman it is!" said 
Miss Devereux, looking after her. " Whom has she 
got hold of now ?" 

" ' Her inseparable/ as Mildred would say ; he is 
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a nephew of Mr. Branscombe's, and a pleasant 
warm-hearted boy, but rather a rough companion 
for my little girl." 

*' He is a fine-looking creature !" exclaimed Miss 
Devereuz, as urged by Sibyl, Brian came slowly 
towards them. " Pray, introduce me to your new 
ally, Sibyl," she added, advancing to meet them. 

" My godmamma," said Sibyl to Brian, " she is 
come to take me to spend the day with her." 

Brian looked a little disconsolate, and Miss De- 
vereux said in her frank goodnatured way, ^* Sup- 
pose I carry you off, too r Sibyl will, I dare say, 
enjoy her day a great deal more if she has you for 
a companion." 

Brian looked delighted at the notion, and gave 
rapturous thanks, but on second thoughts seemed 
doubtful whether he might accept the invitation. 

After a little discussion it was settled that Miss 
Devereuz should take him in her carriage to Mr. 
Branscombe's that he might ask permission to 
spend the day with her, and return in the evening 
with Sibylla. Miss Devereux knew the Brans- 
combes well, as she lived with her brother, Sir 
Leonard, not very far from Vale Moir, and from 
being so intimate with the Merivales was a great 
deal in the village, though Sir Leonard's estates 
were in another parish. The reason that Brian had 
nevei^ seen her before was that she had been spend- 
ing the winter abroad, and had only just returned 
home. 

She would not get out at Mr. Branscombe's, as 
she said it was too early for a call, so Brian ran in 
alone to make his request : it was readily granted, 
and he was joyfully returning to the carriage when 
he was stopped by Harold, who said hurriedly, 
•' Brian, may I ask you a favour ? Will you lend 
me your gun just for one day ? Uncle Walter will 
let me have it, I know, if you have no objection." 
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Brian had considerable objections ; but he was too 
goodnatured to refuse, though the moment he had 
given his consent he rushed away, lest he should be 
tempted to retract it. When they arrived at De- 
yereux Chase, as Sir Leonard's house was called, 
the little party lingered in the hall a few moments 
to look at some statues which Sir Leonard had 
brought from Italy, and while they were still there 
a servant approached Miss Devereux, and said in a 
low voice, *' The little girls are come, ma'am, shall 
I tell them you are engaged this morning P" 

" Poor little things, I had forgotten them !" she 
exclaimed with a start of compunction. *^ Sibyl, 
my love, can I leave you and Brian to amuse each 
other for an hour, while I give my usual lesson to 
the lodgekeeper's and gardener's children, who are 
unfortunately out of reach of school ?" 

" Oh pray do, we shall manage very well," said 
Brian and Sibyl in one breath ; and Sibyl added, 
" I suppose you don't like to give them many holi- 
days now, as they had such a long holiday while 
you were in Italy." 

" No, I am trying to make up for lost time, but 
I will take care not to linger over the lessons this 
morning, and in the meantime you can show your 
fnend the garden and the aviary, and anything you 
think will amuse him." 

Sibyl did not wait for a second bidding. '* Come 
away, Brian," she said, snatching his hand, and they 
were racing off, when Miss Devereux called to them 
to stop. " I only want to warn you against play- 
ing any very wild pranks, young people," she said 
smiling. *^ My brother has most likely gone down 
to the farm, but he will return at luncheon time, 
or perhaps sooner, and you know, Sibylla, he does 
not approve of young ladies who act the madcap, 
though he likes you to make yourself at home 
here." 
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The rose on Sibyl's cheeks deepened slightly as 
her godmother spoke, perhaps with the remem- 
brance of some very wild proceedings on one of her 
former visits to the Chase, which had met with 
severe animadversion from Sir Leonard, who was 
much older than his sister, and exceedingly par- 
ticular. She walked off quite slowly and thought- 
fully, and Brian too felt rather awed, but in the 
fresh free air of the park they soon recovered their 
spirits, and after visiting the gardens and aviary 
they amused themselves with running races down 
the long avenue, leaping, hopping, laughing, and 
shouting, as unconstrainedly as if they had been in 
their own domain. 

Soon however Brian began to wish for some more 
exciting amusement, and when a beautiful bay horse 
which had been feeding at some distance came 
slowly towards them, he exclaimed, ''That's a 
beauty of a horse and no mistake, isn't it, Sibbie ? 
I only wish I was on his back, wouldn't I have a 
gallop !" 

" Why you couldn't ride it without a saddle," 
objected Sibyl, in answer. 

" Couldn't I ? Faith then, Sibyl, it's ve^ little 
you know about it. Haven't I ridden my fether's 
norses dozens of times without a saddle or bridle 
either P Why I'd do it as easy as I can speak." 

Sibyl said nothing, but involuntarily she looked, 
— as Harold often looked when Brian made these 
kind of boasts, — rather as if she thought he were 
exaggerating. 

The slight provocation was too much for Brian's 
pride, he gave an impatient exclamation, and turn- 
ing from her ran up to the horse and vaulted 
lightly on his back. 

No boy-rider at Astley's could have done it 
better, nor have kept his seat more firmly than 
Brian did, when, incited by a wild Irish hoorroo, 
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Sir LeoDard*s spirited horde dashed off with fiery 
speed, almost frightening Sibyl by its impetuous 
motions, though at the same time she was radiant 
with delight at Brian's daring deed. How Brian 
and his courser tore across the park! and how 
madly back they came again, whisking so close to 
Sibyl that in a mixture of fright and excitement 
she — shrieked ? called to Brian to stop ? ran back 
to the house ? No, nothing of the sort, — she 
climbed up into a tree ! Yes, actually she climbed 
one of the great old trees, and so nimbly, so dex- 
terously and well, that anyone seeing her would have 
augured (not incorrectly) long practice in the art. 

She was lightly resting against one of the massive 
branches, and watching for Brian's return from a 
second gallop round the park, when she became 
suddenly aware of the dignified form of a tall middle- 
aged gentleman advancing up the avenue. There 
was scarcely time to descend comfortably before 
he approached, and Sibyl's almost audacious open- 
ness of disposition forbade any idea of trying to 
shelter herself among the budding foliage, so she 
sat boldly up, very smiling and unembarrassed out- 
wardly, somewhat faint of heart and trembling in- 
wardly, but far more alarmed for Brian than her- 
self. Sir Leonard, for he it was, was walking 
along slowly and thoughtfully with his eyes bent on 
the ground, and perhaps might never have noticed 
Sibyl at all, but that a little laugh half of mirthful 
mischief, half of mere nervousness, betrayed her 
nestling place, and made him look up with a sud- 
den start. It would be impossible adequately to 
describe his expression of well-bred surprise and 
horror when he beheld his little god-daughter thus 
perched up like a bird on a bough. The one word 
" Sibylla 1" spoke volumes of disapprobation. 

Its stem tone would have daunted many a little 
girl, but it by no means daunted Sibyl. She peered 
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down at him from between the branches with her 
shy, wild eyes, and the lips that should have been 
framed to an apology, parted in a smile so unmis- 
takeably mockingly merry that the worthy Baro- 
net's ire increased tenfold. He was not a man of 
many words, but his '' I am astonished at you. 
Come down this moment," conveyed, as he meant 
it should, as much displeasure as a lengthy reproof. 

"I'm coming," said Sibyl, standing up on her 
perch, " but, oh, if you please, godpapa, I want you 
to promise me something first. It is, that you will 
not be angry with Brian, my friend, whom Miss 
Devereux brought to spend the day with me. I 
don't mind how much you say to me, but please 
don't be an^ry with A«m." 

" Why should I be angry with him P Whom are 
you talking about, Sibylla ?" inquired Sir Leonard 
in astonishment ; but wafted through the air came 
a clear boyish shout, and in another moment Brian 
and his fiery steed bounded upon the scene. 

If the Baronet had not felt indignant at such a 
liberty being taken with his own fkvourite riding- 
horse, he would have been a most unprecedentedly 
meek and highly uncommon person, but just as he 
was preparing a peremptory summons to Brian to 
stop and dismount, the boy checked his dashing 
gallop, and leaping lightly to the ground, advanced 
to Sir Leonard with a frank " I beg your pardon." 

The tone was so sincere and manly, and the boy 
was such a brave boy in the midst of his naughti- 
ness, that Sir Leonard could not find it in his heart 
to give utterance to the severe remarks which he 
had intended making, and which Brian so justly 
deserved. 

" So you could find nothing better to do than to 
take my horse without leave, and cut up my grass 
by tearing about in this mad way," he said, when 
he had subdued a half-smile into a tolerable attempt 
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at a frown. '^ I should like to know what excuse 
you have to make for such behaviour." 

"None, sir," said Brian with fearless candour; 
" I had no business to do such a thing ; but, oh, it 
was such famous fun !" 

"And you, Miss Sibylla," said Sir Leonard, 
glancing up at the little damsel, who still retained 
her elevated position, "what have you to say for 
yourself P First, however, come down." 

He stepped forward to help her, but she declined 
all assistance : tripping airily from bough to bough 
she paused every now and then in the descent to 
steal a mischievous glance at his anxious critical 
face, and at last with one brave leap reached the 
ground in safety. 

" What are your father and mother about that 
they let you grow up such a tomboy P" he said, as 
soon as she stood at his side, " you seem now to 
have found a companion as wild as yourself." 

" Papa says that both Brian and 1 exactly realize 
his idea of a pickle," Sibyl answered smilingly; 
" but it is not his fault or mamma's, if I am a — * a 
tomboy ;' it is all my own, every bit." 

" And you don't even seem ashamed of it ; no, 
nor is your friend in the smallest degree abashed at 
Jus bad behaviour either!" exclaimed poor Sir Leo- 
nard, as he turned in somewhat comical dismay 
from one mirthful face to another. " What can I 
do to convince you that you have both been behav- 
ing very badly P You, sir, especially," he added, 
looking sternly towards Brian. 

" Ah, then, 1 know / have," said the honest Irish 
boy ; " I see now it was taking a liberty, and p2^a 
used to say that was a thing no gentleman should 
ever do. I'm very sorry I did it, sir ; I am, indeed. 
I'd lie down and let the horse trample on me, if 
that would be any satisfaction to you." 

" Thank you, it would be none whatever," replied 
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the Baronefc drily ; but his firm lips curved into 
something very like a smile, and he added kindly, 
" Well, enougn said ; I dare say you will be more 
careful for the future of the distinction between 
meum and tuum. Go into the house now, both of 
you, I must go round by the stables to tell one of 
the grooms to come for my horse, he will want 
rubbing down after that hard ride you gave him." 

'* Oh what a beauty he is, sir !" exclaimed Brian, 
bestowing an enthusiastic pat on the noble crea- 
ture, which stood with its nose poked against its 
master's shoulder as if demanding notice and caress. 

Sir Leonard appeared mollified by this spontane- 
ous tribute of admiration for his favourite, and 
turned to fondle the horse, while the two little 
scapegraces walked slowly towards the house, dis- 
cussing their adventures by the way. 

" Tou don't seem to care much for Sir Leonard's 
blowing up, Sibyl P" said Brian, as they ascended 
the steps. 

** Not very much," she answered laughing ; " if 
it had been papa now — !" 

Miss Devereux was rather surprised at the em- 
barrassed answer which she received to her inquiry, 
whether they had managed to amuse themselves ; 
but there was no time to ask questions, for lunch 
was announced almost immediately. 

" I have a new acquaintance to introduce to you, 
Leonard," she said, indicating Brian, as her brother 
joined them in the dining-room. 

''The introduction has already been efiected, 
thank you," he replied ; and, without saying more, 
he took his place at the table. 

He made no allusion to the children's misde- 
meanours, though each time he opened his mouth 
Sibylla feared he might be about to say something 
which would lead to inquiry from his sister, whose 
raillery she dreaded far more than her godfather's 
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grave remonstrances. Once or twice he began his 
sentences in such a way that she quite thought the 
revelation was coming, but they always ended with 
*^ The Aldemey heifer is growing a beautiful crea- 
ture ; you must really walk down with me to the 
farm some day, Clare, and take a look at her ;" or, 
** The pasture is very good in the home meadow 
this year ; that plan of Anderson's has answered 
remarkably well with the grass land ;" and she felt 
grateful for Sir Leonard's agricultural mania, since 
it diverted his thoughts from her own misdeeds. 

The afternoon was passed very pleasantly, though 
in a more civilized manner than the morning ; and 
it was not until after a late dinner that Sir Leonard 
ordered the carriage to take Sibyl and Brian home. 

"Well, Sibyl, you may tell mamma that you 
have been a very good girl," said Miss Devereux, 
as she kissed her and bade her good-bye. 

** Not so very," said Sibyl, with an arch glance 
towards her godfather, " Sir Leonard will not give 
me such a fine character as you do, godmamma." 

"No, no; pray let me hear of no more tree- 
climbing," said he, shaking his dignified head at 
her ; " Come here, and tell me what they say to 
you at home when you forget to behave like a 
young lady." 

"What they say? oh, a good deal, at least 
mamma does ; but I don't remember much of it. 
Does it matter, godpapa ?" 

" It ought to matter to you : at least when I 
was young it was the fashion for children to try to 
remember their parents' injunctions." 

" Yes !" said Sibyl, looking straight up at him, 
most provokingly unconscious of the sarcasm im- 
plied in this remark of his. 

Sir Leonard glanced at his sister as if in per- 
plexity. 

" Sibyl is taught as I used to be, more by deeds 
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than words, I suspect," Miss Devereux said smiling. 
^ what do they do to you, ma mignonne, when you 
transgress rules and regulations ?*' 

** Tbey punish me," said Sibyl, hanging her head 
for the -first time that day. 

*• But not for climbing trees, Sibbie," interrupted 
Brian, feeling that in her place he would have been 
very loth to make a similar admission ; <' I'm sure 
Mr. Merivale wouldn't be angry with you for that." 

" He never said I wasn't to climb trees," observed 
Sibyl, brightening again directly, ''I don't know 
whether he would think it naughty, I shall ask him 
when I get home." 

" Oh, was that the offence ?" exclaimed Miss De- 
vereux, with a secret consciousness that her own 
youth had witnessed a good many such pranks ; '' I 
daresay mamma will tell you, Sibyl, that you are 
too old for such unfeminine proceedings ; but those 
are not the things which make papa angry, are they ?" 

" No," said Sibyl readily, " not unless I have been 
told not to do them, and then you know it is dis« 
obedience." 

*' And consequently becomes a punishable offence. 
Yes, I can quite understand that. Well, we will 
hope that Mr. Merivale will forbid tree-climbing 
for the future, and for the present, Leonard, I 
think you must forgive this little delinquent, who 
was reallv not aware that she was doing anything 
naughty." 

'*I knew that Sir Leonard would think it naughty,." 
confessed Sibyl with her scrupulous candour. 

Bufc Sir Leonard looked at that moment as if he 
found her very charming, and had no wish to dwell 
on the naughtiness any more, so she lifted up her 
rosy cheek for his stately caress, and then tripped 
away to the carriage. 

** A jolly drive," was Brian's emphatic descrip- 
tion of their homeward journey ; and certainly they 

I 
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laughed and talked the whole way with no lack of 
cheerfulness. The carriage stopped first at Mr. 
Branscombe's to put down Brian, and when he had 
run into the house, and the footman was putting 
up the steps of the carriage again, Sibjl thought she 
heard a smothered exclamation of horror and asto- 
nishment proceeding from the hall, in what sounded 
like Brian's voice. 

She wondered about it all the way to the vicar- 
age, but forgot it when she came into the pleasant 
home circle: her mother and Mildred sitting at 
work, Austin drawing, and her father reading the 
newspaper, with PhUip perched on the arm of his 
chair. 

She was called upon for an account of her day, 
and when she described that ascent of the tree, 
which had so sorely displeased Sir Leonard, her 
mother expressed very decided disapproval of such 
an unladylike proceeding. Unfortunately, with 
Sibyl a lecture was rather apt to go "in at one 
ear and out at the other ;" but in this instance her 
father, noticing her unheeding air, recalled her to 
proper attention by a command to " mind what her 
mamma was saying to her ;*' and accordingly she 
listened with downcast eyes while Mrs. Merivale 
quietly and sensibly pointed out the impropriety of 
young ladies behaving like rough boys, and the 
necessity for even such little maidens as Sibyl cul- 
tivating graceful and ladylike behaviour. 

When she had finished speaking, Sibyl — who, 
since Mr. Merivale's admonition, had stood in the 
bolt upright attitude of respectful attention — sank 
down on a little stool at her father's feet, and laid' 
her head on his knee. 

He did not long resist this silent appeal. 

" Such a troublesome child," he said, fondly 
stroking her hair ; '' what shall we do with her^ 
mamma ? send her to school P" 
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'* Not unless you will take a lodging for yourself 
next door," was the laughing answer. " I am afraid 
you could not spare her, troublesome little pussy 
as she is ; so we had better keep her at home, and 
teach her to behave herself discreetly." 

'' I suppose it must e'en be so : therefore, Sibyl, 
1 hope you quite understand that the feat of to-day 
is not to be repeated." 

'' Oh, but it must have been such fine fun !" 
said Philip, kicking his sturdy legs against the 
chair. *' Do, Sibyl, climb up the great elm-tree at 
the bottom of the garden to-morrow, that mamma 
may see how well you can do it." 

" Pray do nothing of the sort, Sibyl," said Mrs. 
Merivale, smiling as she wad wont to smile at her 
little son's suggestions. " Did you not hear, Philip, 
what papa said a minute ago P" 

"But mamma, papa," pleaded Sibyl, "you don't 
want to make quite a prim, stupid young lady of 
me, do you ?" 

" Certainly not," said Mr. Merivale, amused at 
the deplorable tone ; " I dislike both primness and 
stupidity. But I wish you to be a cultivated, 
modest, ladylike girl ; and at present you are little 
else than a merry romp." 

Sibyl smiled ; Mildred looked distressed. 

" Oh, papa, Sibbie is more than that," she said, 
earnestly; ''think how affectionate and generous 
she is, and how very, very obedient!" 

Sibyl's heart bounded, not so much at her sister's 
warm praise, as with the hope that her father would 
confirm it. But he did not : he merely patted the 
little plump face that rested on his knee, and re- 
sumed his perusal of the newspaper. 

When, some hours after, he was passing by 
Sibyl's chamber door, on his way to his own room, 
he was startled by the sound of a low, stifled 
sob ; and, pushing open the door (which was just 
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ajar) a little further, he looked anxiously in, and 
said, 

*' What is my little one crying about p Shall I 
come to youP" 

Sibyl was sitting up in bed with a great shawl 
huddled round her, and she answered by holding 
out her arms to him: so he went in, and when 
close to her saw, by the light of the candle he held 
in his hand, that her sunny eyes were dim with 
tears, and her face pale with weariness. 

" What has my goosie found to cry about now P" 
he asked, in cheerful, kindly tones. 

She buried the poor little weeping face on his 
shoulder before she found courage to answer, 

<*rm very silly, papa; please don't laugh at me, 
for indeed 1 can't help crying, because, oh, papa, I 
do try to be obedient. I thought I was just 

ihat r 

" Well, my pet," he said, soothingly. 

** And now — oh, you know what I mean, papa ; 
when Mildred said so, you did not say yes, — you 
did not even seem to think so. I know I am very 
silly, and careless, and idle, and that I often lose 
my temper, and make you and mamma displeased 
with me ; but oh, how very naughty I must be if 
none of those things that Mildred said of me were 
true ; and I am sure they cannot be true if you do 
not think so." 

" But, Sibyl, I never said that I did not think 
so. On the contrary, I do give my darling credit 
for trying to be obedient ; and I know she has a 
warm, affectionate heart. But, indeed, you must 
not expect papa to make pretty speeches ; for he 
never does, and most likely never will." 

'* You are not angry, though, papa P" she said, 
lifting her brown eyes to his face with their sweet^ 
est and shyest look. 

" 1^0, no, my small Niobe, I am not angry ; but 
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I am very sleepy, and I am sure you must be 
so too. Have you been shedding these copious 
showers ever since you came up to your room ?" 

The eyes drooped, ashamed; she began hastily 
to diy the tears from her cheeks. 

" 1 would almost rather you were angry, than 
that you laughed at me. pW«be sail. Lurn. 
fully. 

" But I don't think you deserve that I should be 
angry with you ; and yet I do think you deserve 
to be laughed at a little bit. To sit up in bed and 
cry just because I didn't turn round and say, * My 
beloved child, it gives me great pleasure to be able 
to confirm the opinion your amiable sister has ex- 
pressed of you,' like some prosy old papa in a story 
book ! Wasn't that behaving very like a goose ?" 

Involuntarily,*what was to have been a very sad 
sob changed into a respectable attempt at a laugh. 

" You are so funny, papa," said Sibyl ; '* I won- 
der whether other little girls' papas speak to them 
as you do to me." 

" Impossible ! and besides, you don't surely sup- 
pose that any other little girls are so silly as to cry 
in the night ?" 

*• But, papa, was it all silly ? I mean, if I really 
were so naughty as I thought you thought me, 
should I not have enough to cry about ?" 

** Yes, indeed ; but, Sibyl, something higher thari 
my praise should tell you when you have tried to 
do right, and something keener than my blame 
shoula point out to you where you are wrong." 

'* You mean conscience, papa ; but when I asked 
myself my questions to-night,— the self-examination 
questions that you made fpr me, you know, — I felt 
as if I ought to say yes to all the bad things, and 
I was so very wretched. Then I began to see that 
I had not behaved nicely to Sir Leonard, and in- 
deed, papa, I did not, for he was very kind ; and 
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yet I'm afraid I did not seem to mind an3rthing he 
said, or feel a bit sorry that I had vexed him. And 
I shouldn't have minded mamma, either, if you 
hadn't spoken to me. Oh, papa, I have really 
been naughty to-day." 

He did not attempt to deny it, or to dry the tears 
that she was sheddmg now ; it was no part of his 
tenderness for her to seek to make her at ease with 
herself when she had done wrong. But still he 
spoke encouragingly, and the black veil of despon- 
dency seemed gradually to withdraw its heavy folds 
from Sibyl's heart. 

** I feel so much better now that I have told you 
all about it, papa," she said, clinging to him as if 
she could not bear to let him go. " When you are 
with me nothing seems so miserable as it does 
when I am alone ; but oh, if it all comes back when 
you so away, what shall I do then ?" 

His answer was in a few low words, spoken ra- 
ther for her than to her ; but her head sank peace- 
fully on his shoulder again, as if it had brought her 
just the comfort that she needed. 

They both remained silent a few minutes ; then 
he loosened her arms from his neck, and said, in 
his usual gentle yet authoritative tones, 

" Now you are not to think any more, but to go 
to sleep." 

She did not feel like sleep at the moment, but 
she lay down and closed her eyes without another 
word. He stooped and kissed her, smoothed the 
pillow and tucked in the counterpane round her 
with all the extra care and precision of one not 
accustomed to such womanly offices, and then, 
with a whispered blessing, went away to his own 
room. 

In about a quarter of an hour, however, he came 
back ; and shading the candle with his hand, bent 
down to see if she were asleep. 
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She was : the long brown eyelashes rested softly 
on the rounded cheek ; the little hands were folded 
peacefully together ; the childish troubles were for- 

fotten in a slumber as sweet as profound. And 
e looked down at her then, not with the half 
playful fondness which she had seen in his face 
when awake, but with such intense love, and pride, 
and thankfulness as were in themselves a benediC' 
tion, and the best and most natural panegyric on 
this darling of his heart. 



CHAPTEE YIII. 

" Un jeune l^pard, prince assez d^bonnaire, 
Se pr^ente au milieu de nos singes joyeux. 
Tout tremble k son aspect. Continuez tos jeux, 
Leur dit le l^pard, je n'en yeux a personne : 

Bassurez-Yous, j'ai V&me bonne : 
Et je viens meme ici, connue particulier, 

A TOS plaisirs m'associer, 

Jouons, je suis de la parde. 

Ah ! monseigneur, quelle bont6 ! 
Quo! ! YOtre altesse yeut, quittant sa dignity, 
Descendre jusqu'a nous ? — Qui, c'est ma fEintaisie. 
Hon altesse eut toujours de la philosophie, 

Et sait que tous les animaux 
Sont ^gaux." 

Fables de Florutn, 

The next morning Mr. Merivale was roused from 
a careful perusal of a volume of patristic theology, 
by Sibyl's rushing into his study in open-mouthed 
indignation. 

" Oh, papa," she exclaimed, " such a thing, such 
a dreadful, horrid thing has happened, and it is all 
Harold's fault. Tou know how unkind he was to 
Brian about the gun, and pretended to think that 
he did not know how to shoot, when all the while 
it was he himself who knew nothing about it. I 
could almost be glad that this has happened, if it 
were not for the poor dog ; but I am sure I will 
never speak to Harold again, he is a nasty, horrid, 
cruel boy, and I hate him !" 

She said this in her most vehement manner; 
and when she heard her father mutter some Greek 
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sentence to himself, instead of immediately answer- 
ing, she exclaimed, impatiently, " What do you say, 
papa ?" 

He raised his eyes then, and giving her a search- 
ing look, replied,. " When you have controlled your- 
self, Sibyl, 1 shall like to hear what you have to 
tell me. At present I think I must prescribe the 
five minutes' silence." 

Poor Sibyl ! she was burning with anxiety to tell 
her story, and now she knew she must not utter a 
word. She sat down, keeping her eyes fixed on 
her father's watch, which he placed on the table 
before her ; but the minutes seemed to creep, and 
the enforced silence to grow more and more un- 
bearable. The trial was by no means new to her, 
however, for it was one of Mr. Merivale's rules for 
his children, that when any of them spoke angrily, 
they should be made to wait five minutes before 
they spoke again ; and this penalty had been fre- 
quently incurred by Sibyl, whose spirit was apt to 
nre up indignantly upon very small provocation. 

A mutely imploring look told Mr. Merivale 
when the five minutes were passed; and he did 
not even glance at the watch, knowing that Sibyl, 
with all her impatience, was too honourable to seek 
to abridge the prescribed term by a single second. 

He answered the appeal by giving her permis- 
sion to speak, and she began in a low and guarded 
tone to tell what had so excited her indignation. 

** I don't know whether I told you, papa, that 
when Brian came away with Miss Devereux and 
me, Harold asked him to lend him his gun, and he 
did, though he didn't want to. Well, Harold went 
out with young Mr. Wilde to shoot wheat-ears, 
and he took Nial with him ; and at last, I don't 
know how it happened exactly, Nial, Brian's dear 
good old dog, ran in the way somehow, and the shot 
went right through his body and killed him." 
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"What could the boy have been about!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Merivale, his first feeling being dis- 
gust at Harold's awkwardness : then followed im<* 
mediately compassion for the dog and the dog's 
master. 

" Poor Brian ! this is, indeed, a trial for him ; 
the dog was like part of himself, and such a splen- 
did creature tool Oh; Sibyl, I am veiy sorry, 
indeed, and almost as sorry for Harold as for 
Brian. His self-reproach will be so painful at 
such an accident having happened through his 
means." 

Sibyl looked up in wonder. "Harold! papa? 
I never thought of being sorry for Aim." 

" Then that was somewhat unkind of you, Sibyl : 
only think what distress you would feel were you 
in his case." 

" Yes," said Sibyl, slowly, " I ought to have 
thought of that ; and Harold does seem to be 
sorry : see, here is his note." 

** His note ! Then did he write to tell you of 
this himself?" 

"Yes, and to ask me to come and see poor 
Brian. I may go, papa ; mayn't I P though it is 
the morning. I have done all my lessons, and I 
can practise and do my work in the afternoon." 

" xes, for once, I think we will make an excep- 
tion, since I daresay poor Brian is in need of con- 
solation. You must do your best to comfort him 
— and Sibyl, are you really never going to speak to 
Harold again ?" 

There was a touch of playfulness in the tone 
which emboldened the little girl to seat herself on 
her father's knee, as she answered, " Now, papa, 
you know I didn't mean that. I never do mean 
what I say when I'm cross. Of course I shall say. 
How d'ye do ? and all that." 

" But there is nothing very consolatory in ' How 
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d'ye do P and all that ;' and I should not like to 
think that you would just rush up to Harold and 
shake hands, and then hurry off to Brian, and he- 
gin pitying and comforting him, and bewailing the 
poor dog's death." 

'* You mean, oh ! I see, papa, that that would be 
following my own feelings, without caring about 
being kind. Well, I won't do it then ; I won't, 
indeed. I will try to speak nicely to Harold, and 
not pity Brian too much while he is in the room. 
Now mayn't I go ?" 

" Yes, off with you, and bring Brian back to din- 
ner if you think he would like to come. Poor fel- 
low I I shall be anxious to hear how he bears this 
sad misfortune." 

Sibyl ran frantically up stairs, tossed on her 
straw hat and her little cloak, and, snatching up a 
pair of gloves in her hand, was rushing through the 
hall and down the garden at the same furious pace 
when her father put his head out of the study 
window and called her. 

''Have you got the giant's seven-league boots 
that you get over the ground at such a rate ?" he 
laughingly inquired. " My dear child, be pleased 
to moderate your impatience, and to walk properly 
across the common. I don't know what you think 
of your appearance too, but it strikes me that you 
look very like a wild Indian." 

** Well, my hair is rather rough, certainly, and I 
think I've got my cloak on wrong side out, but does 
it signify ?" said Sibyl, pausing rather unwillingly. 

'* That depends upon taste ; but I think it is a 
pity to set the village children such an example of 
untidiness, don't you ? Suppose you come in for 
one minute, and make yourself neat." 

" Oh, there is a glass in your study, so there is ; 
just stand out of the way, papa." 

The window was not very far from the ground, 
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and before Mr. Merivale could remonstrate, a nim- 
ble leap had brought Sibyl into the room. 

" There, that's famous," she exclaimed, jumping 
on a chair and peering up at the old-fashioned oval 
mirror fixed high in the wall. '' Just give my cloak 
a little pull, papa ; oh ! but not my hair please,*' as 
he rather mischievously included in the ' little pull' 
a loosely floating lock that had escaped from her 
silken net. 

"Sibyl, you are the untidiest little imp!" he 
said, regarding with a critical eye her disposal of 
the offending lock, " you deserve to have your hair 
pulled in earnest for arranging it so badly." 

" Picturesque," retorted Sibyl, " and, oh ! please 
don't stop me, I must go to poor Brian. There, 
now, that is a kind, good papa." And out she flew 
at the window again, and away she tripped across 
the heath, while her father looked after her with 
the mental reflection, " I should be a better papa if 
I made her behave more discreetly ; but it would 
have been rather cruel to keep her from poor Brian 
in his trouble," and then went back to his books, 
and for the time forgot all about her. 

Sibyl proceeded swiftly on her way, and could 
only keep herself from running by that strong in- 
stinct of obedience which always held a certain 
check over her even in her wildest moods. 

When she arrived at Mr. Branscombe's, she was 
ushered into the morning room, where she found 
Harold and his aunt seated together on the sofa. 
Mrs. Branscombe was holding his hand in her's, 
and speaking in the softened tone which her voice 
always assumed when addressing her favourite ne- 
phew ; but he was listening with an air of constraint 
and sprang up at Sibyl's entrance with a gesture of 
very evident relief. 

" Brian is upstairs, I will tell him you are here," 
he exclaimed, turning towards the door, and before 
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Sibyl could utter one of the kind speeches which 
she had on the tip of her tongue he had vanished 
from the room. 

" Poor boy, it is a great trial to him," sighed Mrs. 
Branscombe, *' he has such a feeling heart. I do wish 
Brian had never brought that gun into the house ; 
it has been the cause of all this mischief." 

Sibyl thought Harold's conceit of his own powers 
the true cause ; but she remembered that it would 
not be respectful to contradict Mrs. Branscombe, 
80 she only said, " Is not Brian very unhappy ?" 

*' I suppose so ; indeed, I feel sure he must be, 
poop boy," responded Mrs. Branscombe ; " but he 
behaves so oddly. When he was first told of the 
accident he went up to Harold, shook him by the 
hand, and said something in his rough way about 
his being sure that it was all accident ; and that 
Harold must not be ' cut up' about it, and then his 
voice broke down quite suddenly, and he burst into 
the most terrible fit of sobbing that I ever heard. 
Of course we said all that we could think of to 
comfort him, but he rushed away to his own room, 
locked himself in, and did not come down again till 
the gong sounded for prayers, when he spoke and 
even looked much as usual, except that his eyes 
were rather red." 

Sibyl could not see anything ' odd' in all this : 
she thought it very noble behaviour on Brian's part, 
and when he soon after* entered the room, looking 
pale and heavy-eyed, but with a well-afiected ap- 
pearance of nonchalance, she turned towards him 
¥dth such eager pitying admiration in her gaze that 
there could be no doubt of her feeling on the 
subject. 

Mrs. Branscombe considerately lefb them alone 
together, and then Sibyl's indignant sympathy 
broke forth in words. 

"Oh, dear Brian, I am so sorry for you; oh. 
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what a dreadful thing ! Who could have thought 
of such an end to our pleasant day ? That tiresome 
Harold I How good you are not to be angry with 
him ; if it had been my dog — " 

"You would have done as I have, or better," 
interrupted Brian. " I wouldn't for anything be 
so mean as to reproach Harold, and I couldn't let 
myself down to grieve before Aer" — he meant his 
aunt — "she means to be very kind, but I can't 
help thinking that in her heart she must be glad 
Nial is dead ; you know she couldn't bear him." 

" Oh, but for him to be killed in such a dreadful 
way ! Oh, Brian, I am sure she must be sorry." 

" For Harold," said Brian rather bitterly. 

** Oh ! and for you, too." 

Brian gave his head a proud toss that seemed in- 
tended to imply indifference as to whether his aunt 
felt for him or not, but he had much difficulty in 
preventing his lips from quivering, and his firmness 
almost broke down as he whispered, " Would you 
like to come and see him, Nial, I mean ?" 

Sibyl signified an assent, and Brian conducted 
her to a sort of outhouse whither on wet days he 
and his dog had often resorted for a game of romps, 
and where now la^ poor Nial stretched on a mat, 
the stiffness of his attitude speaking plainly of 
death. 

" I've been digging a grave for him under the 
horse-chesnut tree in the* field," said Brian, as 
Sibyl* s tears rained down upon the dog's glossy coat. 
** Would you like a curl of his hair ? I have got 
one, and I mean to keep it always." 

Sibyl gratefully accepted the offered favour, and 
accordingly one of the crisp curls was severed and 
presented to her. 

" Poor faithful fellow !" said Brian, bending down 
and drooping his head to hide the tears that ga- 
thered in his eyes. " It was little I thought of his 
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coming to such an end when my father gave him 
to me seven years ago. He was but a bit of a 
puppy then, and used to drink milk out of my cup, 
ana lie on the foot of my bed at night. Such a 
funny soft helpless little thing he was, and now he 
had grown up to be such a beautiful strong creature. 
I don't believe there*s a dog in all England that 
could have beaten him for beauty, or sense either, 
and so my father said when he settled that I should 
keep him, though the other dogs were sold. Ah, 
what would he say if he were here now ?" 

" That you are very good," said Sibyl, fondly. 

'* No, I am not, you don't know how sore and 
angry I feel, and how lonely too. While I had 
Nial, there seemed still something of my own home 
left me, but now I am all alone among strangers.*' 

*' Strangers !" echoed Sibyl, in a hurt voice. 

"Ay, strangers, for you're not like my own 
people ; you can't be, although you are very kind." 

Sibyl felt perplexed and grieved. She who had 
never left her own country, and never been away 
from her home for more than a few weeks, could 
not in the least understand the home-sickness which 
made Brian's heart so heavy at this moment. By 
way of consoling him she told him how sorry her 

Eapa was for him, and begged him to return with 
er to her home, and spend the day. At first he 
scarcely heeded her, and then was roused to mo- 
mentary resentment at the idea of being supposed 
to need comforting and petting on account of his 
misfortune, but after awhile she managed to coax 
him into a promise to ask his uncle's leave to return 
with her to the vicarage. 

He went to look for Mr. Branscombe, who was 
supposed to be somewhere about, and Sibyl re- 
entered the house in hope of having a few words 
¥dth Harold. She found him reclining on the 
sofa in the morning room, listlessly turning over 
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the pages of " Maurice's Medi»val Philosophy." 
He raised himself up as she approached and looked 
very tall and dignified, but she had caught sight of 
his indolent attitude^ and sang in a tone of playful 
malice, *' ' Alone in his tent from the toils of war 
on downy couch reposing,' " adding, " I will be 
^ Eigdumfunidus,' and * watch o'er you,* if you 
like." 

He thought by " the toils of war ** she meant to 
allude to hifr unfortunate adventure with Brian's 
gun on the previous day, and answered, colouring, 

" Laugh away ; I know I have brought it on my- 
self. You'd better draw a caricature of the philo- 
sopher going out shooting, and write under it, 'shot 
at a pigeon, and killed a crow,' or some such ele- 
gant allusion." 

** Oh, I would not be so unkind I" said Sibyl, 
vehemently, " I am very sorry for you, Harold, and 
I don't mean to laugh at you a bit." 

"Indeed!" said Harold, incredulously, **but I 
would not for the world impose such a privation on 
your small ladyship as to prevent your giving way 
to your usual hilarity. The adventure is unfortu- 
nate enough, and I can't say that I see any fun in 
it, but if you can make any out of it, you are wel- 
come." 

Sibyl stood confused and ashamed without know- 
ing what to answer ; she Had not really meant any- 
thing by her snatch of song beyond an allusion to 
Harold's recumbent position, but she saw now that 
it must have appeared unfeeling, and regretted, — 
as she had often had occasion to do before — ^her 
hasty way of doing or saying anything that hap- 
pened to come into her head. 

" I am sure," she said, at last, " Brian would be 
very angry with me if I were to teaze you, and so 
would papa. Papa is very sorry for you, Harold, 
almost as sorry for you as for Brian, he said." 
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** Js he ?" said Harold, eagerly, " oh, I wish — 
no, never mind; but, Sibyl, come here, do you 
know what Mr. Meriyale thinks of Charlie Wilde ? 
Has he ever said anything about him to you P" 

'* Not to me," replied Sibyl, " but I think he 
always looks sorry when we meet him, and one day 
when Austin went to Mrs. Wilde's without leave 
papa was very much displeased with him." 

" Why I thought Austin was one of the little 
immaculates who never did wrong by any chance ; 
Charlie must have been very seductive to persuade 
him into a misdemeanour." 

^* Austin said Mr. Wilde was very good-natured, 
be met him on the hills, and began by teaching 
him how to leap, and then he took him home with 
him, and Mrs. W ilde gave him some cake : oh, and 
Mr. Wilde lent him a book, * Stories of Highway- 
men' it was called. Austin brought it home, and 
I read some of it. I remember there was a good 
deal about Dick Turpin, and Philip and I thought 
it rather funny, but Austin didn't like it at all. 
Then pitpa found us reading it and took it away 
from us, and sent it back to Mr. Wilde." 

''I should think so indeed," said Harold, ''I 
wonder how Charlie could have had the imperti- 
nence to lend one of you such a book." 

" I know I wish he hadn't," said Sibyl, " for we 
all got into a great scrape about it, and Austin 
especially, though really he had scarcely read a 
word of it. But then to be sure it was he who 
borrowed it, and besides papa was vexed with him 
for going home with Mr. Wilde." 

'' But he had never been forbidden to do so, had 
he P" inquired Harold with a greater appearance of 
interest in the subject than Sibyl could at all 
account for. 

*' No, but when papa and mamma go to see Mrs. 
Wilde, as they do now and then, they never take 

K 
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any of us with them ; and when the Wildes come 
to call, we are never sent for into the drawing- 
room, so papa said Austin might have been quite 
sure that he ought not to have gone home with 
Mr. "Wilde without first asking leave." 

" "Which of course would not have been granted," 
observed Harold reflectively ; adding, " and Austin 
at seven years old was expected to consider all 
that ! People may well call your father particular !" 

'' Ah but then papa knows that Austin is gene- 
rally very thoughtful. I don't think he would 
have expected, Philip to stop to consider, because 
Philip never does consider anything." 

" In which he is rather like another person of 
my acquaintance," said Harold with a smile ; but 
then resuming his dejected mood he exclaimed, 
with a sigh, " I know I wish sometimes that I was 
Mr. Merivale's son, particular as he is." 

" And you wouldn't get into trouble because you 
are so steady and well-behaved and all that, papa 
wouldn't have to be strict to yoM," said Sibyl 
rather enviously. " I wish / could get good all in 
a minute, and never vex papa any more. Doesn't 
it feel very nice to be good all day ?" 

" It feels anything but * nice' to be a hypocrite 
all day !" said Harold with sudden and startling 
vehemence, rising from his seat as he spoke, and 
flinging his book to the other side of the room. 

'* A hypocrite ? What the wicked Scribes and 
Pharisees were! Oh, Harold, you don't really 
mean that you feel like that !" 

'* I mean nothing that you can understand," re- 
plied Harold, recovering his dignity, ''there is 
Brian in the garden ; run away to him, and ei- 
ther forget what I have said, or hold your tongue 
about it." 

Sibyl turned to go, but retracing her steps came 
quite close to Harold again, and said with great 
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sweetness, " If you feel sorry about anything do 
toil papa, and he will help you. I always tell him 
when I am sorry, and when I am naughty too, and 
he is never a bit cross. I wish I could do anything 
for you, I can't bear to see you look so sad, please 
forgive me for being so silly before, I didn't mean 
to be unkind." 

" No, I am sure you didn't, you are a good little 
soul," he answered kindly, '^ I begin to think it is 
better to be a madcap than a pattern." 

Sibyl respected Harold's wishes, and did not re- 
peat to any one what he had said, but the memory 
of his words troubled her, and she did not feel at all 
easy about him until the next day, when as her 
fother returned from a walk to the farthest end of 
his parish, he casually observed to his wife, ** I 
seem to have been a long time on the road, but 
Harold was with me and we walked very slowly." 

Then she dismissed her anxieties immediately, 
for in her happy ignorance she could not imagine 
the existence of a trouble which her papa could not 
set to rights. 

She heard nothing more of the matter from either 
her father or Harold, but the next time Brian and 
she were together, Brian informed her that Harold 
had been getting into a regular scrape. 

'* He has indeed," he continued, as Sibyl's look 
of astonished incredulity revealed her doubts of the 
possibility of such a thing. " He told your father 
all about it, and jour father made him tell Uncle 
Walter. He has joined such a queer set-out, a de- 
bating society in North Lyon, and the other day he 
gave, oh !" — and Brian stopped to laugh — " he gave 
a lecture on" — and again laughter overpowered 
the words — ** on phi — philosophy ! Just think, 
wasn't it a lark ?" 

'* Oh how funny, how I should like to have heard 
it/' said Sibyl jumping up, and executing a sort of 
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mad ehaasSe, '' was it naughty ? Because it must 
have been such fun. Do let us give lectures, Brian, 
I could give one this minute, 'Ladies and gen- 
tlemen'— " 

^'Ah then, Sibyl, do be serious," said Brian, 
looking far from serious himself, " I want to tell 
you aU about it (only mind you must not go and 
repeat it.) It seems this society is very radical 
and rather heathenish, at least so your papa says, 
and they lecture on all sorts of things, religion, 
and politics, and history, and I don't know what 
all. Uncle Branscombe is quite angry about it, 
you should hear him hold forth about ' a parcel of 
impertinent boys sticking themselves up to decide 
on questions that puzzle the heads of their eiders 
and betters.' '* 

*' Angry with Harold, is heP I thought he 
never could be that. But what made Harold go 
to this funny society ?" 

** "Why "Wilde took him one day about a fortnight 
ago to hear the debating, and then all the sweet 
youths made an onslaught on him to persuade him 
to hold forth himself ; so he went and gave this 
lecture I told you of. They were coming back 
from that when I met them in the wood." 

** But why was it naughty ?" said Sibylla ; 
" Harold didn't say anything wrong in his lecture, 
did he ?" 

" "Well, I don't know ; I believe he talked big, 
and made a great rout about philosophy, as if it 
was something finer than religion almost. At least 
he says that he is ashamed of it, and — " 

" Did he tell you about it himself?** interrupted 
Sibyl. 

" No, he didn't tell me ; but he told Undo 
"Walter before me. "When he came in from that 
walk with your papa, we were all sitting round the 
fire, and he came and sat down with us ; and at 
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first he was quite silent, but presently he looked 
up and said, ' Uncle Walter, I've been doing some* 
thing you perhaps may not approve of; I've joined 
a young men's debating society in North Lyon, 
and I've been there twice with Charlie Wilde.' " 

"And oh, what did Mr. Branscombe say?" in- 
quired Sibyl, with breathless interest. 

" Oh, nothing much at first ; only he seemed 
verv much astonished, and asked what sort of a 
society it was, and why Harold hadn't told him 
before. Then out came a lot about the * spread of 
knowledge,' and a heap of fine things; but pre- 
sently !EQirold owned that the eldest of the young 
men was only just twenty, and that not one half of 
their fathers knew anything about it, and that 
Wilde was president, or something of that sort : so 
then Uncle Walter got very angry, and Aunt Isa- 
bella kept taking Harold's part, till at last she 
nearly cried, and there was the most precious row 
you ever saw." 

** Oh dear !" exclaimed Sibyl, who had no expe- 
rience of * scenes,' and was quite in consternation 
at the idea of such a commotion having taken 

Slace. •* Wasn't it very horrid, Brian? What 
id you do ?" 

** Oh, nothing particular. I was going to make 
off, because I thought they'd rather be without me ; 
but Harold caught hold of me and said, 'You 
needn't go, Brian ; I promised Mr. Merivale you 
ahonld hear all about it :' so I thought I might as 
well stay, because it was rather fun to see such a 
regular shindy amon^ the authorities, though I 
really was very sorry for Harold." 

"But why ^did pipa make him promise such a 
thing?" 

"I suppose because he had been rather lording 
it over me before ; but I'm sure it was no pleasure 
to see him humbled. Only I'm rather glad I was 
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there, too, because otherwise I would never have 
known what a first-rate chap Harold really is. 
You can't think how grand and handsome he 
looked, Sibyl, and how he kept struggling with his 
pride, and making; himself answer Uncle Walter 
respectfully. I think he seemed quite sorry that 
Aunt Isabella would be taking his part so ; and it 
was a pity, because all she said only made Uncle 
Walter more vexed. But oh, it was so funny to 
hear him first scolding Harold, and then trying to 
console her, — * Yes, my dear Isabella, it's natural 
that you should be partial, but still' — and then 
came a great burst against Harold. That's the 
way it went on, till I could hardly help laughing." 
And at this juncture Brian, seeing no occasion for 
suppressing his merriment any longer, burst into a 
fit of laughter so infectious, that Sibyl soon found 
herself laughing too, though she by no means took 
the subject in the same ridiculous point of view 
that he did, and was not quite clear that she had 
done right in letting him show up his uncle and 
aunt for her amusement. 

" Poor Harold !" she said, pityingly, when Brian 
showed symptoms of returning gravity ; ** 1 dare 
say he didn't find it all so funny as you did." 

" No, indeed, poor old fellow," said Brian ; ** and 
I can't tell now what harm there could be in his 
going to this humbugging society, if he liked it ; 
only, to be sure, he might have been a little more 
open about it. Ean(^, they have some of their 
meetings in the evenmg, and several of the chaps 
wanted Harold to come to one of those. Wilde 
said he could easily make some sham excuse to 
Uncle Walter for his absence : precious nice fellow 
he must be to propose such a low thing as that !" 

'^Oh dear!" cned Sibyl, '^it seems all so bad 
and horrid ; not fun at all. I'm so glad Harold 
told papa about it." 
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" I wonder why he did," said Brian, musingly ; 
^' it must have been harder work than telling Uncle 
Walter. But, you see, Harold has been in a great 
state of disgust with himself ever since he — he — " 
and there was a sudden faltering in the clear, gay 
tones — " shot my poor dog, I mean ; for it seems, 
when he did that, he was raving to Wilde about 
philosophy and stuff, instead of minding what he 
was about. So that made him take himself to task, 
and then, I suppose, he found out he'd been doing 
wrong about the debating business ; so he made up 
his mind to tell your father all about it, and ask 
his advice. He got what he wanted, and I hope 
he liked it ; but I can't say I envy him that walk, 
by any means ; and since then he has had to do 
penance to a wonderful extent. He won't be for 
joining debating folk again in a hurry.'* 

" Why, what has he had to do P" 

" First, to tell all this to Uncle Walter, and be- 
fore me ; then to write a letter to Wilde to say he 
means to cut the society altogether, and did wrong 
ever to join it, with considerable abuse of his own 
lecture, and a general recantation of all the fine 
things he said in it. If you don't call that penance, 
I dor 

'' It must have been right if papa told him to do 
it," said Sibyl decidedly, " and I am sure he will 
feel better for having done it." 

** Oh, you think so, do you, Mrs. Morality P" said 
Brian provokingly. 

** Yes, I do," began Sibyl angrily, but she checked 
herself, and added with great humility, " I didn't 
mean to be a Mrs. Morality, Brian, and I know I 
oughtn't to be cross with you ; but If you would 
please not to say those things about papa !" 

" What things ?" 

'* Why, to talk as if — as if papa was unkind, as if 
you thought he had been cross to Harold." 
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" Come now, Sibbie," said Brian, ** I never said 
or thought he was cross, or unkind either; but 
somehow he is so very awfully good, he has such 
tiptcm ideas of right." 

*' Of course he has," said Sibyl, starting to her 
feet in the energy of her feelings, '* and I mean to 
try to be like him ; I don't see any use in being 
half good ; I mean to try to be the very tip-tiptop 
of all." 

" S. Sibylla the First," said Brian, enjoying the 
sight of her excitement. 

*' ISovr, Brian, I shall beat you," she exclaimed 
with a little impatient stamp of her foot ; " you are 
the most disagreeable provoking boy! and I am 
quite sure all the time you think just as I do. Yoa 
can't look me in the face and say that papa is too 
good, and that you wouldn't like to be like him." . 

She caught hold of his hands, and looked very 
hard at him ; but the expression in those winsome 
blue eyes baffled her, and she was the first to turn 
away. 

" Done !" said Brian softly to himself, and Sibyl 
in vain asked an explanation of the mysterious mo- 
nosyllable, he only hummed the old chivalric cou- 
plet, " Un chevalier, n'en doutez pas. Doit ferir haut 
et parler has," and then took up his cap, and with 
a laughing ** Adieu, Mrs. Morality," left the vicar- 
age, and wended his way homewards. 

The ' penance,' as Brian jestingly called it, had 
indeed been a great trial to a disposition so proud 
as Harold's, but he had a strong will which, when 
once exerted for good, carried him bravely through 
what a weaker spirit might have shrunk from. 

Blinded by his pride of intellect, and love of in- 
dependence, he had joined this debating society, 
which had seemed to afford so agreeable an opening 
for the display of his learning and oratorical talents, 
and led away by the applause of his associates he 
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had said many things in his ' lecture* which, clever 
and telling as they were, he now thought scorn of 
himself for having uttered. 

The society had been formed at Charlie Wilde's 
instigation, and numbered among its members some 
really clever, well-educated youths, though none 
perhaps with ideas so refined, or minds so highly 
cultivated as Harold Nugent. These boys who pro- 
fessed radical principles, and took for their motto, 
*• Liberty, equality, and fraternity," nevertheless 
talked loudly of the •* aristocracy of talent," and 
welcomed Harold as a "new star in their intel- 
lectual firmament." Some of them were idle, irre- 
ligious youths, rebellious to parental authority, 
and despising steady occupation ; but the greater 
number were harmless creatures, who meant no ill 
to either Church or State, and merely thought it 
Terv fine to be able to deliver their opinion on men 
and things, without being subject to the snubbing 
which fell to their lot at home. These last were 
delighted with Harold's ready eloquence, and with 
the higher tone of thought which ran through all 
the abisurditv and exaggeration of his discourse. 
They clapped at nearly every sentence, and cheered 
him vociferously at the end ; so no wonder if, boy- 
like, he allowed the whisperings of his better judg- 
ment to be stifled by the applause of his youthful 
admirers, and in becoming a hero to the lads of 
North Lyon forgot that he was sinning against his 
principles and falling from his own high standard 
of honour. But he had not deliberately shut his 
ears to the voice of conscience, and when the con- 
ceited carelessness that had been for some time 
growing on him produced at length so terrible a 
result as the death of Brian's dog, the shock awoke 
him from his self-exalting dream, and brought him 
to immediate contrition. Then to a mind which, 
with all its faults, really aspired towards good, there 
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could be no question of continuing in a course after 
it was found to be wrong. Erom the moment when 
his eyes were opened to its real character, he had 
abandoned it in heart and there needed but Mr. 
Merivale's advice and encouragement to spur him 
on to abandoning it in deed. The more he saw how 
he had been led by his pride before, the more he 
owned it just that it should be made to suffer now, 
and the rather hard nature which had prevented 
his sympathizing with Brian in hU errors, equally 
forbade the idea of being tender towards his own. 

After that one open confession to his uncle, he 
never said a word to any one but Mr. Merivale-^ 
and very little even to him — of his sorrow for the 
past, or resolutions for the future ; but they both 
grew together in silence. In a few days he returned 
to school, graver and more reserved than ever, but 
certainly wiser and more humble also ; no longer 
thinking himself a paragon of perfection or prating 
arrogantly of philosophy, but with a new feeling of 
self-distrust, strong enough to make him careful, 
though not to damp his manful determination to 
struggle against the wrong, and aspire to the right, 
to fight the good fight, and never give in. 




CHAPTER IX. 

''His childhood shall be froward, wild, and thwart, 
His gladness fitful, and his angers blind, 
But tender spirits shall overtake his heart. 
Sweet tears, and golden moments bland and kind." 

FSEDEBIOK TeNITYSON. 

When Harold was gone back to school everything 
at Yale Moir resumed its usual footing, and Brian 
and Sibyl promised themselves that they would 
make the most of the two or three months which 
were to pass before school-life commenced for 
Brian, and hold a sort of perpetual carnival of fun 
and ii*olic. 

These designs were unexpectedly frustrated by 
an announcement made to Sibyl by her father about 
a fortnight after H!arold's departure ; namely, that 
her grandfather, Mr. Merivale, had written to in- 
vite her to spend six weeks with him, and that she 
was to set off in a day or two. At another time 
this invitation would have given her great delight, 
for she dearly loved her kind grand&ther and 
grandmother, and knew herself to be a great fa- 
vourite with both of them ; but now she was so 
distressed at the idea of how lonely Brian would 
be without her, and so loth to forego all those 
weeks of his society, that she could not look for- 
ward to her visit with anv degree of pleasure, and 
begged very hard to be allowed to remain at home. 

The petition was not granted ; for Mr. Merivale 
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would on no account consent that his Csither and 
mother should be disappointed in their wish of 
having their little granddaughter for a guest, and 
Mrs, Merivale was really glad that Sibyl should be 
withdrawn from the life of frolicsome liberty which 
she passed in Brian's companionship. 

So Sibyl went to her grandfather's, and after she 
had got over the parting with her playfellow, was 
very happ^ there ; whilst Bxian was obliged to 
content himself with the society of Austin and 
Philip, who were manly, adventurous little fellows, 
but too greatly his juniors for him to look upon 
them as fdtogether satisfactory companions. 

Perhaps Mr. Merivale was the person most de- 
serving of pity, for he missed Sibyl perpetually ; 
something seemed alwajrs wanting to him ; and 
though he laughed at himself for the feeling, he 
really exercised a great deal of self-restraint in not 
setting off to fetch his little girl home again. 
Though by no means fond of her pen, she exerted 
herself to send ''papa" news of all her little 
doings ; and accordingly twice every week arrived 
two or three sheets of note-paper, scrawled all over 
in a not very legible hand, and containing an 
amusingly characteristic account of the way Sibyl's 
days were passed in the stately quiet of grand- 
papa's old-fashioned mansion. 

Mr. Merivale was accused of bestowing as much 
attention on these childish scribbles as antiquaries 
give to a Eunic scroll, or Colonel Bawlinson to the 
mystic Assyrian characters ; but, as Mildred jest* 
ingly observed. Sibylline writings have always been 
thought of great importance ; and Mr. Merivale^ 
entering into the joke, laughingly declared he pre- 
ferred receiving these lucubrations of his one mo- 
dem Sibyl to being put into possession (if that 
were possible) of uie nine books of the ancient 
Sibyls, with aU their fabled wisdom. 
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The six weeks were lengthened out to eight 
before the grandpapa and grandmamma could bring 
themselves to part with their merr^ little visitor, 
and it so happen^ that Sibyl and Harold arrived 
at Yale Moir the same daj. 

Harold's midsummer holidays had been short- 
ened on account of the unusual time given at 
Easter, and instead of commencing about the 
middle of June did not begin till the first week of 
July. He had therefore only three weeks to spend 
at ms uncle's, and these weeks passed very quickly 
in the usual summer amusements. 

There were still some haymakings going on, 
and Brian and Sibyl made themselves thoroughly 
happy in erecting hay-houses for noonday habita- 
tion, or contriving hay couches, tempting in ap- 
pearance but hollow within, upon which Harold 
was sometimes induced to recline himself, and 
which of course immediately gave way beneath 
him, bringing him to the ground with a sudden 
and ignominious &11. He took this and sundry 
other jests in good part, sorely as they wounded his 
sense of dignity, and was sdtogether much more 
good-natured towards Brian than he had been in 
the preceding vacation. Poor Nial's death, sad as 
it was, and bitterly as both Brian and Harold still 
lamented it, had really been productive of good ; it 
had brought Harold down from that sublime pedes- 
tal of pride which made him such an object of awe 
and almost of dislike to his juniors ; and it had 
shown Brian's generous, forgiving nature to the 
best advantage. 

Yet if Brian had discovered that this was the 
origin of the better understanding between him- 
seli and his cousin, he would have thought the 
benefit very dearly purchased, for the loss of his 
dog had not been a mere transient grief, but one 
which still lay heavy at his heart. Nial was so 
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linked with memories of his home, his father and 
mother, and his happy childish days, that he had 
valued him not on]y for his own sake, but for the 
many associations connected with bim. He very 
seldom talked of his Irish home to any of those 
about him, but he had been used when alone with 
Nial to hold lon^ monologues, in which he recalled 
the sports and pleasures of his early childhood, the 
fond indulgence of his parents, and the quaintly- 
evinced attachment of the old Irish domestics, the 
dog meantime listening with that air of wistful 
intelligence which is so remarkable in the faces of 
some animals, and occasionally testifying sympathy 
by licking his young master's hand, or performing 
around him a series of fantastic gambols calculated 
to raise his spints, and beguile him to forget melan- 
choly in a game of romps. 

^ow all this was over, and Brian almost indig- 
nantly rejected his uncle's good-natured offer of 
providing him with another dog, feeling that no 
new favourite could take Nial's place in his heart. 
But he had determined within himself to * make 
no fuss,' so, accordingly, no hint of how he missed 
his canine playfellow ever fell from his lips ; and 
his disposition was too joyous to be long over- 
clouded by any misfortune. 

That first sad feeling of being left 'all alone 
among strangers ' soon passed off, or at least les- 
sened in intensity ; and he was actually beginning 
to get over his prejudice against England and the 
English, and to think less of the desirability of 
stirring up the slumbering feud between the two 
nations into open rebellion on the part of Ire- 
land. He still thought, with admiring regret, of 
that bygone golden age, when his namesake, Brian 
Boromh, and Nial of the Nine Hostages, and 01- 
lamph Eodhla, and Olliol Eionn, and numerous 
other legendary heroes ruled over * the green isle,' 
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and made it famous in song and story ; but he was 
beginning to doubt the feasibility of reyiving this 
kind of prosperity in the nineteenth century, and 
no longer regarded Ireland's union with her sister 
isle as an unbearable degradation. In fact he was 
growing older and wiser, though it must be con- 
fessed his ideas were still quite wild and Quixotic 
enough. Still he was full of enthusiasm for the 
wild legends of his country ; still he was wont to 
astound his aunt by grave allusions to the history 
of such mythical personages as O'Donoghue of the 
Lakes, or O'Neill of the Bloody Hand ; and still 
he would horrify her ears by jesting quotations 
from such humorous ballads as that which describes 
S. Patrick's famous feast, when 

*' Nine hundred thousand yarmints blue 
He charmed with sweet discourses. 
And dined on them at Ballinaslooeh, 
With soups and second courses. 

Brian's fun and humour were now, as ever, com- 
pletely lost upon her ; she did not understand them 
in the least. Like a good many other worthy 
people, she thought * wit ' and * nonsense ' synony- 
mous expressions, and classed all fun and frolic 
under the general term * folly.' 

Mr. Branscombe was not so rigid in his ideas. 
He liked a joke, if it were not too subtle ; and was 
rather amused by some of his nephew's good stories. 
In fact Brian, in spite of his madcap propensities, 
was fast becoming quite a favourite with his uncle. 

*' We must make a red-coat of him," Mr. Brans- 
combe would sometimes observe to his wife ; " he 
hasn't steadiness enough for a man of business, 
but he will make a very dashing officer. We must 
get him into a good regiment, not too fast ; and 
then, with an allowance from me, he will do very 
well, I shouldn't wonder if he were to distinguish 
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liimself, if he only gets the opportunity. He has 
as much spirit and pluck in him as any hoy I ever 
saw." 

Brian himself was not aware of his uncle's in- 
tentions with regard to him ; nor did he trouble 
his head much about his future career. Beyond 
the determination to do some glorious deed in Ire* 
land's behalf which should gladden his father's 
heart, and make the name of O'Neill again famous 
in the land, he had really no idea on the subject. 
The present was enough for him ; the present, with 
its little joys, its passing clouds of sorrow. He 
was not given to much reflection, and took the 
pleasures of the hour as they came, and enjoyed 
them, and the temptations of the hour and com- 
bated them, all with the same childlike spirit and 
absence of self-consciousness. This holiday life 
was sufficient for the time ; and through the vista 
of coming years he saw only a wild vision of 
patriotic glory, of warrior's triumph, after that 
an honoured life and honourable death, and after 
that again — P Brian's glad face caught a shadow 
of awe as he prayed that after that might be the 
higher glory, which fadeth not away. 

As the end of the vacation approached, he began 
to look forward with mingled anticipations ; very 
gloomy on the subject of the masters and the 
studies, very bright on that of the boys and the 
pastimes. Harold was not very communicative re- 
specting the sports to which the boys of his school 
were addicted, but he let fall the oracular remark 
" Cricket, of course :" so Brian, who was not very 
familiar with this peculiarly English game, pur- 
chased bat, ball, and stumps, and began a course of 
vigorous practice, with Austin and Philip for bowl- 
ers. Harold watched these proceedings in critical 
silence for a few days, and then, as, if he could 
bear it no longer, exclaimed, suddenly, 
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. ''Do you call that batting? Just give me the 
bat for a minute!" and forthwith astonished the 
minds of his cousin and the little Merivales by a 
series of masterly hits, the like of which they had 
never seen in their lives before. 

** Why, Harold, you're a first-rate player," cried 
Brian, in high admiration. " Do you play much 
at school P" 

"A good deal," said Harold, carelessly; "I'm 
in the first eleven. We played the county eleven 
a week ago." 

« Did you ? Oh, how jolly ! Who beat ? How 
many runs did you make ?" asked Brian, eagerly. 

"We beat: I made twenty runs off my own 
bat, first innings ; but some of the fellows did 
better than that a great deal." 

After this, Brian thought Harold a very first- 
rate fellow indeed ; and when he subsequently dis- 
covered that he was a tolerable rower, and a fair 
hand at all gymnastic exercises, he began to con- 
sider him a sort of ' admirable Crichton.' His own 
prowess in riding, driving, and shooting now ap- 
peared to him quite insignificant in comparison 
with the schoolboy accomplishments which ne was 
so anxious to acquire. Harold's fiat that he ' would 
never make a good cricketer ' rather weighed upon 
his mind, and it was not much comfort to be told 
that, to be one, he ought to have commenced the 
study of cricket before he was eight years old. 

Austin and Philip caught the cricket fever, and 
made themselves thoroughly happy over a set of 
cricketing implements which their grandfather sent 
to them on hearing of their newly-acquired taste. 
It had always been a great delight of theirs to 
watch the village boys and men playing cricket on 
the common in the long summer evenings, espe- 
cially when regular matches were going on with 
the cricketers of the neighbouring parishes; but 
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now thej established a cricket-ground of their own, 
and talked so knowingly of wicket-keeping, long- 
stopping, leg-byes, and other mysterious techni* 
calities of cricket, that their mamma and sisters 
were quite impressed ; whilst their papa, who was 
a better judge of the matter, declarea it was ' much 
cry and little wool.' He encouraged them heartOy 
in this, however, as in all other manly sports, and 
might occasionally be found playing with them in 
private, and taking almost as much interest in the 
game as they did. 

Sibyl would fain have followed his example, but 
her mother begged that she might not be allowed 
to add cricket to the long list of her unfeminine 
accomplishments ; and her father therefore forbade 
her to take any part in the proceedings but the in- 
active one of 'umpire.' Unfortunately, she was 
not sufficiently steady or attentive to be very effi- 
cient in this latter capacity, and her answers to the 
frequent appeal, " How was that, umpire ?" were 
so very unsatisfactory, that Harold compared them 
to the traditional reply, " Ton my word, I wasn't 
looking," held up in the pages of " The Cricketer's 
Guide " as a warning to all future umpires. Truth 
to say, while they played, her thoughts wandered 
from the game to a thousand other subjects, wise 
and foolish, grave and gay ; generally returning 
sadly to the remembrance that Brian was going to 
school, and that her mamma said she must then really 
learn a little propriety. Propriety ! she shuddered 
at the thought ; for she held it as an incontrovert- 
ible axiom that '' propriety meant being stupid," 
and could not feel at all resigned to the notion of 
being transformed into a discreet young lady. 

The dreaded day approached rapidly ; and though 
the boys' last evening at home was redeemed from 
melancholy by the fun of assisting at a village feast, 
where Mr. Merivale's and Mr. Branscombe's healths 
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were drunk in the midst of loud and hearty ap- 
plause, and rustic songs were sung to the cheeriest 
of tunes, they both felt a little sorry that their free 
holiday life was over for that summer ; and when 
they turned away from the barn where the festival 
was held, heaved an involuntary sigh, and then 
looked at each other and laughed, as if amused at 
their own sentiment. They went together to the 
vicarage, and found Mrs. 'NLeiivale and her children 
in the garden ; the girls watering plants and cut- 
ting off dead roses, while Austin and Philip were 
squatted on the ground, with a great heap of weeds 
between them, which they had accumulated by 
their united efforts, and were now regarding with 
excessive complacency. 

Sibyl drew Brian a little aside for the sad delight 
of last words, and begged especially to know if 
there were anything she. could do to please him 
in his absence. 

'* G-o and see old Nial's grave sometimes," that 
was his first request; then, in a low, shy voice, 
** Sibbie, think of me sometimes when you are in 
Church. I used to hate going to Church every 
day, but I don't now : I think it helps one. Harold 
says some of the chaps at school don't care about 
good things a bit, and tease those that do; and 
I'm afraid I may forget about being good, and all 
that, you know." 

** But, Brian," said Sibyl, " you won't forget to 
say your prayers, or be ashamed to say them, like 
some wicked schoolboys my cousin told me about, 
will you ?" 

*' Ko, I should just think not. I'm not such a 
coward as to let myself be bullied out of doing 
right : the more they bullied me, the more I'd do 
it," said Brian, with the air of a young Spartan. 
** I don't think there'll be any diflBculty about say- 
ing them, but there may be about feeling them ; if 
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you were in a room with a lot of boys, some making 
a noise, perhaps, or laughing and talking, you 
wouldn't be feeling the same as you do in the 
beautiful Church, or in your own little room at 
home." 

** No, indeed," replied Sibyl. *• Oh, Brian, why 
must you go away from here ?" 

" Because I must," said Brian, not very logically. 
''Boys must go and knock about in the world 
among bad, and good, and all sorts ; they can't be 
kept under a glass case like girls." 

** Yes, I know ; but oh, Brian !" said the little 
maiden with fervour, " you won*t ever be anything 
but good, will you ? It is so noble to be good 
among bad people ; it is like the holy saints." 
• « Ah," said Brian, half funnily, half sadly, " don't 
be talking about the saints, Sibyl, it puts me out of 
heart to think of them, they were all such very 
wonderfully good fel — no, I suppose I ougl|)tn't to 
call the saints fellows, iftt people, I mean. Some- 
times, when I read about G-ideon, and David, and 
Joshua, and all those people in the Old Testa- 
ment, I think I might some day get to-be a little 
like them ; but then I'm not sure that would quite 
do, because since they lived we've been shown what 
real perfect goodness is, and told to try after that. 
Oh dear !" and Brian looked unusually desponding. 

Sibyl did not immediately answer; she was not 
quite sure whether it was right of Brian to talk 
thus of the Old Testament saints, and yet she half 
sympathised with his feelings about them. 

"I don't know," she said hesitatingly. "I 
should like you to be like Joshua, he was so brave 
and faithful ; and he was good among bad people, 
wicked heathen, and discontented Jews. But why 
should talking about saints put you out of heart ? 
Papa says they were not born good, and they didn't 
become good all in a minute either; but they 
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struggled hard against their faults, and prayed to 
G-OD, and He helped them. And papa says there 
is no reason why we should not try to be like them, 
only we must strive very hard, and be very patient, 
and do our very best." 

She spoke warmly, and Brian caught a gleam of 
her enthusiasm, and answered, " Well, we will do 
our best then, Sibyl. I will be the * Knight Faith- 
ful,' and you must be the ' praying ladye ' that 
helped him on." 

"Then tab 'praying ladye' must learn to be 
good herself," said Sibyl with a little droop of her 
Head. " But you know, Brian, papa says the whole 
Church prays for us, as we for it ; so you are better 
off than the * Knight Faithful.' " 

" Prays for us !" exclaimed Brian. *' Oh, I see, 
you mean the prayers we say in Church are not 
only for ourselves, but for everybody ; and so every- 
body who says the same prayers is praying for us 
too, though they don't know us. I will like to 
think of that, if I don't forget it. I shan't have 
much to remind me of that sort of thing at school." 

" You will on Sunday," said Sibyl ; '* and there 
is Harold, he is very good, you can talk to him." 

" That's all you know about it, Sibylla. Talk to 
Harold ! I would as soon think of flying. There 
isn't anybodv but you that I can talk to about 
these kind of things," 

" And we must wait till the Michaelmas holidays 
to talk again," sighed Sibyl ; " but oh, I'm sure you 
won't forget to be the * Knight Faithful.' And I 
know papa is going to give you a little book, with 
a prayer and a little reading bit for every day ; per- 
haps that will help you to remember." 

Brian assented, and after some further talk Sibyl 
and he proceeded to exchange keepsakes. She pre- 
sented him with a red silk purse ornamented with 
a pattern of shamrocks in green beads, which she 
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had manufactured for him herself, with a great deal 
of help from Mildred ; and he gave her a little 
hrooch in the shape of an Irish harp, formed of 
bog-oak, and with fine silver wires for strings. 

Soon after this Harold and Brian. bade good-bye 
to their Mends at the vicarage, and took the home- 
ward path : but the beautiful summer night seemed 
to invite a ramble, so they roamed about their 
uncle's garden and among the trees in the old or- 
chard, with the sweet pe^ume of the new-stacked 
hay blown across to them from the meadow, and a 
nightingale singing to them from its covert in the 
fir-grove. 

They had a boy's natural horror of anything ap- 
proaching to sentimentaiism, so they neither praised 
the delicious moonlight nor the sweet song of the 
bird ; but the holy infiuence of that calm night 
stole into their souls for all that, and when they at 
length entered the house, Brian had his arm afieo- 
tionately linked in Harold's, and both were looking 
so peacefully happy that Mrs. Branscombe could 
not find it in her heart to reprove them, though 
she had been feeling great anxiety on the score of 
night dews, &c. 

When Sibyl stood on the vicarage steps the next 
morning, looking after the carriage containing 
Harold and Brian, which was fast disappearing 
down the road on its way to the North Lyon rail- 
way station, her heart felt very heavy, and her face 
was woeful in the extreme. 

She had not even the comfort of thinking that 
Brian would write to her, for he had demurred to her 
proposal of correspondence, alleging that ** he didn't 
know what the fellows would say if he were seen 
writing to a girl who wasn't his sister, they would 
be sure to chaff" him about it tremendously ;" and 
Mr. Merivale overhearing the discussion had taken 
Brian's side of the question, told Sibyl that school- 
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boys had something better to do than to write to 
young ladies, and that she must be content to hear 
of Brian's welfare through Mr. Branscombe, and 
wait till the holidays for further particulars. 

She thought this very hard indeed, and when the 
carriage was fairly out of sight had half a mind to 
indulge in a cry ; but her father prevented that by 
a few timely words. 

^* Well, my little woman," he said, putting his 
hand under her chin, and lifting up the sorrowful 
£ice, ^' so the trials of life have begun for you : 
how do you mean to bear them P in the doleful 
way or the bright way P" 

• She made an effort to choke down her tears, but 
scarcely knew how to answer ; so, seeing that, he 
kissed her, told her he was sure it was to be the 
bright way, and after a little more caressing and 
comforting, took her with him to distribute some 
picture reward cards at the infant-school, where, in 
the delight of seeing the little ones pleased, she 
forgot her own troubles for a time. 

When Brian was fairly gone, and the first grief 
at losing him was over, she had certainly something 
to endure from the advances of the much-dreaded 
'^ Propriety." But it was not ushered in with 
rigid rules, or inculcated in dry maxims ; it came 
gently in half-jesting hints from her papa, in 
quietly explained wishes from her mamma; and by 
degrees she found herself dropping the torn-boy 
character, and becoming a tolerably well-behaved 
little lady without much effort beyond a little 
steady obedience, and some occasional self-denial in 
not following her own wild ways. 

When the boys had been gone some weeks, Mr. 
Merivale had occasion to pass a day and night with 
an old friend who resided in the neighbourhood of 
the school, and accordingly took that opportunity 
to pay Brian a visit, and see how he prospered 
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in his school life. He found him well and happj, 
and though Brian himself declared that he was 
'' fairly bothered with lessons/' and that he was 
sure the master thought him *' little better than a 
born fool," Harold reported that he was making 
progress in his studies, and that, spite of being the 
occasion of a good many '* rows, he was a great 
favourite with everybody, masters as well as boys. 

Mr. Merivale obtained leave for Brian to walk 
back to his friend's house with him, and by the way 
was favoured with a very confidential account of 
Brian's school life, more especially those agreeable 
interruptions to its dry routine which might be 
classed under the generic term "larks." Brian had 
not been long enough at school to have acquired a 
schoolboy's usual reserve on such subjects, and had 
such a perfect confidence in Mr. Merivale's sym- 
pathy with all genuine fun, that he was not in the 
least afraid of drawing down a lecture on himself 
by his communicativeness. He described his fa- 
vourites among the fellows, and spoke warmly of his 
cousin Harold, winding up his eulogy with the re- 
marky " I'm sure it's no wonder if he is a little 
stuck-up, for the fellows all think so much of what 
he says, and he's quite a pet of the masters. He's 
very kind to the juniors, protects them from being 
bullied, and all that ; and if he does come down a 
little hard on them himself sometimes when they're 
trying to have a bit of fun, why they say ' It's only 
old Nugent,' and don't mind it as they would from 
other chaps." 

** They ?" said Mr. Merivale, inquiringly ; " are 
not you one of the juniors ?" 

'^ Yes, I suppose I am (though I am thirteen 
now, you know, sir ;) but I can fight my own bat- 
tles pretty well : I'm not one of Harold's * pet 
lambs,' as the seniors call the juniors that he takes 
under his particular care. I don't see much of him 
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in the day, but he's the captain of my dormitory, 
and a precious row he kicks up when I try to make 
a little diversion at night.*' 

Mr. Merivale could not help laughing at the idea 
of Brian's " little diversion." ** I can quite believe 
that you want keeping in order," he said. *' Tour 
diversions are apt to be rather uproarious, are they 
not ?" 

" A little so," said Brian, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye ; " but I began very moderately, lust 
with a pillow fight, and a song or two, with a hul- 
labaloo accompaniment." 

^' Perhaps Harold did not share your opinion as 
to the moderation of those amusements." 

'' I suppose he didn't, for he was mightily dis- 
pleased, confiscated all the pillows, stuck them up 
in a heap at the foot of nis bed, and lay there 
watching them, looking for all the world like a 
petrified dragon. Of course the lark then was to 
see who could carry one off again, and as we were 
mightily uncomfortable without them, we didn't 
mind running the chance of a few cuffs. I carried 
off three to my own share, and, oh ! didn't Harold 
have a business to get them away from me ? I 
called myself a wolf, and the pillows were my cubs, 
and such a tussle as we had for them ! The can- 
dles were out, and there was only a glimmer of 
moonlight to battle by, but that made it all the 
more fun. It was the jolliest lark I ever saw." 

'' But at the conclusion you were left piUowless 
again, I suppose ?" 

" To be sure, sir ; and what's more I didn't get 
my own pillow back for nearly a week. Harold 
appropriated it in the coolest way, and vowed he'd 
take tne bolster too if I didn't look out." 

*' Harold appears to be rather a severe discipli- 
narian," said Mr. Merivale, smiling at the frolics 
which recalled his own school days. 
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" Oh, he's a jolly old fellow," said Brian, warmly, 
''the handsomest chap in the whole school, and 
the best too, I do believe. He has really some 
very good rules in the dormitory, makes us all be 
silent for a time, to say our prayers, you know, and 
things like that." 

" Ah, that is very right," exclaimed Mr. Meri- 
vale, much pleased. " I hope you are careful to 
submit to those sort of rules, Brian ; your love of 
fun will lead you astray if you let it get the better 
of you at times when you ought to be serious." 

**I know," said Brian, colouring; "and I do 
mean to stand by Harold in those sort of things. 
I ought to have done so from the first ; but one 
day I was in a mad humour, and began a song 
when I ought to have been saying my prayers. The 
next day was Sunday, and after service Harold 
carried me off for a walk through the meadows. 
You never heard anything nicer than the way he 
talked — no cant, but all so straightforward and 
manly ; told me what trouble he had had when he 
first brought up that rule about the silence, but 
how determined he was to carry it through because 
he was sure it was right. I couldn't help liking 
what he said, even though he did wind up by de- 
claring he'd thrash me if ever I made a row in 
prayer-time again. I should just like to see him do 
it! He wouldn't find it quite so easy as he 
thinks." 

** I hope you will not give him occasion to try," 
said Mr. Merivale, watching eagerly for the an- 
swer. 

** No, never," said Brian ; " not because I care 
for his threat, but because I see that it would really 
be wrong. I must like fun — I can't help it ; but 
that's no reason why I should be making fun when 
I've no business to, Sibyl taught me that, you 
know, sir." 
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« Sibyl P" 

"Yes, she showed me that people may be as 
merry and jolly as possible, and yet not let fun 
ever interfere with better things — prayers — and, 
oh, you know, all those kind of things. I'm glad 
I stayed so long at Yale Moir, and didn't come to 
school directly, as papa thought I would." 

" Yes, I think those holiday months were not 
altogether thrown away. I hope your father would 
think so, if he could see you now. You have heard 
from him, have you not P" 

" Oh, such a long letter," cried Brian, with a 
delighted face, and not sorry to turn the conver- 
sation from himself, he launched forth into a de- 
scription of its contents, which lasted for the re- 
mainder of the walk. 

When Mr. Merivale returned to Vale Moir, 
great were his little ones' rejoicings at hearing 
Buch a good account of their beloved Brian. He 
suppressed the greater part of Brian's confidences, 
not considering them intended for repetition ; but 
could not forbear telling the story of the pillow- 
fight, which sent the boys into such ecstacies, that 
Mrs. Merivale thought it necessary to declare she 
should follow Harold's example, and confiscate all 
the pillows, if she found them turned into instru- 
ments of nightly warfare. 

But ere long a shadow fell over the sunny 
vicarage-home; for Austin and Philip caught the 
hooping-cough ; and the former was so much weak- 
ened by it, that for some time it seemed as if he 
could not recover from its efiects. 

Afker a while, however, he regained some portion 
of strength ; but the roses had died out of his 
brown cheek, and there was something unnatural 
in the lustre of those great gipsy eyes. He was 
no longer fit for the active amusements in which 
Philip so delighted, and the sight of his weakness 
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and suffering brought a hush upon the mirth of 
his brother and sisters. Sibyl learned more gen* 
tleness and thoughtfulness by the side of his 
sick couch, than she had learned in all her pre- 
vious life. She was so loving, and so anxious to 
please him, that she put aside her own tastes, read 
to him day after day, from books which she had 
been accustomed to consider intolerably stupid, 
and devised little quiet home amusements, which 
before she had always despised. 

Austin had taken a great fancy to an account 
of a Female Orphans' Home, which his father had 
read aloud to him from a newspaper, and now at 
his suggestion an old doll's house of Sibyl's, which 
had been hitherto left neglected in a comer, ten- 
anted only by a set of forlorn-looking dolls, in 
various stages of fracture, was brought out and 
fitted up as the model of an orphanage. The 
drawing-room was turned into a class-room, the 
bedrooms were filled with a set of tiny bedsteads, 
and a number of white-tippeted and white-aproned 
little dolls took the place of the poor crippled crea- 
tures, in faded finery, who were unceremoniously 
committed to the flames by Philip, as '' assipated 
old fokeys !" (He meant " antiquated old fogeys ;" 
but generally contrived to mispronounce any word 
with which he was not well acquainted.) 

Mildred good-naturedly assisted in effecting this 
transformation, and quite astonished Sibyl by the 
knowledge she showed of the proper arrangements 
of an orphanage, and the warm interest she seemed 
to take in the matter. One day, when her mamma 
and she were employed in re-papering the walls of 
some of the tiny apartments, Sibyl left the room 
for a few minutes, and on her return overheard 
Mildred say with a sigh, " Mamma, when shall I 
see the real house and the real children ? I could 
almost cry sometimes when I see these little dolls 
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of Sibyl's, to think, perhaps, my dream may never 
come to pass." 

** Must I say patience, again, dear Millie P" said 
Mrs. Merivale gently ; and the reply which seemed 
to be on Mildred's lips died away unuttered, as 
Sibyl approached them. 

It would be impossible to describe all the amuse- 
ment which the children derived from this toy 
orphanage. There was always something to be 
done for it, some miniature lesson-book to be con- 
structed for the use of the small inmates, some 
article of dress to be added to the wardrobe of the 
'' lady superintendent." Each of the dolls had a 
name of her own ; and, according to Sibyl, a cha- 
racter of her own also. The boys and she enacted 
whole scenes with them, and exercised a good deal 
of ingenuity in inventing previous histories, to 
account for their orphaned state, which, after the 
fashion of children, they delighted to make as me- 
lancholy and horrible as possible ; recounting, with 
infinite glee, how this one's parents were drowned, 
this other one's perished by fire, and this third 
one's tumbled out of window together, and were 
taken up smashed ! 

Before the little Merivales had wearied of this 
novel kind of entertainment, Austin got so far 
better as to be able to run about the house, to walk 
a little way sometimes, and even to go to Church. 
The doctors pronounced that, "with care," he 
might gradually increase in strength ; and, perhaps, 
even regain his former health. And there was no 
danger of the care being wanting, for the mother, 
always tender to her little ones, now watched with 
redoubled solicitude over this bravely patient child, 
whose bright active mind seemed to have ripened 
into finer intelligence, while the outward frame 
had been growing weaker, and the physical powers 
less. 



CHAPTEE X. 

" A boy's will is the wind's will." 

LOKGEELLOW. 

Bbiait continued to prosper in his school-life, and 
spite of Harold's want of sympathy with his at- 
tempts at *^ a little diversion" was thoroughly happy 
there. 

Of course he did not escape some quizzing from 
the boys on his Irish accent and idioms, and ten- 
dency to make '' bulls ;" but when he found, as he 
soon did, that this was all meant in fun, and by no 
means in malice, and that no oue really thought 
the worse of him for being an Irishman, or had any 
intention of " insulting his country,'* he ceased to 
fret under it, or resent it, and answered jest with 
jest, and laugh with laugh, in a way that gained 
him the admiration of his schoolfellows, who, like 
most English boys, had a keen appreciation of 
genuine humour, and enjoyed the fanciful play of 
wit, which Mrs. Branscombe had thought '* so 
silly." 

November had arrived, and the boys were already 
beginning to cast longing thoughts towards the 
Christmas vacation, when Brian chanced to over- 
hear a lad whom he had known in Ireland, and 
whose father now held a high position in one of the 
African colonies, observe to Harold, "I'm afraid 
O'Neill's father is making rather a bad thing of it 
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out m Orania. He's left Albert's Town, jou know, 
and taken a farm up the country, but it seems some 
people — natives I suppose — made a raid on him, 
and carried off his cattle, and he was ill and not able 
to go after them." 

" 111 ! did you say P My father P" cried Brian, 
springing forward, " then that's the reason I haven't 
heard from him. What was the matter? Who 
told you ? Why didn't you tell me before ?" 

" Softly, Paddy," said the youth composedly, " I 
didn't want to frishten you, and I don't think the 
illness was anjth^g serious. I'll show you what 
my governor says." 

He produced the letter from his pocket accord- 
ingly, and handed it to Brian for inspection, with 
the remark, '' You mustn't take offence at the hint 
about your father's prospects being rather blue. 
The gentlemen colonists seldom do well at first, 
but I daresay things will come all straight in time, 
and I'm sure my old gov' will do anything for your 
gov' that he can. You see he makes a deal of 
pretty speeches about his regard for Mr. O'Neill, 
and all that sort of thing, and exhorts me to be 
' kind' to you as if you were a little dear who 
wanted lollypops, and pats on the head." 

Brian was too busily engaged with Mr. Bodney's 
letter to p^ much heed to this speech of his son's ; 
to young Bodney Mr. O'Neill's " blue" prospects 
might be a matter to smile at, but to Brian the 
thought of them brought a sudden weight of an- 
xiety and sorrow. His father in trouble again, 
his father ill! Brian was wild at the thought; 
wild at the distance which separated him from his 
father's side, and, for the moment, wildly rebellious 
against the overruling Providence which had ordered 
matters thus. 

He gave back the letter, and walked away to the 
furthest comer of the playground, that he might 
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think undisturbed. But he did not take very long 
for reflection, and it was excited feeling rather than 
deliberate judgment which brought him to the de« 
termination that he would go out to his father by 
the next steamer, and never leave him again, but 
struggle on with him, bear what he bore, and if 
suffering were indeed in store, suffer what he suf- 
fered. How to do this though was the question, there 
was not the least chance of Mr. Branscombe's con- 
senting to the plan, or furnishing him with the 
means of carrying it into execution : if it was to 
be done at all, it must be done by himself, and 
without consulting anybody. Hurriedly he be- 
thought him of ways and means, and no sooner had 
he formed a scheme than he hastened to take the 
first steps towards it. 

*^ Harold, lend me a ' Times,' " he said, advancing 
to his cousin who was leaning against a wall, rest- 
ing for a moment after a vigorous game of football. 

Harold demurred ; to read newspapers was one 
of the privileges of the seniors, from which the ju- 
niors were strictly debarred. 

*' I want to see if there's anything about Albert's 
Town," continued Brian. " Do lend it me, there's 
a good old fellow, I won't keep it half a minute." 

Harold relented and condescended to indicate 
where the latest " Times" might be found. 

Brian, true to his word, turned first to the column 
where the South African news generally appeared, 
but there was nothing relative to Orania beyond a 
report of the state of the weather and the crops, and 
the rate at which hides were selling in the Albert's 
Town market, so he only waited to ascertain this, 
and then turning to the outside sheet ran his fin- 
ger down the list of steam-packets. 

" * For Cape Town direct, the first-class steamer 
' Cristofero,' sails November 18th, starts from 
Southampton. Office of the South African Steam- 
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packet Company, 179, Street, London/ That's 

the very thing," he exclaimed to himself. ''No- 
Tember 18th, that's the day after to-morrow. I 
must be quick if I mean to go by that. All these 
others are sailing vessels, and would take such an 
awfully long time getting out. Oh, if I can only do 
it, if I can only do it !" and his enterprising spirit 
bounded high, and all difficulties were forgotten. 

That afbemoon the boys all defiled through the 
arched gateway in solemn procession ; they were 
going to take a walk, accompanied by one of the 
under masters. Two and two they passed through 
the streets, laughing and chatting, and sometimes 
lingering to look in at the shop-windows when any- 
thing particularly attracted their attention. 

At a point in the High Street where a side street 
branched off towards the railway station, Brian and 
his companion, who were the last in the line of boys, 
stopped to look at a fine print of Landseer's *^ Chil- 
dren of the mist" which was exhibited in a sta- 
tioner's window. 

" I say, isn't it jolly, O'Neill ?" cried the boy, a 
good-natured little fellow of eleven years old ; '* I 
wonder Molyneux didn't stop to have a look at it, 
he's so fond of animal pictures." 

"Bun after him, and ask him to come back, 
Griffiths," said Brian. '' I daresay he didn't no- 
tice it, or he would have been sure to stop. He's 
not very far on ; you can catch him up in a mi- 
nute." 

The little boy darted off; and Brian who bad 
been watching for such an opportunity as this, 
flew with lightning speed up the side street in the 
direetion of the railway. 

When Griffiths returned with Molyneux he was 
much surprised not to find Brian ; but supposing 
he had gone into the shop went in there in search 
of him. Of course there he was not, nor in any of 
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tiie other shops into which they looked, and as the 
boys in front were stopping, and the master had 
turned back and was flourishing his walking stick 
in the air as a signal to them to join the ranks, 
they hastened to catch up with their schoolfellows, 
rather anxious about Brian, but hoping that he 
would come up with them before the master had 
remarked his absence. 

Nothing was further from Brian's thoughts ; 
before the boys had traversed the whole length of 
the High Street he had reached the station and 
found an up-train just starting, and as his stock 
of money was but small, and he had good reason 
for wishing to husband it, had taken a third class 
ticket, and was now being whirled along through 
the foggy November air en route for London. 

The journey was of two or three hours' duration, 
and when Brian stood on the terminus platform the 
railway clock wanted but a few minutes to six, and 
the lamps were all lit in the streets. He had never 
been in London before and felt bewildered and at a 
loss which way to turn, though perfectly undaunted, 
and resolved to achieve his purpose somehow. 

His first act was to inquire from one of the rail- 
way porters the way to the steam-packet company's 
office, 179, Street, but great was his disap- 
pointment when the man rejoined, " Not agoing 
there to-night, are you, sir ? It would be no man- 
ner of use, for the oflSce is closed before now, and 
won't be opened again till nine to-morrow." Brian 
had never thought of this, and for a moment could 
not decide on what he should do. He stood run- 
ning his hand through the short bright curls of his 
hair, with such a puzzled anxious expression on his 
rosy boyish face, that the goodnatured porter de- 
cided 'the young gent had lost hisself,' and pro- 
ceeded to inquire if he could help him in any way. 

"Thank you," said Brian, hesitatingly. "If 
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you could tell me any way of getting to those office 
people ? I want to take a passage in the Cristo- 
lero, and I should like to get it settled to-night ; 
the steamer sails the day after to-morrow.'* 

"Bless you, sir," said the man, "there ain't no- 
thing to be done to-night. I could tell you the 

way to Street, certainly, but it's as likely as 

not you'd never get there, for the fog's so thick, 
and it's so near night that you wouldn't be able to 
read the names of the streets, or tell which way 
you was agoing a'most, and besides, you wouldn't 
find no one about this time o'day. Hain't you got 
no friend's house that you can go to for the night, 
and then see to all this fust thing to-morrow ?" 

" I know no one in London but Lord de Luce,*' 
said Brian, innocently ; " he stayed with papa at 
our house once, and I used to like him very much." 

" Bless you, there ain't no lords in London at this 
time o' year," said the porter, smiling ; " they're 
all down in the country a enjojdng of themselves. 
Can't you think of no one else P" 

JSfo ; Brian could not think of any one, and with 
a sigh he said, he supposed he must sleep- at some 
hotel. 

"Ah, so do, sir," replied the porter, "and if 
you'll wait half a minute I'll come with you and 
show you the way to one as I think'll suit you ; 
it's a quiet respectable place, and a cousin of mine 
is the waiter there, so I can just give him a hint to 
see that you have things comfortable. I daresay 
you're not much accustomed to shift for yourself." 

Brian was a little offended at the latter suppo- 
sition, and at finding that the porter so evidently 
regarded him as a mere child requiring to be taken 
care of; he drew himself up with all the dignity of 
his thirteen years, but was not sorry to accept the 
offer of being safely conducted to the * respectable' 
hotel. 
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The porter's ooasin proved as goodnatured a 
person as the porter himself ; and when after par* 
taking of some tea, and looking over a set of old 
' Punches' which the waiter prodaced for his delec- 
tation, Brian retired to his room and laid himself 
down to rest. His reflections were of a tolerably 
cheerful ord^, and he was full of hope that the 
steam company's officials would also prove good- 
natured, and that in a day or two more he might 
be safely housed in a berth of the OristoferOy <m 
his way to the far African shores. 

When starting for his walk that afternoon, he had 
contrived to stuff into the deep pockets of his great 
coat a few articles of dress, his little church-ser- 
vice, and a purse containing all that remained of a 
liberal supply of pocket-money which his uncle 
had kitely sent to him. He had also a handsome 
watch which his &thOT had given him at parting, 
together with a chain and seals of no great value. 

'* It's a pity I couldn't have brought my other 
things," thought he ; '' what shall I do without 
them on the voyage P I wonder if a passage will 
cost more than my watch is worth, or if 1 shall 
have any money left to buy some clothes." 

These considerations troubled him a little, but in 
the midst of them he fell asleep, and did not wake 
till the waiter appeared at six o'clock the next 
morning, with a flaring tallow-candle in his hand, 
and informed him that it had reached the hour at 
which he had requested he might be called. 

The first thing that the smsdl boy whose duty it 

was to open the shutters of the office at 179, 

Street, saw that morning was the figure of a young 
gentleman, wrapped in a great coat, standing on the 
steps in an attitude of eager expectation ; and the 
first person that presented himself before the range 
of desks where the company's clerks established 
themselves for the day was that same young gen- 
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tleman, with a face as fiesb and bright as if he had 
come straight from the breezy heath of Yale Moir, 
instead of through dirty London streets, in the 
midst o^ a heavy London fog. 

*^ I want to take a passage in the Cristofero if 
you please. It sails to«roorrow, does it not P" was 
Brian's greeting to a grey-haired official of tolerably 
mild aspect, who occupied the centre desk. 

''At two o'clock. First-class berths all taken," 
relied the clerk, referring to a book. 

" I don't care about a nrst-class berth ; I want a 
cheap one," rejoined Brian with iialivetS, 

'* Second-class fare«, thirty-one pound,'* said the 
olerik, in the voice of an automaton. 

" Thirty-one pound !" cried Brian in dismay, 
''that seems a great deal," adding aside, "Oh if 
the jeweller would only have given me more for my 
watch — it must have cost a great deal more than 
five pounds ;" and then aloud again, '* Aren't there 
any berths cheaper than that ? I should not want a 
very big one; you see I am not quite full-grown yet." 

The younger clerks grinned, and the one to 
whom Brian had addressed himself replied, with 
a slight relaxation of formality, "Children over 
twelve rank with grown-up passengers ; the lowest 
rate of passage-money is twenty-three pounds." 

*' Ana I have only six pound eleven shillings," 
thought Brian in despair. " Would it be possible 
to pay some of the money now, and the rest when 
I get to Albert's Town P" he asked aloud, in a 
somewhat faltering voice. 

" Not to be thought of,'* said the clerk, with a 
stare of horrified astonishment; and again the 
younger clerks grinned. 

Brian felt as if he should like to throw something 
at them ; he was ready to cry with bitter disap- 
pointment and vexation, and there they sat and 
grinned. As a last thought he inquired whether 
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the captain of the vessel was in London, and was an- 
swered, *' Yee, but he was gone down to the Docks." 

Other people began to hurry in, and he got 
pushed away from the desk, so he went out of the 
office and stood on the steps again, thinking. One 
chance remained for him: he would go to the 
Docks, find the captain of the Cristofero, and put 
his case to him ; perhaps he might be more sympa- 
thizing, and more inclined to make terms. Brian 
was determined to hope so, and to the Docks accor- 
dingly he went. 

But the captain was not to be got speech of; 
and though Brian at last succeeded in getting one 
of the men belonging to the vessel to listen to his 
request, he could obtain no hope of being allowed a 
passage in the Cristofero for less than the sum 
which the clerk had named. 

" There's a sailin' vessel, the Albert's Town Ex- 
press, agoin' to start from here shortly," continued 
the man, touched by poor Brian's disappointed 
look ; *' they do say the berths are cheaper in that. 
The captain was down here a while ago ; he's a 
very short man, blind of one eye ; perhaps you 
may be able to find him somewhere about." 

Brian gave warm thanks for this information, 
and set off in search of the one-eyed captain of the 
sailing vessel, whom, after some time, he discovered 
in the midst of a group of sailors, to whom he was 
giving directions in a rough, disagreeable voice. 

Brian waited till he had finished speaking, and 
then running up to him, addressed him politely, 
and inquired the cost of a common berth in the 
Albert's Town Express. Again the answer de- 
stroyed his hopes : sixteen pounds was the lowest 
sum that the captain could name ; and he added, 
with a touch of compassionate wonder in his tone, 
" A steerage passage wouldn't be fit for a young 
gentleman like you." 
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^^ Ob, never mind about tbat/' said Brian witb a 
proud toss of bis bead, wbicb seemed intended to ex- 
press ''Isball be just as mucb a gentleman, wbatever 
bertb I go in." '' I don't mind about being com- 
fortable, I will do anytbing to go, if you would 
only take me ! I bave read in books of boys 
working tbeir passage out. I will do that if you 
will take me.'* 

Tbe captain smiled and sbook bis bead. *' That's 
all very well in story-books, but it don't do in real 
life. When I want a cabin-boy, I look out for a 
good, strong, lower-class lad ; young gentlemen are 
very well as passengers, but they're not fit for bard 
work." 

'' Ah, then," said Brian, blushing and speaking 
low, " can't you trust me for part of the money ? 
See, bere are six pounds eleven ; you can bave that 
now, and my father will pay you the rest when I 

fet to Albert's Town — it is to him I am going. I 
on't like asking this, but I would do anything in 
tbe world to go to my father, and you may trust to 
my honour, indeed you may." 

" Wby hasn't your father sent you tbe money for 
your passage P" inquired the captain, with a mis- 
trustful look in bis one eye. *' 'Tisn't usual for 
you ng gentlemen to be left to sbift for themselves. 
W here have you come from ? — run away from 
school perhaps ?" 

At this well-directed guess Brian drew himself 
up witb all tbe haughtiness he could assume. 

"That is my own affair," be said loftily; "my 
father is ill, and I want to go to him, as I told you. 
I am willing to give you all tbe money I have got, 
and to work too, if you will take me, and I pro- 
mise vou on tbe word of a gentleman " — ob, now 
grand tbe child looked! and what a magnificent 
confidence be bad in the value of a gentlemarCa 
word ! — '* that you shall have tbe rest of tbe money 
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the very minute that I get to my father. It can- 
not matter to any one where I have come from, or 
why I have to manage for myself." 

" Oh, very well," said the cap1;9.in, turning away, 
" Vm sure it's nothing to me, only you needn't 
imagine that I shall be so foolish as to take any 
passenger on trust; and another time rememb^ 
that people who want to work their passage out 
shouldn't be quite so high and mighty." 

He walked off quickly, and Brian stood at once 
offended and ashamed, indignant at being spoken to 
so roughly, and yet mentally calling; himself all the 
hard names that he could think of for not having 
conquered his pride sufficiently to satisfy the cap^ 
tain's inquiries, and persuade him by arguments 
and entreaties to take him on board his ship. 

He asked several people in turn if they knew of 
any other ship likely to sail for Orania soon P but 
the answer was always no ; and disappointed and 
heart-sick he left the docks, and mechanically took 
the way towards the hotel where he had slept the 
previous ni£;ht. As he went along, the sound of 
Church bells attracted his attention, and seeing 
that the doors of a building — which, from its ex- 
ceeding ugliness, he had supposed to be a Dissent- 
ing chapel — were open, he asked a passer-by if that 
were a Church, and received for answer that it 
was, and that the bells were ringing for the usual 
"Wednesday morning-service. Just as the words 
were spoken the Church-clock struck eleven, and 
the bells ceased their chime; but ere the door 
could be closed Brian stole in, and entering one of 
the nearest seats fell on his knees, feeling as if 
he had found something of home in a strange land. 
The Church was mean and ugly in the extreme, 
and the clergyman who officiated a very different 
person from Mr. Merivale; but there were the 
same beautiful prayers which day by day Brian had 
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offered up in the Church of Vale Moip, and they 
fell soothingly on his heart now, and brought his 
vexed spirit to the calmness of humility. 

" We have followed too much the devices and 
desires of our own hearts." His lips quivered as 
they uttered those well-known words. How far 
be had been wrong in his flight from school, and 
his subsequent behaviour, he did not know, for 
until this moment he had almost thought himself 
entirely right in his proceedings ; but he felt as if 
he had been wandering guideless in self-dependent 
ways, and as if all his want of success were some- 
how his own fault. When the service was over he 
rose up calmed, and with a new resolution in his 
mind. He would go down to Vale Moir, see Mr. 
Merivale, tell him the whole story of his plan and 
its failure, and ask his advice and help. 

" If it is right for me to go to my father — as I 
think it must be — he will help me to do it, I'm 
very sure," thought Brian to himself ; on the other 
alternative he did not like to dwell. 

He no longer walked in the direction of the 
hotel, but inquired his way to the Paddington 
railway-station, from whence he remembered to 
have heard the trains for North Lyon started; 
and finding it was too far for him to walk, took his 
seat in an omnibus, and was soon jogging away 
towards his destination. 

He began to think now of the commotion his 
disappearance must have caused at school, of the 
perplexity into which it must have thrown his 
cousin, and of the probability that either Harold 
or the master had immediately written to acquaint 
Mr. Branscombe with the matter. He had been 
too much wrapped up in the one idea of going to 
his fiither, to troublg his head about all this before ; 
but now it struck him that he had got into the 
most thorough scrape he had ever been in during 
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his life, and that getting out of it might be a mat- 
ter of some difficulty. There was rest to his mind, 
however, in the thought, that once at Vale Moir 
he need no longer go on acting on his own respon- 
sibility ; Mr. Merivale would tell him what he 
ought to do, Mr. Merivale would understand his 
feelings, and if necessary help to explain all to Mr. 
Branscombe ; and never had Sibyl run to her father 
when in trouble with more confidence in his ability 
to set things straight, than Biian felt now as he 
journeyed on in the Faddington omnibus, and 
calculated how many hours must elapse before he 
could arrive at the vicarage. 

Occupied as his mind was by these, and such 
like thoughts, he still did not fail to notice and be 
amused by the peculiarities of his fellow-passen- 
gers ; the stout old lady, who would poke him with 
her baskets whenever he stretched out his elbows 
and tried to make himself comfortable ; the pale 
mother, with three or four fretful children ; and 
the thin suspicious-looking man in the comer, 
who eyed him as if he thought him a juvenile 
pickpocket, got up in gentlemanly attire that he 
might the better prosecute his nefanous trade. 

Brian coaxed one of the cross children into good 
humour by taking him on his knee, and showing 
him how to dress up his hand with a handkerchief 
into the semblance of a white rabbit ; and further, 
to execute some such funny manoeuvres with this 
rabbit, when constructed, that it sent the rest of 
the cross children into fits of laughter, and called 
up a grateful smile on the careworn face of the 
mother. 

When they arrived at Paddington, Brian found 
that the mother and children were going by the 
same train as himself, though not as far as North 
Lyon ; and as there was a great bustle at the ticket- 
office, and Billy, an obstreperous urchin of three 
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years old screamed out that his mother should 
not leave him, Brian offered to take her tickets for 
her, which accordingly he did in a very business- 
like and deliberate manner. 

He helped her into the carriage too, and handed 
in the children after her with the chiyalrous po- 
liteness of a true '* gentleman born;" and feeling 
comforted, unconsciously to himself, by having 
been able to do something for somebody, took his 
own place in the train with a lightened heart, and 
the cheering anticipation, that in two or three 
hours, if all went well, he would be landed on the 
platform at North Lyon, and in another might be 
safely housed in the pleasant Yale Moir vicarage. 




CHAPTEE XI. 

" I Bbraok the board, and cried. So more 

I «ill abroad. 

What ? eball I erer aigh and pine ? 

Uy lines and life are free : &ee aa tiie road. 

Loose aa the wind, aa large ai itme. 

He tbat forbeara 

To Buit and aerre his need, 

Deservee his bad. 

But aa I TBTed and grew more fierce, and wild 

ereiT word. 



Mb. BbjlNSCOMBE had beard of Brian'B disappear- 
BDce from echoo], and was id ^reat anxiety and 
perplexity about it. He was Buffering from euch 
a violent attack of iofluensa, that he would not 
have been able to set off himself id search of his 
nephew, even if he had had any clue as to whither 
to direct his steps, which be really bad not. So, 
after a good deal of time spent in fniitlesa conjee- 
ture, and dissertations from Mrs, Branscombe on 
Brian's eccentric character, and the presentiment 
she had always bad that some misfortune would 
befal him through his heedlessness, be bethought 
him of calling in bis friend the Vicar to bis coun- 
sels, and accordingly despatched a message, begging 
Mr. Merivale to come to bim. 

When Mr. Branacombe's messenger arrived, the 
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Vicar was just setting off to inquire for a sick 
child, whose parents lived in a little cottage on the 
outskirts of the wood ; bat as the summons was 
urgent, and he did not know how long he might be 
detained, he decided on going at onoe to Mr. Brans* 
combe's, and allowing Sibjl to be the bearer of his. 
inquiries after the little invalid. 

The day was cold and wintry ; and though no 
fog tlnckened the fresh countiy air, the earth was 
damp, and the breeze struck so chill that Sibyl 
folded her little cloak more ckeely round her, as 
she trudged forth with a little basket on her arm, 
containing some delicacies which Mrs. Merivale 
thought likely to tempt the sick child's appetite. 
The neighbourhood was so quiet, and she was so 
well known to all the villagers, thaJb she could walk 
alone without fear or hesitation of any kind ; and 
she rather Hked to be sent on errands of this sort, 
since there was something very pleasant in the 
sei^e of being trusted, and also m the feeling that 
she was being really useful to her papa. 

She was just passing an opening in the wood, 
where a cross-path, running from Korth Lyon, 
emerged into the high road, when she heard her 
own name uttered in Brian's familiar tones; and 
m another minute he leaped out of the shadow of 
the trees, and stood befOTe her. 

She was not troubled with *' nerves," so she 
did not scream or turn pale, though she was natu- 
rally a good deal startled by such an unexpected 
appearance. She gave a little exclamation of joy- 
ous surprise, followed by the eager question, ** How 
did you come here^ dear Brian P Have your holi- 
days begun already P" 

He was so much out of breath, thtU; at first he 
could only shake his head in reply; but in a 
minute or two he recovered himself, and in a few 
abrupt words gave her the history of his adventures. 
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''Sun awa^ from school! you baye!" she ex- 
claimedy looking at him, as if she could scarcely 
believe her ears ; '' and you were going away to 
Africa without telling anybody, or saying good- 
bye to any of us ! Oh, Brian, was it right r ' 

" I don't know," said Brian ; " I scarcely stopped 
to think about that. All I want is to go to my 
father. I must go to him, Sibyl ; he has not been 
getting on well, and he is lonely and ill. I can't 
bear to be so comfortable and jolly at school, doing 
nothing for anyone but myself, while he wants me 
— I must go, that is the truth." 

" Has he told you to come ?" said Sibyl, scarcely 
knowing what to think, and rather frightened at 
Brian's yehemence. 

'' No, I can't say he has. The last letter I had 
from him he said I mustn't come out to him till 
my education was finished ; but he only said that be- 
cause he was thinking of* my good, and not of him- 
self. I am sure he would like to have me with him." 

" Then why didn't he take you, instead of sending 
you to Mr. Branscombe's ?" 

"Because, I tell you, he thought more of my 
good than his own pleasure. It's no use talking, 
Sibyl, if you were in my place you would feel just 
as I do. Suppose Mr. Meriyale was abroad some- 
where, and you heard he had been ill, wouldn't you 
want to go to him ?" 

** Papa ? oh that I should ! I understand now, 
Brian ; but why haye you come here ? Do you 
think your uncle will help you to go ?" 

" Uncle Walter ! no, that he won't. He said a 
lot to me one day about its being a yery wise 
thing of my father to have left me behind ; and 
that, at my present age, I could only haye been an 
encumbrance to him, and a heap of things like 
that. No, I am come down to see your father^ and 
ask him to help me." 
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" To help you, without telling Mr. Branscombe ?" 

" Ay, to be sure." 

"Then, oh!" said Sibyl, mournfully, "I am 
afraid he won't do that. I know he thinks that as 
your papa has put you in Mr. Branscombe's care, 
you must do all exactly as he wishes. He said so 
to me one day when I said something about Mr. 
Branscombe's being only your uncle." 

" Then I've been at the trouble of coming here 
for nothing," said Brian, stamping his foot on the 
ground. " Oh, I wish I'd stayed in London, and 
had another try at getting a passage for myself. 
It's all up with me if Mr. Merivale tells Uncle 
Walter. I've a great mind to go straight back to 
London." 

" Oh, Brian, don't say that, I am sure papa will 
do aU he can for you," replied Sibylla earnestly. " I 
am so glad you have come to him, for I am quite sure 
he will know what is right for you to do. He has 
gone to Mr. Branscombe's this afternoon, but I 
daresay he will be come back by the time we get 
home. I must go now to ask after little Peter 
ILobinson ; see, in that cottage there ; will you come 
with me P and then we can go home together." 

" Tou are sure we won't meet Uncle Walter or 
Aunt Isabella ?" 

" Quite sure. Poor Mr. Branscombe is ill, and 
Mrs. Branscombe doesn't like to leave him ; she 
hasn't even been to church since Sunday." 

Brian accompanied Sibyl to the cottage door, 
(making inquiries about his uncle's illness on the 
way) but would not go in, lest Mrs. Bobinson 
should recognize him, and ask inconvenient ques- 
tions, so Sibyl went in alone, delivered her father's 
and mother's messages, presented the contents of 
her basket, and condoled with little Peter on his 
sufferings. 

She did it all in a sensible womanly way, for which 
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any one who saw ber in her wild moods would 
scarcely have given her credit, and when she came 
out of the cottage her face wore such a demure 
businesslike expression, that Brian who had now 
quite recovered his goodhumour, exclaimed jest- 
ingly, " Mrs. Propriety herself, I do declare I Why, 
Sibyl, you seem to be growing wise in your old 
age." 

''Am I?" said Sibyl laughing. "Well, I do 
feel as if I were getting a little grim and sensible. 
Since you have been at school, and Austin has been 
ill, I haven't had so much fun as I used to have ; 
and besides papa says I'm getting too big a girl for 
romps. I am twelve now, you know." 

" * Big' you certainly are not," said Brian, look- 
ing down at the tiny figure, so low in height and 
so slenderly proportioned. "You are about the 
size of a respectable doll, or a tall fairy." 

"" That's all the better. I like to look little and 
young, because then people are not so much sur- 
prised at seeing that I don't behave nicely ; and 
besides I can sit on papa's knee sometimes still, 
though mamma does say I am too old for it." 

" You funny little thing," said Brian laughing ; 
and thus chatting pleasantly together they wended 
their way towards the vicarage, almost K>rgetting 
in the delight of their renewed intercourse the 
cloud of trouble aud perplexity that was hanging 
over poor Brian's head. 

He insisted on waiting in the porch while Sibyl 
went to acquaint her mother with his arrival and its 
cause, and when after a short colloquy she returned 
for him and took him in with her, he thought he 
could perceive in Mrs. Merivale's calm face a 
shade of disapproval, strangely mingled with its 
kindliest and sweetest expression of welcome. 

" I suppose I must not say I am glad to see 
you," she said as she shook hands with him, '* since 
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I am afraid you ought not to be here ; but there is 
a little friend of yours who will have no scruple in 
welcoming you most heartily ;*' and she drew back 
that Brian might approach the couch on which 
Austin was lying, looking thin and pale, but very 
happy at seeins his old playfellow. 

Brian looked round for Philip, but poor merry 
little Master Phil was nowhere to be seen. He 
had been guilty of some piece of mischief that 
morning which was considered too serious to be 
passed over, and had consequently been sentenced 
to a solitary sojourn in his own room, where he 
was beguiling the time with drawing hobgoblins 
on the sides of the fireplace with a piece of white 
chalk, greatly felicitating himself on the terror 
which he imagined these ghostly designs would in- 
spire in the breast of the housemaid, should she 
come upon them in the dim twilight which was fast 
approaching. 

'' Oh, mamma," said Mildred, as Brian inquired 
if Philip were at home, " mayn't I go and tell Phil 
to come down now P I daresay he will hear Brian's 
voice, and be longing to join us." 

Mrs. Merivale shook her head. " Poor little 
man," she said pityingly. '^I thought of him 
directly, but papa told him to stay in his room till 
tea-time, and I am afraid he does not deserve any 
mitigation of the sentence. It will not be very long 
before tea is ready, and that reminds me to ask. 
Have you had any dinner, Brian ?" 

Of course Brian had not, but Mrs. Merivale's 
hospitable care soon remedied that deficiency, and 
by the time the Yicar had returned from Mr. Brans- 
combe's, Brian was rested, warmed, and fed, and 
seated beside Austin's couch, was telling such funny 
anecdotes of his school-life, and looking so happy 
and comfortable, that no one would have imagined 
him to be a runaway, disappointed in his cherished 
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scheme, and in dread of further disappointment, 
and perhaps reproof and even punishment, also. 

" So here you are !" was Mr. Merivale's asto- 
nished greeting to Brian, " do you know that your 
uncle and aunt are in the greatest anxiety about you? 
I left them writing an advertisement to be put in 
the * Times' to-morrow, offering a large reward to 
any one who could give any clue to your where- 
abouts, and at my suggestion they have already 
sent off to the Oranian packet-office to inquire if 
you have been seen there. You had better go to 
them at once." 

" Oh," said Brian appealingly, " pray don't ask 
me to do that, sir ; please hear first what I haye 
got to say." 

** I would willingly, but I cannot bear that your 
uncle and aunt should be kept in such anxiety. If 
you take my advice, you will go straight to your 
uncle and tell him everything ; he has a right to 
your confidence." 

" Oh, but this is not confidence, it is — , I can't 
explain what, unless you will let me speak to 
you." 

" Well, come then," said the vicar, holding the 
door open, " come with me to my study and tell me 
all about it." And though his tone was very grave, 
he looked so kind that Brian no longer wondered 
why people who had been acting wrongly or foolishly 
were always so ready to come to Mr. Merivale for 
counsel and assistance, though he began to feel that 
there were small hopes of his aiding him in the wild 
scheme of going out to his father, or consenting to 
keep anything a secret from Mr. Branscombe. 

The little party in the drawing-room waited in 
great anxiety for the termination of the conference 
going on in the study, and when at the end of 
about twenty minutes footsteps were heard in the 
hall, and the front door was opened and hastily 
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closed again, Sibyl ran out upon the landing, and 
exclaimed, " Is Brian gone ?" 

" No," said Brian's voice, and be came running 
up tbe stairs, and advancing to Mrs. Merivale, said 
hurriedly, ** Mr. Merivale told me to tell you that 
as Uncle Walter is ill, and Aunt Isabella is always 
80 nervous and fidgety — no, he didn't say that ex- 
actly, but easily startled, — ^he thought he had bet- 
ter go and tell them himself that I am here, and I 
am to follow him in about ten minutes. It is very 
kind of him, I am sorry to give him so much trou- 
ble—I—" 

" Then papa won't help you to go to Orania ?'* 
interrupted Sibyl anxiously. 

Brian's " No" was very tremulous, and as Sibyl 
drew nearer she saw that his eyelashes were glis- 
tening with tears. 

Mrs. Merivale pushed a low chair towards the 
fire, and invited Brian to sit down, then turning to 
Austin, she said, " I think you and I, my little 
man, had better say good-bye, and go and make 
tea, that it may be all ready for papa when he 
comes home," and beckoning to Mildred to follow 
her, she quitted the room, leaving Brian to unbur- 
den his heart to Sibyl, as she felt sure he would do 
directly they were left alone. 

" What aid papa say ?" inquired Sibyl, seating 
herself on a little stool at Brian's side, and looking 
up at him affectionately, '* He wasn't angry, was 
he ?" 

" No, not at all, and I think he is sorry for me ; 
but oh, Sibyl, he won't help me to go to my father, 
and he says I have been going all wrong, and that 
I must tell Uncle Walter all about it, which, of 
course, is only right, and that most likely I will be 
sent back to school." 

" And won't the masters be very angry with you 
for having, run away ?" 
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<' Of course they will ; I shall be leetured to 
death, and much good may it do me. I would run 
away again to-morrow if I saw the same occasion." 

" Oh, Brian, not if it is wrong ?" 

He dropped his defiant tone as he answered, ** I 
didn't mean to do wrong, I only thought of my fa- 
ther. But Mr. Merivale says that Uncle "Walter 
had a letter from him by the same mail as that one 
of Mr. Bodney's came by, and that he said his ill- 
ness had been quite a trifle, and he had got back 
some of his cattle that were stolen from him, and 
was in hopes of getting the rest." 

"Then there is no need for you to go to him," 
said Sibylla joyfully. 

''Not so much, and oh, I'm glad entirely to 
think he's not really been so ill as I was told. I 
don't so much mind what happens to me now I 
know he's all right again, but still, I do so hate the 
idea of having to go back to school ; I seem to have 
made a regular fool of myself, and how the fellows 
will chaff me about it ! and it's so horrid to baye 
to go to Uncle "Walter now, I expect he will be in 
an awful rage." 

** Oh dear," said Sibyl, " why that would be yery 
wicked of him. Papa never gets into rages, he says 
it's very wrong." 

Brian laughed in the midst of his distress, at Si- 
byl's literal way of viewing things. 

" Well, he will be in * a state of virtuous indig- 
nation,' then, if you prefer that expression," he 
said, '' but I must be going, my ten minutes are 
up." 

Tears sprang to Sibyl's eyes as he bade her good- 
bye. " Shall I see you again before you go back 
to school ?" she asked wistfully. 

"I don't know, it isn't likely, but don't cry, 
Sibbie, if 1 do get rowed, why I must bear it, that's 
all, it won't kill me, I daresay. I was sorry when 
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your father said I had been wrong, for he was so 
kind, if I had been lectured for six months without 
stopping, I wouldn't have cared as much as I did 
for what he said. I didn't thank him half enough, 
you must thank him for me." 

So Brian departed, and Sibyl heard him whistling 
as he went along, as if now his mind was relieved 
about his father, he disdained to give way to dis- 
tress on his own account. But although he would 
not grieve for himself, she grieved for him, and 
when her mamma came to look for her, poured out 
a flood of tears, as she described Brian's heroism, 
repeating again and again, *^ Oh, mamma, do you 
think they will punish Brian P Do you think his 
schoolmaster will be angry with him for running 
away ? you know, he did not mean any harm, it 
was all out of love for his father, oh, don't you pity 
him, dear mamma ? Oh, mamma, mammal" 

When Mr. Merivale came home tea had been 
waiting some time, and he was obliged to sit down 
to it at once, for he had to be at the church at 
seven o'clock as usual. 

Philip, who had just been released from durance, 
came up to him with a very demure little face, to 
say he was sorry, and request forgiveness, which 
was immediately granted ; but when Sibyl was 
about to question him as to how Mr. Branscombe 
had received Brian, her mother stopped her by a 
look, and she sat silent though restless with curio- 
Bityand grief. 

When, after dressing herself for church, she re- 
turned to the dining-room, her sister and brothers 
had gone up stairs, and her mother was helping her 
father on with his great-coat, and giving him ten- 
der admonitions to take care of himself, and not 
talk while passing through the cold evening air. 

He smilingly promised obedience, and beckoning 
Sibyl to him, said kindly, *' Mamma is telling me 
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that we must not talk on our way to church, my 
little lassie, so ask me the questions now which I 
could see you were longing to ask all teatime." 

"Oh, was Mr. Branscombe angry with Brian, 
papa ?" said Sibyl breathlessly. 

** I am afraid I must say yes, if by * angry' you 
mean seriously displeased. He thinks it very wrong 
of Brian to have left school in that way, and what 
seems to vex him almost more than the breach of dis- 
cipline, is the ingratitude, as he considers it, which 
Brian showed towards Mrs. Branscombe and him- 
self in intending to go off to Africa against their 
known wishes, and without the smallest regard to 
the anxiety which his disappearance would occasion 
them." 

" But papa, it was not really ingratitude, it was 
only that in thinking of his father he forgot eyery- 
thing else." 

" Yes, I know, and I do not think him ungrate- 
ful, though very thoughtless, but I cannot wonder 
at the view Mr. Branscombe takes." 

** But you don't consider Brian so very naughty, 
do you, papa ? you know he did not mean to do 
wrong." 

" No, I quite believe that, but the question is, 
did he mean to do right ? Did he stop to consider 
-what his real duty was ? or did he merely act on 
an affectionate impulse P His father had told him 
that he was to stay in England till his education 
was finished, that was a plain command, and no ex- 
ception was attached to it ; do you think then, that 
Brian could be right in setting this aside because 
he had heard that his father was ill, and thought 
that he would perhaps be wishing for him P Nor 
had he any reasonable grounds for thinking that 
Mr. O'NeilPs illness was dangerous, he does not, 
in fact, seem to have feared that it was so, but 
merely to have thought that illness and un prosper- 
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ouB circumstances were likely to make his father 
feel lonely, and wish that he had his son with him." 

" Papa, I daresay that is all true," said Sibyl 
sorrowfully, " but it sounds so cold, as if you were 
so vexed with Brian, and I thought you wouldn't 
be, I hoped you at least would make allowances for 
him." 

" Well, Sibyl, shall I own that I am very much 
inclined to do so P That I cannot find it in my 
heart to be vexed with him, though I believe him 
to be in fault ? He is terribly impulsive and heed- 
less, but so warm-hearted and so thoroughly simple 
and true, that it is impossible not to love him. , 
"When he still had hopes that I could help him to 

fo to his father, he was most urgent that Mr. 
(ranscombe should not know of the scheme, but 
directly I had put it out of the question, he pro- 
fessed himself willing to go to his uncle, and said 
in his funny way, * of course if I am to stay in 
England, and be under Uncle Walter's care still, it 
will be right that he should know about all this. 
I daresay he will think me the baddest of bad boys, 
but that can't be helped, I will tell him the whole 
story, and if he likes to flay me alive for it, why 
I'm not the fellow to prevent him.' " 

" That was Brian all over," said Mrs. Merivale, 
laughing, '* poor child, he has a brave little heart 
of his own. I wish he could be left to your man- 
agement, Austin." 

" I am not sure that he would thank you for the 
wish. I am afraid we should have a good many 
battles before I could bring him to be what I call 
obedient. Seriously, Eleanor, we cannot doubt 
that all is ordered wisely for him. Now, good-bye, 
for Sibyl and I must not stay to talk any longer." 

The little girl detained her father one moment 
to inflict on him a rapturous hug, accompanied with 
thd assurance '* that he was the most darling papa 
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in the world, and that sbe was so glad he was not 
angry with Brian !*' and then she passed forth with 
him iDto the bleak November night, tripping along 
by his side in a sort of half-run, to keep pace with 
his rather energetic strides. There was no Brian 
at church, either that eveniDg or the next day, or 
the next, and Sibyl neither heard nor saw anything 
of him until the following Sunday, when he came 
to church with his aunt, looking grave and weary, 
but by no means miserable. 

When the children came out of church at the 
conclusion of the morning service, (which was fol- 
lowed this Sunday by the administration of the 
Holy Communion,) Brian joined Sibyl and Philip, 
and walked with them as far as the vicarage gate, 
though he was obliged to refuse the invitation to 

* come in.' 

He told them that Mr. Branscombe was a good 
deal better, and had decided to take him back to 
school the next day if the weather were fine, " and 
I hope it will be, concluded Brian, with a sigh, 
" for I am anxious to have it over, and I've been 
awfully dull these three days, not allowed to poke 
my nose out of doors, lest I should 'run away 
again,' only fancy!" 

" How horrid," said Sibyl, " but don't you feel 
very much afraid of what your master will say to 
you when you go back to school ?" 

" Well, I can't tell what view his mighty mind 
may be pleased to take of the case. I daresa]^ I 
will have to listen to a lecture beginning with 

* firstly' and ending with * fourteenthly,' and very 
likely he will give me some frightfully long imposi- 
tion which will occupy my play-hours for the re- 
mainder of my natural life." 

"What do you mean ?" inquired Sibyl, puzzled 
by the drily comic tone. 

" Why, that he'll be giving me a few million lines 
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of Yirgil to write out, or some bothering humbug 
of that sort. It is to be hoped I will live to survive 
it, but I wouldn't wonder if it were to be the cause 
of my 'gliding into the silent tomb,' like that 
Toots man, in a book I've been reading this last 
day or two." 

« How funnily you talk," said Philip. " I didn't 
think you would have been so merry." 

" I choose to be merry," said Brian with an in- 
describably bright daring glance of his fine blue 
eyes. " Did you ever hear of the man who * played 
a spring and danced a round, beneath the gallows 
tree P' That man is my pattern, like him I mean 
to * gae dauntonly' to my lamentable fate." 

'^I think he was a very naughty man," said 
Philip. " He ought to have said his prayers, like 
all the good people in history did before they had 
their heads chopped off." 

" Well done, Phil !" exclaimed Brian, laughing. 
" Can't you give me a little good advice as to my 
behaviour ? Pity I'm not going to have my head 
chopped off! there would be something dignified in 
that at least, and then it could be made into a 
pretty little * martyr to Pilial affection' story, and 
done up with other interesting tales of the same sort 
into a small blue and gold volume, 'admirably 
adapted as a gift book for the young I' I can fancy 
X see it reposing on the shelf of your bookcase !" 

Sibyl and Philip exchanged smiles of wondering 
amusement, and as they had reached the vicarage 
the former who had been told to hurry home to 
Austin was obliged to go in, while Philip accom- 
panied Brian as far as Mr. Branscombe's lodge gates. 

Philip announced at dinner that Brian was '* the 
most funniest boy" he had ever seen, and sup- 
ported the assertion by repeating some of the wild 
sayings that he had given utterance to in their 
walk across the Common. Mr. Merivale looked 
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grieved, and afterwards confided to his wife that he 
was afraid Brian had been lectured into defiance. 
" I mean," he explained, ** that I think the Brans- 
combes have taken the matter up so much more 
seriously than Brian can feel it deserves, that he 
has begun to think himself unjustly used, and to 
forget that his conduct has really been blameable." 

Brian came to Church alone the next morning, 
and met Mr. and Mrs. Merivale just as they were 
entering the churchyard. He informed them that 
his uncle was a great deal better, and intended 
taking him back to school that day. 

" We are to start almost directly after service," 
he added, " I shall only just have time to get back, 
so I had better say good-bye now," and he held out 
his hand to Mrs. Merivale as he spoke. 

" Good-bye," she said kindly. " I wish you well 
through to-day. After that, I daresay all will go 
on smoothly, and 1 hope you mean to bring a very 
good report from your masters at Christmas." 

He gave an arch saucy smile, that seemed to say 
" that is as may be ;" and replied gaily, " I will 
ask Uncle Walter to tell you what I am sentenced 
to, whether it is to be smothered with geography 
books, or pelted to death with grammars." 

" I don't apprehend anything so tragic," said Mr. 
Merivale smiling ; " but, he added very gravely, 
** I hope I shall hear that you bear your master's 
reprimand in a better spirit than that of gay in- 
difference." 

Brian's cheeks flushed hotly. " I can be grave," 
he said, " when I am spoken to sensibly ; but to be 
sighed and whined over, and then told that I am 
* hardened,' because I don't cry like a baby and make 
a lot of fine promises ! If I didn't laugh I should 
go wild." 

It was easy to see that he referred to his aunt, 
but to reply wisely was more difficult. 
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" Then you think there was no middle course P" 
said Mr. Merivale, keeping a steady gaze on the 
boy's indignant face. "Did it never strike you 
that the really right way would have been to try to 
bear your fault in mind, so as to keep yourself 
humble and serious, and to remember that however 
much you disliked such reproofs, or the manner of 
them, it was your duty to take them patiently, 
more especially as you had brought them on your- 
self by your own fault ?" 

" But I don't deserve to be called * hardened 1' 
That's what judges call the poor wretches who 
don't seem to care when they are sentenced to so 
many months' imprisonment for picking some- 
body's pocket ; it isn't a thing to say to a gen- 
tleman !" 

It was impossible not to be amused at such a 
very odd view of the matter. 

"Poor Mrs. Branscombe," said Mr. Merivale, 
'* she would indeed be distressed if she knew that 
you imagined her to have used the word in such a 
sense as that. No doubt she only meant that you 
had hardened yourself against feeling any com- 
punction at having vexed her, and I am afraid that 
was but too true. Let me hear that you mean to 
ask her forgiveness for having been so impatient 
under her reproofs ?" 

Brian made no reply, and an expression of un- 
wonted sullenness hung over his open brow. 
There was no time to urge the point, for the last 
bell was tolling, so with one more kind anxious 
look at him, and a low-spoken warning to him not 
to indulge in a proud sullen temper, Mr. Merivale 
passed on into church. 

The quiet half-hour of prayer worked a change ; 
and when Brian came out he waited to say to Mr. 
Merivale, with all the sweetness of which his man- 
ner was capable, " I toill take your advice, sir. I'll 
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tell Aunt Isabella I am sorry ; and I am really now. 
Thank you for the trouble you have taken about 
me ;*' and then bounded off at his utmost speed. 

Sibyl flew^ affcer him for a few words of farewell. 
'* I shall think of you so," she said. *' I do wish I 
were going with you." 

He smiled as he thanked her ; but had dropped 
his air of gay bravado. 

" When I am out of this scrape I am pretty sure 
to get into another," he said, half sadly. ''I am 
always making an idiot of myself, and doing every- 
thing but what I ought ; and somehow there seems 
no one at school to care about me, or help me on." 

" Oh, Brian, don't you remember the verse we 
heard read in the chapter this morning, 'Mine Angel 
is with you, and I myself caring for your souls ?' " 

He did not make any answer, but gave her hand 
a little grateful squeeze, and with a new ray of 
hope and brightness darting from his eyes, rushed 
away across the heath. 

Mr. Branscombe did not return till the next 
day, but Sibyl was fortunate enough to meet him 
then as he was driving home from the station, and 
seeing her eager questioning face be good-naturedly 
stopped the carriage, and took her up beside him. 

*' So you want to hear about Brian, I suppose, 
eh ?" he said, smiling. *' He got off very well, 
better than he deserved. That master of his is by 
no means the sort of person that schoolmasters 
used to be in my young days. Of course I ex- 
plained Brian's motive for running away ; that it 
wasn't from dislike of school, or anything of that 
sort, and that he was naturally thoughtless, and 
hadn't been brought up very strictly, and so on. 
And then he spoke to Brian, and really the boy 
spoke up so honestly, and in such a nice, manly, 
respectful tone, that I felt quite proud of him» 
though I took care not to tell him so." 
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** Oh, I love you P' was Sibyl's unexpected 
remark. 

" Eh, what ! love me, do you ? Well, it's lucky 
I'm such an old gentleman, my dear, or such an 
announcement might seem rather odd. But as it 
is, I can say honestly that I'm glad you do." 

" Ah ! but you know why I said it then ? Be- 
cause you spoke kindly about Brian, and I had 
been quite afraid you were cross with him." 

" Well, so I was, my dear, so I was. Euough 
to make any man cross, I think, to have such a 
young pickle for a nephew. But that's all passed 
now, and he has promised me — no, not exactly 
promised, for he said he'd rather not do that ; but 
he has told me that he will try to be a little 
steadier, and not run wild upon any cock-and-bull 
story he may hear from his schoolfellows about 
his father's being ill, but write to me, and find out 
the truth of the matter. He was reprimanded in 
school yesterday for his running away, and I be- 
lieve he's to have some sort of task, which will cut 
short his play-hours a little ; but that's all, so you 
needn't waste any more pity on him. He'll do 
very well now, I daresay." 

** Oh, thank you so much, Mr. Branscombe ; 
that's just what I wanted to know. Now I will 
get down, please." 

** Ah ! you won't stay with me now you've got 
the information you want ; very fine sort of love 
yours, little madam. You might as well give me a 
kiss, at least, I think." 

" Two," she said, laughing ; " one for being kind 
to Brian, and one for being kind to me :" and 
stretching up her little head to him, with a mental 
wish that \^ had not such bushy whiskers, she 
gave him two very sweet kisses, and then jumped 
down, and walked quickly away to impart the good 
news to her father. 




CHAPTER Xll. 

^ Sir Toby, What is thy excellence in a galliard, knight ? 

Sir Andrew, Faith, I can cut a caper. 

• •••••• 

Sir A, Shall we set ahout some revels ?'* 

Twelfth-night 

" The wren, the wren, the king of all hirds, 
S. Stephen's day was caught in the fiirze, 
Although he is Uttle his mmily's great, 
So I pray you, good landlady, give us a treat." 

Thus sang Brian O'lN'eill to himself as he sat at 
one end of his uncle's long dining- table, compound- 
ing a large bowl of a mysterious looking beverage, 
which he designated " whiskey-punch." 

It was the day after Christmas-day, and Mr. 
Branscombe had assembled a little party of Christ- 
mas guests, consisting of an old college friend of 
his who had come to pass a week with him, Mrs. 
Lingard and her young soldier son, Mr. Merivale, 
Mildred, Sibyl, and Philip. 

Of these only the younger ones were now in the 
dining-room, for the elders had retired up-stairs 
to enjoy a little quiet conversation and music, 
leaving the young oflficer in charge of the merry 
group below. He was only a lad of eighteen, and 
proved a promoter rather than a suppressor of 
noise, mirth, and frolic, so in reality the main- 
tenance of order was left to Harold and Mildred, 
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who thougli both younger than he were far more 
composed and steady. 

" What's that about a wren, Brian ?" said Philip, 
who was perched on the table examining the quaint 
monsters depicted on the old-fashioned China punch- 
bowl. " Is it a song ? It sounds rather funny." 

'* It*s a song that the village boys at home" 
(Brian's * at home' always meant Ireland) " used to 
sing on S. Stephen's day, when they carried round a 
holly-bush stuck over with ribbons and with a lot 
of wrens hanging from it. It's rather a droll old 
Bong." And almost unconsciously Brian burst into 
the somewhat unpolished chorus, — 

" Sing holly, sing ivy, sing ivy, sing holly, 
A drop just to drink it would drown melancholy." 

" That's not very elegant, I must say, Brian," 
said Mildred. " Mr. Lingard, can't you favour us 
with some more refined ditty ?" 

" Yes, do, Fred," said Philip precipitating him- 
self on to the young officer's knee, " you used to 
sing such famous songs. Sing ' Old King Cole,' 
now do." 

" By way of * something more refined ?' " laughed 
Fred. " Well, wait till I've had a draught of that 
generous liquid to inspire me, and then you shall 
see what I can do. My mind is on saltatory 
thoughts intent, I do assure you." 

" Salt — what ?" said Philip, looking puzzled. 

"I mean, — oh thou small ignoramus, — that I 
should like to get up a dance : what do you say to 
the notion, Miss Wynne ?" 

"That there are not enough ladies," said Mil- 
dred, drawing up her graceful figure as if she 
meant to intimate that any dance in which she were 
expected to join must be conducted with due de- 
corum. 
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" No matter/* returned young Lingard gaily, ** it 
will be all the more fun. I shall hope for tiie 
honour of your hand, Nugent can have Sibylla, 
and Brian and Philip must dance together." 

^' Then it*s a jig weMl dance, Philip," said Bram, 
'* and the other four may do propriety in a solemn 
quadrille ; but, I say, who's to play ?" 

** There is nothing to play on here," said Mit 
dred, looking round, "except the organ, and of 
course that — " 

"That's a 'serious organ,'" interrupted Brian, 
'' ' warranted only to play psalm-tunes,' as the 
London organ-man said of his instrument, when a 
gentleman asked him to play a polka. If there 
were only a fiddler to be got hold of like Maurice 
O'Connor, who played the wonderful tune that 
made the very fishes themselves dance !" 

" Or if the cat would only * come fiddling into 
the bam with a pair of bagpipes under her arm,' 
like she did in the Nursery Ithymes," said Philip 
naively. 

" Don't let that bother you," said Brian ; "just 
wait till IVe disposed of the punch, and then 1*11 
think of something. Glasses for the million, I see. 
Beach them over, Harold, there's a good fellow ; 
nothing like making oneself useful." 

Harold smiled, and without getting up, managed 
to give the tray with the wine-glasses a slight push 
in Brian's direction. 

" Avoid all unnecessary fatigue, it deranges the 
system, is an unnecessary waste of life," &c., &c., 
observed Brian with profound gravity, though a 
saucy glance towards his cousin pointed the mean- 
ing of the remark. *'Let me hope that anyone 
who feels exhausted will take an extra pull at the 
punch, it will restore them immediately. I sup- 
pose those people in the drawing-room will like to 
have some. Uncle Walter shall have a bumper fat 
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being so liberal about the matter. Didn't Aunt 
Isabella stare when I asked if I might have the 
whiskey I she thought it quite wicked, I'm sure ; 
now don't you think she did, Harold ? What a 
famous FuritanesB she would have made ! I could 
just fancy old Noll paying his addresses to her." 

" Lingard, just make Brian hold his tongue, will 
you, please ?" said Harold. " What's the use of 
your being set to keep us in order, if you allow 
such impertinent speeches to be made with impu- 
nity ! He will be getting quite riotous soon." 

"Oh, we will hope that the presence of the 
ladies will restrain any too frantic ebullitions," 
said Frederick Lingard, with a gallant bow towards 
Mildred and Sibyl. 

"I'm not a lady, Fred," said Sibyl, who in 
Brian's society was fast forgetting her newly ac- 
quired decorum; "I'm only a little girl. When 
I'm grown up into a lady I shall call you Mr. Lin- 
gard, and look as solemn as Mildred does." 

" Sibyl !" said Mildred, reprovingly ; and the 
little madcap turned to give her an apologetic kiss, 
and then flew off to Brian to secure a glass of his 
fragrant beverage, which she was very anxious to 
taste, though feeling quite sure that she should not 
like it. 

As she approached him, however, he waved her 
off with a tragic gesture, and leaping lightly on the 
table, exclaimed, " I know it ought to be ' Ladies ' 
first ; but I hope you will excuse me when I tell 
you, that I've determined the first glass of this that 
18 drunk, shall be drunk to the prosperity of Ire- 
land, and the confusion of her enemies. Hip ! hip ! 
hurrah ! here goes, Erin go bragh ! May she ever 
be the lady of kingdoms !" 

He hastily tossed off the glassful which he held 
in his hand ; but quick as he was, he was not quick 
enough, for while he was speaking Harold had 

o 
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seized another glass, and drank its contents witij| 
the toast of " Old England for ever." 

It was not kindly done ; for though Harold was 
only in joke, Brian was in earnest, and the defeat 
of his patriotic intentions made him very indignant. 
Sibyl saw his eyes flash as he came down from the 
table with a jump which made all the glasses ring, and 
dreaded that some passionate outbreak would follow* 
But he merely rang the bell, and desired the servant 
to take up some of the punch to the dra^ing-room» 
and then politely handed a glass to each of the 
girls, and seated himself by the Are, leaving Harold 
to dispose of the contents of the bowl as he felt 
inclined. He sat a little while with his face tamed 
moodily towards the blaze, and then looking round 
at Sibyl with a smile, whispered, '* Got the better 
of him for once, haven't I ?" 

" Who ? Harold ?" she said, inquiringly. 

" No, my temper — a much worse sort of chap 
than Harold — ^gives me no end of trouble." 

She gave him a glance of radiant sympathy. 
How good she thought him, that in the midst of 
his wudness he should have been able to exercise 
such control over himself. 

"Won't you have some more punch, Brian?'* 
said Harold, in a conciliatory tone. ** You deserve 
a good share^ after having had the trouble of mak- 
ing it." 

*' No, thank you," said Brian, ** it was the fun of 
the thing I cared about. Just look here, Harold^ 
here's Mrs. Mildred looking at it, as if she thought 
it would bite her. I don't believe she's even tasted 
it yet." 

Mildred laughed, and made a little grimace at 
Harold, which he . returned with interest. They 
both thought the compound detestable ; but did not 
like to offend Brian by saying so. 

" Why it's jolly," said Philip, who was deter- 
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tbined to find it delicious, though inyoluntarily he 
drew an inward parallel between its taste and that 
of the cough mixture which had so tried his heroism 
in the autumn ; ** but aren't we going to have a 
dance P Fred said we should/' 

" But the music !" said Mildred. " Had we not 
better play at * Consequences/ op something of 
that sort ? It would be too absurd to dance with- 
out music." 

**0h, I'll whistle," exclaimed Brian, and he 
began forthwith to whistle a tune, which sounded 
like a combination of " the Eakes of Mallow," and 
*• the Bow Polka," and from which he was imme- 
diately requested to desist. 

**I'1I tell you what we can do," said Harold, 
after a moment's thought, *'we can adjourn into 
the morning-room, there's an old piano there which 
will do well enough to strum upon, and I shall be 
happy to offer my services as musician." 

'* xou!" exclaimed every one in surprise and 
deprecation. 

" Yes, why not ? I know where there are some 
sets of quadrilles, and I can play pretty well at 
sight. Just wait till I tell Saunders to take the 
lights there, and find the music." 

He ran off to see about it, and the young of&cer 
observed, " He seems to be waking up from his 
lazy fit, and coming out quite amiable." 

** I know why," said JSibyl, " he thinks he has 
been unkind to Brian ; and now he is so kind to 
make up." 

Ered laughed ; but Brian drew Sibyl aside, and 
said, *' I do believe you are right, Sibbie ; for often 
when Harold has been provoking he bestirs him- 
self, and does some goodnatured thing or other 
directly after. I've heard the fellows at school 
say the same, and I think it's very jolly of him, 
don't you P" 
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Harold did bestir himself to some purpose, and 
in a few minutes the morning-room was cleared, 
the candles lighted, and he was seated at the piano 

E laying away at the Dublin quadrilles, which he 
ad selected in compliment to Brian, though he 
had been accustomed to consider them as perfectly 
insufferable. 

Mildred glided through the dance with modest - 
grace. Sibyl flitted through it with the light* 
someness of a fairy. Philip, who was left partner- 
less by Harold's turning musician, proclaimed 
himself " frog in the middle," and jumped about 
very merrily, getting into everybody's way, and 
completely enjoying himself, except when some 
thought of " poor Austin at home " threw a cloud 
Qver his happiness. 

Brian, not accustomed to quadrilling, made 
many droll mistakes, which produced a good deal 
of laughter from the others, and jesting offers of 
raising a subscription to pay for a dancing- master 
for him, etc. etc., all of which he took in v^ry good 
part. 

After the quadrille Frederick Lingard proposed 
a galop, and Mildred immediately offered to re- 
place Harold at the piano. Fred remonstrated, 
and Sibyl exclaimed, " Why, Millie, you often 
dance galops with us at home, why need you be 
so stupid to-night ?" 

But Mildred drew back with girlish dignity 
into the piano-recess, saying, playfully, " You 
must not quote against me what I do in the ' re- 
tirement of home,' Sibyl; and you ought to be 
much obliged to me, for I am going to play that 
* Sturm Marsch Galop,' which you like so much." 

Fred was by no means pleased at having to 
exchange the elder sister for the younger ; he had 
a thorough boyish admiration for Mildred, and 
sufficient good taste to really appreciate her refined 
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style of beauty, while Sibyl was not only quite a 
little girl ; but, in his estimation, " rather a plain 
little girl too." She was a good dancer, however, 
and had a great deal more to say than Mildred ; 
so by the time they had taken two or three turns 
round the room, Fred began to think it rather 
good fun, and to acknowledge that those brown 
eyea, sparkling with gaiety and sweetness, were 
quite enough to redeem her face from the charge 
of plainness. 

Brian and Philip excited by the spirited tune 
were executing a literal gallop, and Sib^l with her 
hair flying loose about her shoulders, was being 
whirled round in what the young linesman con- 
sidered " first-rate style," when she suddenly gave 
a little cry of '* Papa," and disengaging her hands, 
rushed away to the door, where Mr, Merivale and 
the other gentlemen might be seen peeping in. 

'* Oh, papa, it is such fun," she exclaimed breath- 
lessly, *' and Fred says I make a very good part- 
ner." 

<< Does it consist with that character to run away 
from your companion in the middle of the dance, 
in order to give your father a hug ?" said Mr. Meri- 
vale smiling. 

" Yes, that is a new and fashionable addition to 
the dance to be called ' the hug episode,' " she an- 
swered merrily ; " and besides, I think I've danced 
enough with Fred, so I am going to dance with 
Brian now. Come, Brian," and again she was 
wlurling away, this time with an abandon, which 
ia a less graceful child would have appeared hardly 
becoming. 

'* Ah, we shall see little Miss Sibyl quite a ball- 
going young lady some day," said Mr. Branscombe 
as he watched her flitting in airy circles round and 
roand the room. 

Mr« Merivale shook his head. ''Sibyl knows 
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that is not to be," he said, " she will tame down «« 
she grows older I hope, and learn to occupy her 
superfluous energies in some more useful manner. 
It is time I carried her off now. Eleanor will be 
wondering what keeps us so late." 

But Mr. Branscombe objected to this, and his 
Oxford friend, a little shrivelled old gentleman in 
whom fun was supposed to be extinct, began sad* 
denly to execute a fantastic pas seul, holding out 
his coat tails on each side like a lady's skirt, and 
exciting shouts of laughter from the children. 

Philip soon began to set to him, and the per- 
formance grew more and more absurd as the small 
grim old man, and the plump rosy boy, tried to 
outdo one another in the agility and celerity of 
their movements ; but the old gentleman was tired 
at last, and pausing looked at Philip through his 
spectacles, patted him on the head, and inquiring 
gravely, " Well, roy dear, did you ever see * crabbed 
age ' playing such pranks before ?" sat down by 
the piano, and entered into conversation with MU- 
dred. 

Philip came to listen, and was so astonished at 
hearing that this active old gentleman had been a 
man when his papa was a child, and had actually 
once had Mr. Merivale on his knee ! that he ex- 
claimed more naively than politely, " If I'd known 
you were such a very horribly old gentleman, I 
shouldn't like to have danced with you so, I should 
have been afraid you would be as tired as grand- 
papa is when he plays blind man's buff with us." 

"An * enfant terrible^ I declare," said the kind 
old man ; " well, if I'm too tired to walk to the 
railway station to-morrow, you shall come and carry 
me, that's quite settled." 

" I'll wheel you in the wheelbarrow what I pot 
weeds and stones in," began ungrammatioal Philip, 
with an air of good-natured solicitude, but there 
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was a general outcry against such a disrespectful 
proposition, and Mr. Merivale said laughingly, 
'^ Come, it's high time I took you home, little mas- 
ter, your manners are not proof against too much 
excitement." 

" * Christmas comes but once a year,' " said Phil, 
cutting a series of final capers intended to astonish 
the mind of his late competitor, but his father 
caught hold of him, and summoning Sibyl to his 
side, bade them say good-night to their friends, 
and then so and put on their cloaks. 

Mildred joined them, blushing at Mr. Brans- 
combe's compliments on her spirited playing, and 
blushing still more when he said, ^* it was Tory kind 
of such a charming young lady to be willing to 
assist his nephews in their sports," a speech which 
rather affronted Harold, who loftily observed that 
the dancing was " quite Fred's idea." 

*^ It must be no sinecure to be father to those 
two brisk little people," observed the old gentle- 
man, looking after Sibyl and Philip, who were rac- 
ing up stairs to bid good-bye to Mrs. Branscombe, 
— -" are they ever quiet ?" 

"Not very often," said Mr. Merivale, but he 
said it in the happy satisfied tone of one who was 
too much accustomed to noise to regard it as a 
nuisance, and he added with a smile, '* Fortunately 
neither my wife nor I are subject to headaches, and 
I assure you the children can be quiet when it is 
our will that they should be so." 

Being quiet was the last thing they thought of 
darins their walk home, and they were no sooner 
out of Mr. Branscombe's house than Philip began 
to ask his father whether he had liked the punch, 
and Sibyl to enlarge upon Fred's good-nature, both 
^peaking at once, and both apparently expecting to 
be answered precisely at the same moment. 

** Be ploased to recollect that though I have two 
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ears I have only one voice, and cannot answer two 
people at a time/' remonstrated Mr. Merivale good- 
numouredly, and while Philip exclaimed, "why, 
papa, you don't listen to Sihyl with one ear, and - 
me with the other, do you P" Sibyl took the hint, 
and addressed her conversation to Mildred. 

But when she proceeded to ask, ** Why were you 
so cross to Fred, Millie ? Why wouldn't you dance 
a galop with him ? I'm sure he dances very nicely,** • 
her father turned round, and said almost sternly, 
''Don't you suppose, Sibyl, that Mildred knows 
how to behave rather better than you do ?" 

"Oh of course," replied Sihyl quickly, "are 
you angry with me, papa, that you speak like 
that ?" 

" No, I am not angry, but I do not like to hear 
a little romp reproaching her elder sister for not 
being as wild as herself." 

"*A little rompT Papa, I am sure you are 
vexed with me or you would not call me names.** 

" Well then, without ' calling names,' " he said 
laughing, " let me say, Sibyl, that when two girls 
are left alone with several boys, it is better for 
them even to be a little too grave or stiff than to 
run the risk of being wild and unmaidenly ; and the 
older they are the more necessary it is for them to 
be careful." 

" Then do you mean, papa, that when I grow big 
I must not dance about, and be happy, as I was 
to-night P" 

" I certainly do not mean that you are not to be 
happy, but I hope I shall not again see you caper- 
ing about so wildly as you were doing with Brian 
when I called you away." 

" Papa, it's no use, it's my nature to be caperj, 
I can't be different," said Sibyl, rather pet- 
tishly. 

" Hush !" he replied authoritatively, " I must 
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not haye you speak in that way ; yoa can be what- 
ever it is right that you should be." 

She was silent, for when her father spoke like that 
she knew no further arguments would be permitted ; 
and when Mildred said kindly, " Papa, I hope you 
don't think Sibyl was romping all the evening ; she 
was very good, and danced very prettily, except 
just in that one last galop ;" she twined her arm 
round her sister, as if to ask pardon for having 
accused her of " crossness." 

Mr. Merivale went on talking with Mildred and 
Philip, but did not speak again to Sibyl till they 
had reached the vicarage. 

Then she lingered beside him as he was taking 
off his great-coat in the hall, and said timidly, 
" Papa, are you thinking very bad things of me ?" 

" 1 am thinking," he said pleasantly, '* that we 
shall both be in a better humour to-morrow 
morning." 

" Both !" Sibyl opened her eyes and smiled at 
the idea of his classing himself with her in such a 
fashion. 

** Well," he continued with an answering smile» 
" are you looking to see if I am ^ cross,' as you call 
it P You will have to look very close, for I am out 
of humour with myself, and people do not think it 
worth while to make such ugly faces at themselves 
as they do at their friends when they are out of 
humour with them." 

" Papa, you never make ugly faces," said Sibyl, 
dinging to him caressingly, "but why are you 
vexed with yourself? I thought you Were vexed 
with me." 

^ I have been thinking that I was wrong in letting 
you run so wild with Brian in the spring. I thought 
then that a little gentle training would soon bring 
you into order again, but I see now that an hour 
with Brian undoes the work of several months." 
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'^ And BO instead of scolding me you scold yonr- 
self, papa ? But why should you look sad r la 
there so yery much harm in my being a madcap ? 
I know it is unladylike and all that, but somehow" 
— and Sibyl lowered her voice as for a very impor- 
tant confession — *' being unladylike does not seem 
to me quite so shocking and horrible as it does to 
some people, mamma and Mildred for instance.*' 

" Perhaps because you have never considered 
how much gentleness, and modesty, and truly deli- 
cate feeling go to make up genuine ladylike be- 
haviour, and what a want of all these the opposite 
conduct shows ; but there is another reason for my 
being grieved when I see you in a wild excited 
mood, can you guess what that is ?" 

^' Is it because when I am wild I forget about 
duty, papa, and sometimes answer rudely when you 
speak to me, or make gobble-stitches in the work 
mamma gives me to do ?" 

He smiled at the illustration of the '^ gobble- 
stitches," but he saw that she had divined his 
meaning. " And what am I to do then, papa ?" she 
continued in a tone of perplexity, " you are not 
going to forbid me to be with Brian, are you ?" 

" No, J am going to trust you. It is not likely 
that Brian will care to make you his companion so 
exclusively as he did before he went to school, nor 
could I allow it, but he shall be welcome to come 
here when he likes, and I shall rely upon your re- 
membering mamma's rules, and not allowing him 
to persuade you to join in any sports that are too 
rough to be proper for a girl of your age." 

" It is very sad to grow old," sighed Sibyl, ** I 
wish I were a little boy, and then I need never be 
ladylike." 

" And then you would no doubt find some other 
irrievance. No, no, Sibyl, don't waste your time in 
fuij wishes; mke up Your mind to learn to be 
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ladylike, and jou will find that you are learning 
eomething even better than 'pretty behaviour' — 
obedience, and self-denial." 

" Self-denial ! oh, I see," and her eyes lit up : 
" when I want to romp, and don't, because I have 
been forbidden, I shall be denying myself a plea- 
sure for the sake of duty. Oh, thank you, papa, I 
wUl try ; say again that you trust me." 

" Is not once saying enough ?" he answered play- 
fully, but the tone was so tender that Sibyl's voice 
quivered as she said, '* How good you are to me, 
papa, it always makes me so ashamed when you are 
so kind to me after I have been naughty." 

"Papa," interrupted the blithe eager voice of 
little Philip, *' mamma says, do please come to the 
fire, she has made up such a fine fire to warm us, 
and she can't think why you don't come. Were 
you 80 tired that you sat down in the hall ? Why 
I'm not a bit tired, though I've been dancing so." 

" Nor * a bit sleepy,' I suppose, though your eyes 
are half shut ; well, since you are so very strong, 
come and help me to get up." 

Philip came, and taking hold of his father's hands 
tugged manfully, though without the least effect, 
till Mr. Merivale had whispered to Sibyl, ** Don't 
be downcast, my darling, you are going to be a 
good brave girl, I am sure, and make us forget the 
little romp," after which he allowed himself to be 
pulled up from his chair to the intense delight of 
his little son, who screamed out, " Mamma, I have 
to|;ged papa quite out of his chair, and now I am 
going to help nim up stairs," which benevolent in- 
tention however he was not able to carry out, as 
Mr. Merivale seemed suddenly to recover the use 
ef his limbs, and ran up stairs so £eist that Philip 
could not catch him. 

Poor Sibyl found it rather hard work to resist 
the various temptations which fell upon her to *' run 
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wild*' with Brian ; but she comforted herself by 
thinking that it was more than trying to be lady- 
like, " it was trying to be thoughtful and self-deny* 
ing, and papa would be pleased/' and in the rest of 
her intercourse with the boys that Christmas, die 
proved that it was possible for her to be unaffected 
and merry without being quite such a *' little miss 
madcap" as hitherto she had rather gloried in coiv* 
sidering herself. 

Frederick Lingard soon rejoined his regimenti 
and towards the end of January Brian returned to 
school, and Harold went to college. 

Brian's school life passed on quietly enough, and 
though he occasionally fell into trifling scrapes, he 
had no more thoughts of running away or com- 
mitting any other such serious misdemeanour. 
Merry and frolicsome indeed he was, but he had 
learned to keep guard over himself, and to restrain 
in a great degree, ebullitions of temper, and idle 
or irreverent inclinations. He was a great favourite 
in the school, even the masters could not help lik-* 
ing this light-hearted, straightforward fellow, whose 
word might always be depended on, and who never 
grumbled about anything, or made an enemy of 
anybody. Half the boys at least, were his particu* 
lar friends, and he was so often asked to visit his 
schoolfellows at their homes in the vacations, that 
Sibyl mournfully declared she scarcely saw any* 
thing of him. Nor when he was at Vale Moir^ 
was he quite the same to her as he had been. He 
had imbibed something of the usual schoolboy con- 
tempt for the society of " little girls," and when 
he found that she was no longer to be reckoned on 
for climbing trees, leaping ditches, and performing 
the other adventurous feats in which he so de* 
lighted, he did not seek her companionship as he 
had been used to do, though always friendly and 
affectionate to her when they met. She waa ob« 
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liged to fall back upon Mildred for sympathy, and as 
she became more sensible and companionable, Mil- 
dred made her the confidante of many thoughts and 
planSj which before she had kept from her on the plea 
that " Sibyl never understood those kind of things." 

Austin too had secrets to confide, and visions to 
share with her. He had an active little brain, and 
as he grew gradually stronger, delighted in devis- 
ing schemes for what he should do when he was a 
man. He had decided to be a missionary, and 
cherished most picturesque ideals of schools of little 
coloured children, Church services under the shade 
of spreading banyans, and native gatherings on 
the shores of solitary lakes. Tales of missions in 
India, Canada, Africa, Australia and New Zea- 
land were all jumbled up together in his mind, and 
his visions were of some strange land in which the 
characteristics of all countries were blended, and 
where the people were to be black in colour and of 
tropic birth, but possessing the noble qualities and 
many of the habits which are ascribed to the cop- 
per-coloured Indians of North America. 

The orphanage was set aside in favour of a minia- 
ture missionary settlement, constructed on a board 
covered with green baize to represent herbage, and 
sprinkled over with cardboard huts, and trees made 
of bits of stick, with green worsted foliage. Here 
resided a number of little black dolls, with woolly 
bur and white calico clothing, some of which 
walked about and exercised agricultural occupa- 
tions, while others armed with bows and arrows 
msAe excursions into what Sibyl termed the neigh- 
bouring table land, namely the long walnut table, 
oil one end of which the little settlement was 
placed. Two very pretty little white dolls neatly 
attired, represented the missionary and his wife, 
and a still more diminutive doll, also white, and at- 
tended by a black nurse, was called their little girl, 
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and was addressed by the natives as " FiecaniDny." 
Austin and Philip carried on long conversations, 
Austin in the character of the missionary and his 
wife, Philip in that of the natives. The missionary 
used rather long words, and was sometimes a little 
too prosy for Philip's patience, though on the whole 
what he said was very good ; while the natives con- 
versed in a most wonderful jargon, and sometimes 
gave utterance to very singular sentiments indeed, 
which rather scandalized Austin, but were ac- 
counted for by Philip as being " only what the poor 
heathen people say before the missionary teaehefl 
them better, you know!" 

Sibyl employed all her skill in decorating the 
huts with feather hangings, garlands of tiny shells, 
and other barbaric adornments, and great was the 
joy when any new device was hit upon for embaU 
lishing either the native dwellings, or the mitstion 
house, a larger building, fitted up in European style. 
One day Philip came running into the room, cry- 
ing out in gleeful tones, *' Oh, Austin, I've got such 
jolly things to stick up in Hawkseye's parlour ; all 
the chiefs shall have them ; I wonder we never 
thought of it before." Austin looked up in eager 
curiosity, and Philip produced a number of tiny 
wisps of hair fastened by gum to morsels of silver 
paper. Austin examined them with a puzded 
doubtful expression, not exactly perceiving what 
they were meant for, but suddenly the truth broke 
upon him. 

'* Scalps !" he exclaimed, recoiling from them in 
horror. '^ Oh, Philip, how dreadful, my native* 
shall not have such wicked things !*' 

'' Oh, of course they won't take them now^** mai 
Philip, ''that's what they used to do before ydu 
taught them better. But still you know they may 
have them hanging up in their huts to show how 
brave they are, and what a number of men tbaj 
used to kill." 
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** But now they are getting good they won't like 
to think of having killed people/' objected Austin, 
'^ and I am sure my missionary would not let them 
keep the scalps — horrid things !" 

" Well then," coaxed Philip, "just let me hang 
them up in the huts, and then the missionary can 
make the people a speech, and scold them for keep- 
ing scalps still. I do so want to hear him scold 
them, it's such famous fun." 

To please his brother, Austin acceded to this 
plan, but Philip had no idea of allowing the natives 
to be scolded in silence, and broke into the mis- 
sionary's discourse with such speeches as this, — 
" What you say, massa ? me no care what you 
'peak — you 'peak gibberitch — me no care 'bout dat 
— me keep me scalps — me dance— me sing — me 
lead jolly life — and if you go preachy, preachy, me 
no tnind." 

Austin very naturally objected to such language* 

" My natives wouldn't talk like that, Philip," 
he said, " I tell you they are all getting good, and 
good people don't answer like that when their 
clergy m«i speaks to them." 

•' Oh, if they're all to get good, I don't care 
about it,'' said Philip pouting, "I like them when 
they're naughty and savage. If they were mine, 
I'd make them have a spear dance, and quarrel 
aii4 tomahawk somebody. It's very cross of you, 
Awtin> to want them all to be good." 

Austin was very much distressed at this unde- 
B^Mred charge, and went and laid himself down de- 
JQCtckdly on the sofa, with his face turned to the 
wall, leaving Philip to work what revolutions he 
cImmks in the peaceful missionary settlement. 

, fie was roused after a while by a hand laid softly 
(m- bia head, and looking up, he saw his mother 
bfoding lovingly over him. " Does your head ache, 
dmr child P" she anxiously inquired. 

'' Oh, no, it is not that," he answered, with tear- 
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ful eyes, '' but, mamma, is it cross of me to wafit 
all the savages to be good P Phil says I ought to 
let them fight, and have scalps hanging up in their 
houses, and things like that, out I can*t bear it.*' 

Mrs. Merivale could not suppress a smile, as she 
replied, " I am afraid it is more natural that the 
savages should not become good peaceable people 
all at once, but since it is only a toy, I think yoar 
way is the best." 

•* But, mamma," said Austin gravely, « when I 
go to teach the people, the real people, you know, 
shall I find them so bad and wicked r and will they 
fight, and be cruel, and worship idols, when I have 
told them that the Bible says it's wrong P Oh ! if 
they did that it would break my heart." 

*• Poor little heart !" said Mrs. Merivale, " it will 
be a man's heart then, and not so easily broken. 
Missionaries often meet with a great deal of dis- 
couragement, and see a great deal of wickedness 
going on which it is very painful to think of, but 
they do not give up, they struggle on and hope the 
best, for they know that it is God's work, and that 
He will bring it to pass in His own good time." 

The tears dried up in the child's eyes, and a light 
of hope and enthusiasm shone out of them as he 
exclaimed, " Oh, mamma, I will do that, I will be 
a brave man, and work hard to make the natives 
good, and if they will not be, I will still be patient 
and go on teaching them and praying for them, and 
some day, perhaps, God will make them all good, 
and then I shall be so happy, so happy, oh mamma!*' 
and he threw himself into his mother's arms in a 
sort of sudden rapture. 

What could she say P Perhaps this child might 
indeed be one of those chosen messengers whom 
the Great Shepherd would one day send forth to 
bring into the Church's fold the wandering sheqpi 
who yet dwelt in the darkness of heathenism ; 
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haps, and this was more likely, these high thoughts 
of his, these pure tender yearnings over those lying 
in wickedness, were but the tokens of a spirit ripen* 
ing early to perfection, that it might be meet to be 
taken early to the vision reserved for the 'pure 
in heart.* 

A pang, oh, how bitter ! shot through her at the 
idea of losing him, even though her loss were to be 
his great gain, but she bent her head down to 
touch the little head resting on her shoulder, and 
he did not see the quiver of her lips, as she an- 
swered, " My darling, we will hope this work may 
be permitted you, and if thinking of it makes you 
try more earnestly to be good yourself, the desire 
will not have been lost even if it is never fulfilled." 

He tightened the clasp of his arms round her 
neck, and rested so for a few minutes in silence, 
then going back to the table, he watched good- 
humouredly the manoeuvres which Philip was per- 
forming among his beloved natives, saying inno- 
cently, " Mamma says it is not natural for the 
savages to get good all at once, so you may make 
them be naughty sometimes, Philip, and I will try 
not to be cross about it." After this permission 
Philip waxed rather too violent in his method of 
making the natives misbehave themselves, and a few 
broken heads and legs were the result of his toma- 
hawk fight. Austin was too good-natured to com- 
plain, but Mr. Merivale, struck by the dilapidated 
appearance of the hitherto smart and comfortable- 
lodking little dolls, inquired into the cause of the 
alteration, and called Master Philip to order, ex- 
plaining to him that he must treat his brother's 
toys with more gentleness, and show more consider- 
atKm for Austin's wishes. Philip promised obe- 
dience, and the miniature settlement was accord- 
ingly restored to harmony, the natives continuing 
IJEMr the future to plant and sow, hunt wild animals, 

p 
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and go to school and church with a steadinesB and 
docility which Austin declared made the missionary 
and his wife very well satisfied indeed, and the enyy 
of all the other missionaries in the world ; an as- 
sertion which was much disputed by Philip, who 
affirmed that '' he was sure some missionaries would 
think it much better fun to have nice noisy savages, 
who jumped about and made rows." 

Philip was growing up into a fine manly boy, but 
under female dominion would have been rather 
troublesome, as his spirits were very high, and his 
self-will considerable: Fortunately, he loved his 
father devotedly, and yet stood greatly in awe of 
him, so Mr. Merivale found it easy to keep him 
under sufficient check without damping his merri- 
ment or exercising anything like harshness. 

Sibyl continued to be ' quite her papa's girl,' as 
Mrs. Branscombe was wont to observe ; he taught 
her Latin and Greek at odd times, not by way of 
making her ' blue,' but in hopes of steadying the 
giddy little mind, and leading it to patient applica- 
tion, and though his parish work would not allow 
of his bestowing much attention on her, he was bo 
zealous a teacher and required so much of his pupil 
that she progressed as rapidly as a not very clever 
little girl could possibly be expected to do. She 
was too restless and impatient to be quite a docile 
learner, but her wish to please her father and her 
fond gratitude to him, made her so charming, that 
he could not feel seriously annoyed even when 
she rocked her chair up and down, and hummed 
snatches of song, while supposed to be looking over 
some imperfectly-learned verb ; or interrupted him 
while explaining to her the sense of some difficult 
passage with the inapropos exclamation, " Now, 
papa, you do look so nice and kind, that I must 
really give you a kiss." 

Brian showed great contempt for Sibyl's ftlamn'^ 
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studies, but Harold highly approved, and informed 
her that they would ' strengthen her intellect and 
improve her powers of mind I' He was getting on 
Tery well at UoUege, as Mrs. Branseombe took care 
to inform everybody that came near her, and he 
was " so good, so steady, so talented, so handsome, 
so considerate," in fact, so everything that was 
charming in her estimation, that she could not 
praise him enough. She had never learned to like 
her other nephew thoroughly, but she tolerated him, 
and with that Brian was content, more especially 
as he knew that his uncle's feelings towards him 
were of a very much warmer nature. 

Mr. O'Neill seemed prospering at Orania, and 
sent good accounts to his son of the success of his 
farm, and the state of his health and spirits : alto- 
gether matters were going well with Brian, and 
he was now happier far than he had thought he 
ever could have been, when he arrived as a stranger 
at Yale Moir, and first became an inmate of his 
uncle's house. 
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PAET II. 



" It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 
Unto the tasks of common life, hath wrought 
Even on the plan that pleased the childish thought." 

WOEDSWORTH. 



CHAPTEE I. 

" * What 8epvic5e,' I replied, * can I return 
For gifts so great, for such exceeding love ? 

Earnest desire within my breast doth bum 
To watch o'er childhood, which doth heedless rove, 
Nor knows the foe whose darts oft deadly prove, 

Ere yet suspected by sweet innocence.* " 

The BapHsUry. 

It was the twilight of a winter's day, and crisp 
snow was lying on the gabled roof and broad win- 
dow ledges of Vale Moir vicarage, and covering the 
garden-walks and flower-beds with one sheet of 
unbroken whiteness, when a youth of sixteen rode 
up to the gate, and jumping from his horse at- 
tached its bridle to the palings, and hastened up to 
the house. A respectable-looking elderly woman- 
servant opened the door to him, saying, in answer 
to his hurried question: "The young ladies at 
home?" "Yes, sir, and will be glad to see you, 
I'm sure ;" adding, with a sort of respectful friend- 
liness, " You're looking well, Master Brian." 

" I never look anything else," said Brian, with 
his old merry laugh. " If you'd said I was looking 
handsome now, Hannah, it would have been some- 
thing better worth hearing." 

Hannah smiled, and led the way to the drawing- 
room, the door of which she opened softly, with the 
almost whispered announcement, ''Master O'Neill." 

Brian could dimly see the tall slight figure of a 
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girl, bending down towards the fire to get its 
flickering light upon the open volume which she 
held in her hand ; but at the sound of Hannah's 
▼oice, the book was laid aside, and Mildred, for she 
it was, came forward with words of welcome. 

" I appear to have arrived just in time to save 
your optics from utter destruction," said Brian, as 
he took the chair she offered to him, and stretched 
out his hands towards the blaze. " Are you all 
alone in your glory ?" 

" No, Austin is in the arm-chair over there, but 
he is fast asleep. I was just looking at the end of 
a book Miss Devereux lent me, which Sibyl is 
going to take back to her to-night. I have not had 
time to finish it before.'* 

'* You are such a woman of business then P I 
heard a rumour of it." 

" Oh, no, not that ; but I have been busy this 
afternoon putting fresh labels to Austin's mine- 
rals ; he has got quite a little cabinetful now, and 
he is so fond of arranging them, or seeing them 
arranged." 

*' Does he get stronger?" 

Mildred shook her head sadly. " Weaker, I am 
afraid. It is a sad disappointment to us all, after 
his having seemed so well for this last year or 
two. This last attack came on quite suddenly ; be 
caught cold, I suppose, though we cannot imagine 
how, and he does not seem to rally from it." 

" Poor little fellow," said Brian, sympathisingly, 
" and how are the rest of you ? Is Sibyl as merry 
as ever?" 

" She is the life of the house. We should ba 
quite dull without her, now that Philip is at 
school." 

" But he will be home for the holidays soon ?" 

" Yes, we expect him to-morrow ; dear little 
man, it will be so delightful to see his round happy 
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face again, mamma is quite looking forward to it. 
She is out now, gone with papa to see poor Mrs. 
Wilde ; you have heard of her trouble, I suppose ?*' 

*'Aunt Isabella told me that Wilde died sud- 
denly at Boulogne," said Brian in an awestruck 
tone. 

** Yes, and in a yery sad way ; the poor mother 
is quite heart* broken, she has never been out of 
her room since the terrible news came a month 
ago, and will see no one but papa and mamma." 

'' The poor thing I and she has no other children 
to comfort her. Oh, Mildred, it's a sad world we 
live in." 

** Have you just found that out ?" said Mildred, 
half smiling at the dash of sentimentality in the 
boy's manner, " you remind me of Sibyl's informing 
us yesterday that she had discovered there were 
really some bad people in the world." 

" Apropos of what ?" 

*^ Of a melancholy story of harshness towards a 
poor orphan child in whom we are much interested, 
I will tell you all about it some time, but now I 
must really go and see why Sibyl does not come 
down, she is dressing to go to a dinner party at the 
Chase^ but I thought she would have been ready 
by this time." 

''A dinner party! She is not what you call 
* out,' is she ?" 

" Oh no, fifteen would be rather early for that, 
but a Mr. Murchison and his daughter, who is about 
Sibyl's age, are staying with the Devereuxs, and 
Sibyl is asked for the gratification of Miss Murchi- 
son who is very shy and quite alarmed at the pros- 
pect of a dinner paj^y. Miss Devereux is going to 
send the carriage for Sibyl at half-past five, and she 
is to stay at the Chase all night, I must go and 
hurry her, or you will have no time for a chat, it 
is nearly five now," 
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" So late ! then indeed, Mildred, I fear I must 
return to ray revered uncle's abode. It would not 
do to begin by keeping the dinner waiting the 
first day of my vacation ; the white soup, and my 
as yet untarnished reputation, would be spoiled 
together, ruined beyond recovery." 

" You absurd boy," said Mildred, "just wait one 
minute or Sibyl will be so disappointed ; I will call 
her," and going out into the passage followed by 
Brian, she carefully closed the door behind her lest 
the raised voice should disturb Austin, and called, 
"Sibyl, Sibyl darling, here is somebody you will 
like to see." 

" * Is it somebody coming to marry me ; is it 
somebody coming to woo P' " sang a mirthful mis- 
chievous voice ; and then there was the sound of a 
sort of little skirmish above, and a tiny white-robed 
creature came fluttering down the stairs. 

" Darkness visible," said the little thing peering 
about her in the dimly lighted passage, " Mildred, 
my dear, is it your custom to receive visitors on the 
landing place ? Where is the somebody ? is that 
he standing behind you ?" 

" Better come and see," said Brian, assuming an 
unnatural gruflness of tone. 

" How do you do, signer somebody ? Oh, Brian, 
do you think I should not recognize that Irish 
voice of yours, however you might attempt to dis- 
guise it ? I am so glad — not to see you, for I can't 
— but to know that you are here." 

She found her way to him, and held out her 
hand, but at this moment Hannah appeared with ft 
lamp, and as Sibyl said, " dispersed all the pleasing 
mystery of the interview." In the light thus 
thrown upon her, Sibyl looked a charming little 
sprite indeed, and Hannah involuntarily stopped to 
admire before setting down the lamp. 

She was not a beauty certainly, but her soft 
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mufllin dress set off her fairy-like figure to the hest 
advantage. Her bright hair was arranged in droop- 
ing braids, needing no artificial adornment; her 
large brown eyes sparkled from under their long 
lashes with a look half fun, half sweetness. 

"Shall I do?" she said, turning with a funny 
little air of amusement from one gazer to another. 
"Do you see this little bouquet of holly in the 
centre of my berthe, Brian ? I have put it there 
to prevent Annette Murchison embracing me, she 
is BO exasperatingly affectionate." 

" Why cannot you take kindness as it is meant, 
you naughty little thing ?*' said Mildred playfully, 
" Miss Devereux says Annette would be very fond 
of you if you would let her." 

" But I won't let her," said Sibyl, " because she 
makes scenes, throws her arms round my neck, and 
all that sort of thing. I can't bear it ; now could 
you, Brian ?" 

"I would be only too proud," said Brian mis- 
chievously, "such attentions from a fair lady ! Pray 
introduce me to this affectionate young damsel, 
Sibyl." 

** Oh, she wouldn't look at you, she hates boys, 
and she said it was very dreadful of me to say the 
other day, that I liked them better than girls." 

" Dear Miss Sibyl," interrupted Hannah, in a 
scandalized tone, " hadn't you better come, and let 
me put on your cloak for you ? You'll be catch- 
ing your death of cold." 

Hannah had been Sibyl's nurse, and still thought 
herself privileged to exercise some little authority 
over her, so with a playfully petulant movement of 
the shoulders, Sibyl turned to bid Brian good-bye. 

^ Adieu, my friend somebody ; come and see us 
again to-morrow, I want to have a long, long talk, 
it is such ages since we met. How is your father P 
Papa always looks for the Orania news in the paper, 
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and once or twice we have seen 'Brian O'Neill, 
Esq.* figuring among the names at a meeting of 
landholders." 

*' I daresay ; he makes himself very bosy. He 
was quite well when I last heard from him, bat 
that was some time ago. I will hear again soon I 
hope." 

" I hope you will. Q-ood-bye ! Shall I give 
your love to Sir Leonard, and say you will be 
nappy to ride his horse for him again, if it is in 
want of a little exercise ? Yes, I am coming, Han- 
nah," to the servant, who was standing at the 
bedroom door holding out a cloak ; and with a lu- 
dicrous attempt at something between a groan and 
a howl, Sibyl darted away to her tiring chamber, 
and was soon heard singing, '* Tak' your auld cloak 
about ye," probably to drown her old nurse's ex- 
postulations on the flightiness of her demeanour. 

" Isn't she a darling ?'* said Mildred, turning to 
Brian, " and with all her frolicsomeness she can be 
as good and steady as any one, when any real work 
is to be done. She is always ready to help papa, 
and he needs all the help he can have now, for 
lately he has had so much to do, and Mr. Carstone's 
health is so bad that he cannot take his fair share 
of the parish work." 

" Aunt Isabella said something about a railway 
and navvies, and Mr. Merivale working himself to 
death, what did she mean by it all ?" 

" Why, they are carrying on the line from North 
Lyon to Deringford, and part of it goes through 
Mrs. Lingard's meadows which are of course in this 
parish. The men are at work there now, and they 
are such a set, so rough and heathenish, that papa 
is quite unhappy about them, and is doing aU he 
can to teach and civilize them. Many of them 
lodge in the village, which is a bad thing for our 
people, but I hope a good thing for them, as it 
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brings them more under papa's influence. But I 
must not keep you now, Brian, to hear all this." 

'' I like to hear it. You must tell me all about 
it to-morrow, and all about the rest of the parish 
a&irs too. And, I say, Mildred, just rub up your 
memory in the interval, as to what was the last 
malady the old almshouse dames were complaining 
of. I always inquire tenderly how the tooth-ache, 
or the rheumatism, or whatever it is, has been 
lately, and it doesn't do to mistake the nature of 
the complaint. I never shall forget how savagely 
old Mrs. Paterson snapped me up. ' Bless you, 
sir, it ain't me as has got the rheumatics, if s Mrs. 
Moss, it's the cramps as is my trouble, I thought 
every one knowed that,^ " 

The mimicry was perfect, and Mildred could not 
help smiling, though she stood up for old Mrs. 
Paterson, affirming that she was not savage at all, 
and only made irritable by pain. 

"That's right, Mildred," said Brian, laughing. 
" Give it to me well, and make the dear old dame 
out a paragon of virtue and amiability. I can't 
stay to hear any more, though : good-bye, my love 
to the heads of the house, and to Austin when he 
wakes up. Don't put your eyes out over that 
wretched book, they're too good to be spoilt. Now 
for a glorious gallop to make up for lost time." 

When he was gone Mildred fetched her book, 
and leaning against the balusters read it by the 
light of the passage lamp, being afraid to have* 
candles taken into the drawing-room lest it should 
wake Austin. The book was Miss Kavanagh's 
'^ Madeleine," that beautiful story of a peasant 
girl's self-devotion and holy charity, so abundantly 
blessed in its fruits both to herself and to those for 
whom she laboured. Mildred had come to the 
piu^t relating Madeleine's death, and as she read it, 
her head drooped lower over the volume, and her 
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eyes filled with tears^ not of pity, but of loving ad- 
miration, and a feeling akin to envy. 

" She died, then," said a clear voice behind her, 
and Mildred started, for she had not noticed Sibyl, 
who had come softly up to her, and was looking 
over her shoulder at the book. 

"Yes, she died, but she had done her work, 
Sibyl. The hospital was built, and was in the 
hands of those who would carry it on in the spirit 
of love that she had taught them : we could not 
wish her a better fate, it was noble, glorious !" and 
Mildred's face kindled with enthusiasm. 

"Don't look so, Millie," coaxed Sibyl, "and 
don't speak in that strange voice. I feel as if you 
had got into some sphere far away from me lately, 
and as if I should some day find you kneeling a 
little way up in the air, as the legends tell of S. 
Catherine." 

" Dear Sibyl, don't say such things," said the 
elder sister, recovering her wonted quietness of 
speech, " Papa told me yesterday that I am be- 
coming a little too tHe monU^ so I deserve to be 
laughed at, but don't make such strange com- 
parisons." 

« WeU, I won't if you don't like it, Millie, but 
really you are very different from most people. 
Miss Devereux was so surprised when I told her 
you did not like staying in London with Lady 
Wynne, and couldn't bear the parties. She said 
she had no idea you were such a hermit." 

Mildred's colour rose proudly, she was not fond 
of having her tastes remarked upon. " Perhaps, 
neither you nor Miss Devereux quite understa^ 
my reason for disliking parties, and for not wishing 
to 'stay any longer with Aunt Wynne," she an- 
swered, coldly. 

" Or perhaps we do, and perhaps we feel it is 
because our Millie is a white, stately lily, much 
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lovelier and purer than the common folk of the 
world, and loath to have her fair petals breathed 
upon. Now isn't that quite poetical? I could 
write a sonnet about it ' if I knew the trick on't ;' 
Millie rhymes to lily> so it would be easy enough 
so far." 

.. '* And it also rhymes to silly y which is more to 
the purpose at present. Oh, Sibyl, what a non- 
sensical little puss you are !" 

Sibyl's only answer was to cling round her sis- 
ter's neck, with a fond " good-bye," for the sound 
of an approaching carriage was heard, followed by 
a ring at the bell. 

" Good-bye, my pet," said Mildred, " and do be 
kind to poor Annette, and play a duett with her if 
she asks you ; and don't treat Sir Leonard to any 
whimsicalities ; and don't whisk about like a wild 
fairy instead of walking steadily like a reasonable 
mortal^ and in fact don't do anything tiresome, but 
be a good little darling as you always can be when 
you like." 

** I'll see about it, ma'am," said the little damsel, 
dropping an arch curtsey, then suddenly changing 
her tone, she added, " Yes, J!d!illie, I promise you I 
will be good, for th«e last time I was makish at the 
Chase, .papa was vexed with me, and that must 
not happen again if I can help it." 

The eves were all sweetness now, the fun had 
died suddenly out of them, quenched by the sor- 
rowful remembrance of having displeased '* papa," 
whose fiats of approval or the reverse were still to 
Sibyl of the very highest importance. And the 
grave fit lasted during the drive to the Chase, and 
even in a certain measure throughout the evening, 
greatly to the satisfaction of Sir Leonard Deve- 
reux, who was more accustomed to his little god- 
daughter's wild moods, than to her intervals of 

proper behaviour." 
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When Mildred returned to the drawing-room, 
she found Austin wide awake, and standing on the 
hearth-rug, endeavouring to stir the fire into a 
blaze. He was very tall for a boy of eleven, but 
very thin and feeble-looking, the bauds with which 
he grasped the poker were transparently white, and 
not even the rosy flush which sleep had left on 
his face could make it look less wan and delicate. 
But he turned to greet his sister when she en- 
tered with his accustomed smile playiug round his 
eyes and mouth, and there was nothing languid or 
dispirited in his manner as he said, " I have been 
dreaming of the orphanage, Mildred ; I thought I 
saw Fanny Morris and a number of other little 
girls standing round you in a class-room just such 
as we have talked about, and you were teaching 
them to sing one of the ' Hymns for Little Chil- 
dren,' that pretty one about ' the tall tree of the 
greenwood.' You were looking at them so kindly, 
Millie, and they all seemed so fond of you." 

" I wish that dream might come true, dear," said 
Mildred, "if I could only have the house Mrs. 
Wilde lives in ! it is so exactly suited for an or- 
phanage, and it is really mine, you know, but I 
believe she has a long lease of it. Anyhow, I can 
do nothing until I am twenty-one, and that I shall 
not be until May. Oh, Austin, it is hard work to 
be patient, isn't it, when one wants a thing done 
so very very much ?" 

" But being impatient won't do it," said the 
child, with straightforward simplicity, " so don't be 
cast down, Millie : but let us plan it all out. If 
you have Mrs. Wilde's house you will make the 
drawing-room the class-room, I suppose, and the 
dining-room might be the dining-room still ; and 
then the little study might be an oratory, might it 
not ?" 

'* Yes, I thought of that, it is better I am sure 
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to have some special room for prayers, it is a help 
to reverence. In a place where no common em- 
ployment ever goes on serious thoughts come to 
one more naturally; at least it seems so to me." 

** So it does to me," said Austin, ^' and I should 
like the oratory to be very pretty and nice, shouldn't 
jou, Millie ? The other rooms, I suppose, will be 
plain, but you will have some pictures, won't you ? 
I tell you what, I will give you that lovely picture 
of the Guardian Angel that is hanging up beside 
my bed." 

" Why should I take your pictures, dear child ?" 
objected Mildred, '^ and you are so fond of that 
one, too." 

'* But, Millie, I should like to give up something 
for the orphans, I must think what other things 
I can do, only promise to take that picture, do, 
please, I am sure the little children will like it. 
Papa gave it me, but I know he won't mind my 
giving it to your orphanage." 

" My orphanage, dear Austin ? we don't know yet 
that such a thing will ever be, but still I thank you 
all the same for offering me your picture." 

" I am glad I thought of it," said Austin, mus- 
ingly, *' I shall like it all the better for thinking 
that some day the little orphans will have it to 
look at. Don't you think Fanny Morris will ad- 
mire it ? and, oh, what is the story about Fanny P 
Why did mamma say hush when Sibyl began to 
talk of it last night P" 

"Because it is a very sad story: soon after 
poor Fanny's father was killed by that explosion 
in Chatham dockyard, her mother died, and she 
was left to the care of some relations who used 
both her and Georgy veir unkindly. You must 
not ask me to tell you about it, for it is all over 
now, and there is no use in dwelling on it. Fanny 
will be very happy with Mrs. Eobinson till the or« 
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phanage is ready, or till we think of some other 
plan for her if that is not to he.'* 

"Then how many orphans do you know of 
now?" 

** I know of eight little girls, and I myself know 
four of them, and long to do something for them. 
Papa thinks I had hotter not have more than twelve 
to Degin with, hut that in time I might increase 
the number." 

" Mrs. "Wilde's house would hold more.'* 

" Oh, yes, while the children are young, and no 
doubt I shall be able to find plenty of poor little 
orphans who need a home if I want them. But 
now, Austin, I think we had better go down stairs 
and make tea, that it may be all ready for papa and 
mamma. I expect them back every moment." 

Nothing was said of the orphanage during tea- 
time, nor was the subject revived until late in the 
evening when Austin was gone to bed. 

Then Mr. Merivale invited Mildred to take a 
seat near him, saying, " I have something to tell 
you and to consult you about, Millie, so put on 
your considering-cap." 

She looked up eagerly in his face, and when he 
said, " Mrs. Wilde is very anxious to leave her pre- 
sent house; she would be glad to get rid of the 
remainder of her lease, if it could be managed," her 
expression became one of radiant hopefulness. 

*' Do you think it can be managed, papa?" she 
anxiously inquired. ^^ I am sure I would cancel 
the lease in a minute ; but I am afraid Uncle Mar- 
cus may be tiresome." 

" Pardon me, I do not think you would find it 
very easy to cancel the lease ' in a minute,' Mil- 
lie ; and, moreover, I don't see why Sir Marooa 
Wynne's prudence should be stigmatised as tire- 



someness." 



'^ I spoke too hastily, papa," said Mildred, smiling 
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with perfect good-humour, though to hear her words 
criticised was rather a trial of patience at that 
momeut; ''will you please tell me whether I can 
really do anything now, or whether I must wait till 
I am of age P" 

" I cannot tell you exactly, Millie, for I don't 
quite know myself. I think of writing to your 
uncle by the first post to-morrow to consult him ; 
but before doing so I want to be quite sure that 
you are in earnest about this orphanage scheme." 

He looked at h^r inquiringly; but she only 
drooped her head, and said, " Mamma knows." It 
had been the cherished scheme of almost her whole 
life ; but she had nerer spoken much of it to anyone 
but her mother, and Bhe could not begin now. 

" J, don't think you need doubt her, Austin," 
said Mrs. Merivale^ **it is no new fancy; ever 
since we took her 'to «ee that London orphanage, 
when she was a little^ thing of seven years oldj 
she has cherished the idea* of • some day having one 
like it of her own; And I remember her saying to 
me long ago, what a pretty orphan's home Ivynest 
would make ; and wondering whether if Mrs. W ilde 
were to giro it up, you would let her turn it into 
an orphanage." 

" * I would let her I' Then you expected me to 
be tiresome, Millie, as well as IJncle Marcus. But 
even at the risk of appearing so I must ask you, if 
yon have thoroughly counted the cost of what you 
wish to undertake, if you are ' really ready and 
willing to give up so much time, and money, and 
thought, as will be required to carry out this plan 
of the orphanage P You know you will not be 
such a rich lady as to be able to support and edu- 
«8t6 even a small number of children, without 
feeling a sensible difference in your income. And 
though I would not wrong you so much as to 
imagine that you will ever wish you had left your- 
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self free to spend this money in luxury and pleasure, 
rather than in so good a work, I think there is a 
danger of your mind being so drawn towards other 
schemes of usefulness, that you will regret haying 
prematurely bound yourself down to this one." 

"But you know, papa," said Mildred slowly, 
" when you got for me those estimates of the ex- 
pense of that London orphanage, we found that I 
might have twelve or even twenty orphans, and yet 
have some money left for other good things." 

" If you were content to lead a very simple and 
self-denying life, Mildred." 

"I am content, more than content," she an- 
swered, with a sudden rush of enthusiastic feeling. 
" Oh, papa, you don't know how happy you will 
make me if you consent to my having the orphan- 
age, and beginning at once to take some steps 
about it ; I shall feel as if I were in a beautiful 
dream. Just fancy, mamma, twelve dear little 
children to love, and teach, and provide for." 

" Take care that the dream is not rudely dis- 
pelled by the dear little children setting up a uni- 
versal squall just when you are congratulating 
yourself on having made them all so happy," said 
Mr. Merivale, mischievously. "Do not let your 
anticipations be too bright, or you will be dis- 
appointed, and the reaction may be dangerous." 

Mildred was too sweet-tempered to be offended ; 
but she looked at once puzzled and grieved. She, 
so calm and unimpassioned in all ordinary matters, 
so indifferent to the little every-day excitements 
which called forth Sibyl's smiles and tears, was 
sensitive, and well-nigh romantic about all that 
concerned the orphanage. It had been so long her 
cherished vision, surrounded with every ideal charm, 
that she could not bear to see it brought dovm to 
the level of ordinary plans and purposes. 

"Am I not to be rejoiced then, papa?" she 
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asked, rather sadlj. ^'I thought we ought to be 
glad and thankful when permitted to undertake a 
good work." 

*^ Yes, indeed, Mildred, glad and thankful both, 
but humble and restrained in our joy, dreading 
lest any fault of ours should mar the undertaking, 
lest even our own innocent pleasure in the work 
should lead us astray, should tempt us to make too 
much of what we like in it, and neglect the part we 
find the hardest.'' 

'' But then, jou don't think I am seeking this 
for my own pleasure P You believe that it is for 
the children's sake I wish to undertake it ?" 

^ Yes, and more, Millie, I trust and believe you 
seek it for His sake Who called the little children 
unto Him ; but I don't think you quite know what 
you are undefrtaking. Blessed work as it is to 
make a home in which little orphan girls may be 
gathered together to be trained to become good 
Christians, and pure-hearted useful women, it can- 
not be an altogether easy or pleasant task. It 
must involve much thought and self-denial, it must 
require judgment and patience, and a sensible 
practical spirit willing to enter into common de- 
tails and minor difEiculties. You cannot have a 
ready-made set of pattern children, neither can 
you command the services of a perfect superinten- 
dent, therefore you must be prepared for some 
disappointments." 

'* xes, I know, papa," said Mildred, '' and I am 

Jnite prepared for disappointments and sacrifices, 
do not wish it all to be too easy. I would rather 
it should involve some self-denial, even if there 
should be more to bear than you think now, I will 
try not to shrink." 

" You are sure of that ?" 
"For all answer she lifted her shining eyes, stead- 
ftst with her sincerity of purpose, radiant with 
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hope and joy ; and Mr. Merivale forbore to probe 
further, feeling it would be cruel to damp that 
first ardour by any more suggestions of difficulty. 
" "We will not discuss the objections any more to- 
night," he said gently, ''shame on me indeed if I 
held you back from so good a work." 

He leant his head down on his hand, and gazed 
thoughtfully into the fire. He had .this plan of the 
orphanage at heart far more than Mildred knew, 
and was ready to help her through all difficulties, 
and to make her part aa easy to her as might be ; 
but to him it was^not so mu<3h ''a beautiful idea" 
as a plain practical work to be carried out in an 
earnest practical way. He thought of it merely as 
a fresh labour of love in which his Master had 
called him to assist ; to be set about in all simpli- 
city, to be carried through with all diligence, in a 
joyM trusting spirit, but without any peculiar ex- 
altation of feeling. But then he was forty-five, 
and Mildred only twenty, which in itself was suffi- 
cient to account for some difference in their views. 

His wife half shared his feelings, half sympathized 
with Mildred, whose character was very like her 
own, — ^reserved and calm, almost to indifference, in 
the ordinary intercourse of life, but with a vein of 
still enthusiasm running through it. She too had 
rather a dislike of common details, and a love of 
refinements and prettinesses ; perhaps in a different 
sphere she might have become somewhat of a fine 
lady, but sixteen years passed as the wife of a hard- 
working clergyman in a country parish, bad cured 
her of over fastidiousness, and she was ever ready 
for any task which came to her in ihe path of duty, 
putting aside her own predilections when they in- 
terfered with what seemed right for her to un- 
dertake. 

So now she beckoned her daughter to her side, 
and after listening with kindly interest and sym- 
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pathy to some plans for the education of the orphans, 
drew back the conversation to more preliminary 
matters. She explained that Mr. Merivale's plan 
was himself to take the remainder of the lease from 
Mrs. Wilde, (who was most anxious to quit Ivy- 
nest,) trusting that Mildred would relieve him from 
it at her coming of age. During the months which 
would elapse before that — Mildred's birthday was 
the first of May — he would have the house put 
into thorough repair that it might be quite ready 
for the reception of the orphans when Mildred had 
gathered them together, which she might do as soon 
as she came into possession of the property which 
was to enable her to maintain them. It was settled 
that he should write to her uncle and guardian, Sir 
Marcus Wynne, on this sufbject the next* morning ; 
and now she hung round him, happy and grateful, 
quite forgiving the apparent coldness and ^caution 
of his words for the sake of his kind and helpful 
de€)ds. 

" There is only one thing more that troubles me, 

?apa," she said at last, "aqd that is about the 
lady Superintendent. Since you think I aim too 
young and foolish to take that part myself, we 
must find some one who can. You don't know of 
apy one who would be fit, do you, mamma F" 

" No, I am afraid not, fortunately we shall have 
plenty of time to consider and make inquiries. I 
don't think we know of anyone at present, do we, 
Austin?" 

** Cousin Margaret," said Mr. Merivale, with a 
auaile. 

. '* Papa, the very person !" <^ried Mildred, clapping 
her hands, *'I wonder we never thought of her 
before." 

** I have thought for some time that she would 
be a very suitable person, but I am not sure 
that we could persuade her to undertake such a 
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post. Suppose we ask her to come and stay with 
us a little while, mamma, and talk over the plan 
with us ?" 

Mrs. Merivale assented readily, for Cousin Mar- 
garet was a favourite with her, as with ail. She 
was not really a cousin, to any one of them, she 
was only a distant connection of Mrs. Merivale's, 
but she was one of those good creatures whom all 
their friends are willing to adopt into a sort of 
relationship, and who are ready to be cousins and 
often mothers and sisters too, to anyone who stands 
in need of their assistance. She had a nominal 
home in a country town in Devonshire, but she 
was too useful to her friends to be ever suffered 
to remain there long ; and thinking of how many 
claimed her services Mrs. Merivale said laughing, 
" How shall we ever secure Margaret for the Or- 
phanage, Austin P We shall have the friends and 
relations coming down in a horde, and carrying her 
off bodily, for what they will do without her I can- 
not imagine.*' 

" Learn to depend more upon themselves," said 
Mr. Merivale, cooUy ; " poor people ! I am sorry 
for them ; but this work would be the very thing 
for Margaret, and the orphans need such a friend 
even more than Mrs. This and Mrs. That, do they 
not, Mildred ?» 

" Of course, papa, oh, it is the most famous idea 
of yours !" and in a little transport Mildred slid 
one arm round his neck and kissed him. 

He made such a droll face at her that she drew 
back half ashamed of her own impetuosity, but her 
heart was so glad and moved to think of the home 
preparing for the orphans that she went singing up 
the stairs to bed, and lay in a blissful half-dream 
all that night. 



CHAPTER II. 

** Tonehsione. Truly I would the gods had made thee 
poeticaL 

'* Audrey. I do not know what poetical is ; is it honest in 
word and deed ? Is it a true thing ?'* 

Af you like it 

Aiiii the plans for the Orphanage prospered, and 
ere very long poor Mrs. Wilde left V ale Moir, and 
Ivynest was put into Mr. Merivale's possession. 
It was a good-sized well-built house, of dark red 
brick, sheltered though not overhung by trees, with 
a pretty little flower-garden in front, and behind 
an old-fashioned kitchen garden, with horizontal 
walks crossing it each way, and forming a sort of 
little square in the centre, where stood a moss- 
grown sundial. Its late occupant, a weak but kind- 
hearted woman, entered warmly into Mildred's 
schemes, told her with a sad smile that she ** liked 
to think of little feet pattering about the rooms 
where her Gharlie had played when he was quite a 
little fellow,'* and insisted on leaving behind her 
several pieces of furniture, and some schoolbooks, 
which sne thought might be useful to the orphans. 
Mildred would have liked to have hurried every- 
thing on, and have had Ivynest opened almost im- 
mediately for the reception of its new inmates, but 
until the money which her grandfather had left her 
was actually in her own power, she had not funds 
for the maintenance of such an establishment ; so 
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it was decided that all should he carefully prepared 
during the winter and early spring months, and 
that on her twenty-first hirthday, the festival of S. 
Philip and S. James, the house should he dedicated 
as an orphanage, and twelve little orphan maidens 
should he received within its walls. 

Cousin Margaret was written to, and gave a 
ready promise of spending a few weeks at the vicar- 
age to discuss plans, and give her help in any way 
she could ; reserving the acceptance of the post of 
Lady Superintendent to the Home, for farther 
consideration. 

Mildred took but few people into her confi.dence, 
and tbough a good deal of correspondence passed 
between the vicar and the managers of the London 
Orphanage before mentioned, and though the talk 
and thoughts of all at the vicarage ran much on this 
subject, Yale' Moir heard but little of it,.and one or 
two ignorant people got up a report that Mildred 
was about to set up a private establishment at Ivy- 
nest when she came of age, being too grand to re- 
main under her parents' roof any longer ! Still, by 
degrees the truth. crept out, and various comment^ 
were made on the plan, some regarding it as a 
proof of strange eccentricity on Mildred's part, 
others heartily admiring, and wishing they had 
power to imitate. The Branscombes were at first 
among the former class, but were gradually brought 
over to the latter, while Harold and Brian entered 
into the scheme from the beginning, and were al- 
ways ready listeners to the details which Sibyl, 
less reserved than her sister, loved to impart to 
them. 

- Sibyl was very happy this Christmas, and if it 
had not been for the subduing effect of Austin's 
illness, would have been positively wild with glee. 
She was a good deal at Devereux Chase, and though 
she playfully professed to hate Miss Murchison, con- 
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trived to find considerable amusement in her so- 
ciety. She had continually some book to take to 
her, or some new piece of music to try over with 
her, and as she could not walk so far alone, Philip, 
Brian, and sometimes even Harold, would under- 
take to be her escort. Harold at twenty was quite 
a man, but did not stand so much on his dignity as 
he had done when younger, and was very kind, 
though perhaps still the least bit patronizing, to 
both Sibyl and Brian. And they, though scarcely 
more than children, were no longer mere childish 
madcaps, but amusing and somewhat original young 
people, alive to everything both in the world of 
books and of men, the latter especially. One fine 
frosty day, Sibyl attended by her three cavaliers^ 
set off to walk to the Chase, and return a manu- 
script book of extracts which Annette Murchison 
bad lent her, and over the contents of which she 
made herself very merry as they walked along. 

"What do ypu think the book winds up with ?" 
she asked, glancing mischievously at the boys, 
" something so ^ sweetly touching' that I am sure 
you could not hear it unmoved." 

" Try me,*' said Brian, " give us a stave or two, 
Sibyl." 

f< < The last ! how gloomy are the thoughts 
These simple words convey. 
How deep they speak of joys to cease 
Or passed like dreams away !* " 

began S3>yl^ in a mindng affected tone, ridiculously 
like that of l^e unlucky owner of the velvet-bound 
volnme* >• 

• ".Oh, I Bsy," exclaimed- Brian, "loan't stand 
that, it's suggestive of 'our cat wringing her 
hands/ and ought to hove a mew chorus. Isn't 
there anything more lively than that P" 

" Perhaps you will prefer this :— 
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'Is it because the sunny smile 
niumes this laughing eye, 
You think this hetut has never borne 
A weight of agony ? 

' Is it because all tongues conspire 
To call me wild and gay, 
Yon think that fortune gilds my lot 
With bright unclouded ray ?* ** 

" Nay, but because you groan and moan 
In whiny-piny verse, 
I think you're meet to sit upon 
An undertaker's hearse," 

interjected Brian in a tone between a wbine and a 
squeal ; which not very brilliant parody was received 
witb a gay peal of laughter from Sibyl and Philip, 
and a half smile from Harold's graver lips. 

"But, Brian," said Sibyl, "you really must hear 
the end of this, it's more intensely absurd even 
than the rest : 

' Deep in my inmost soul TU sheathe 
(The rankling venomed dart. 
And veil beneath these treacherous smiles 
The anguish of my heart.' " 

" Oh, pray do, by all means," laughed Brian, 
"only the sentiment has been more tersely ex- 
pressed before : ' grin and bear it,' is worth all that 
humbugging singsong. You don't mean to say 
your beloved Annette admires all this dreadM 
rubbish ?" 

" She does though, and that is just the reason 
why she is not my beloved, I will not have a friend 
who is so silly. Do you think I ought, Hiurold P* 

" Being such a feminine Solon yourself, I should 
say you ought not," replied Harold, with a touch 
of malice. 

" That is a base innuendo," said Sibyl, drawing 
up her little head, " I am as wise — as wise as — ^what 
shall I say ?" 
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" As the * three wise men of Qothan, who went 
to sea in a bowl/ or ' the man of Islington, who 
was so wondrous wise that he jumped into a quick- 
set hedge and scratched out both his eyes,* " sug- 
gested roguish Philip, who had not yet outgrown 
a tendency to quotation from the nursery lore of 
bis babyhood. 

" Thank you," rejoined Sibyl, making one of her 
droll curtseys, "your comparisons are flattering 
and happy, Master Phil, and moreover papa would 
say I richly deserve them for making fun of poor 
Annette. I wonder whether she will approve of 
the poems I have written for her ; she begged me 
to copy my favourites, and I have done so — " 

** John Qilpin to wit ?" inquired Harold. 

" I know what I should have written for her,'* 
said Brian, and with a very grandiloquent air he 
began to recite : 

*' ' I had a grandmother, she kept a donkey, 
And when that donkey looked me in the £stce 
Its &oe was sad, and yours is sad, my Public ;' " 

but was cut short by Harold, with a quick " Thank 
you, I imagine we are all pretty well acquainted 
with ' Bejected Addresses,* as no doubt Miss Mur- 
cbison is also." 

" Hum ! I doubt it,'* demurred Brian, " what 
did you copy for that sweet sentimentalist, Sibyl ? 
Something about ' roses ' and ' posies,* and * loves * 
and 'doves,' I hope.'* 

**No, indeed, but two or three old ballads, and 
Wordsworth's * Happy Warrior,' and my old fa- 
vourite * Gasabianca.' " 

*' What, that thing that commences ' A young 
gentleman stood on the ignited planks of a vessel?* " 
Brian laughingly inquired, but seeing that Sibyl 
did not even smile at this version of * A boy stood on 
the burning deck,* he added gravely, " Oh, I re- 
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member now, you once told me you had more sym- 
pathy with that aforesaid young gentleman than 
with any other hero of song or story." 

** I know why," said Philip, " it was because he 
did it all out of obedience, he would rather be burnt 
to death than disobey his father ; that's why Sibyl 
likes it, isn't it, Sibbie ?" 

She only nodded assent, but if she had chosen 
she might have told how often she had fancied 
herself in that boy's place, had felt as it were the 
flames closing round her, and yet had not stirred 
hand or foot, because a father's voice had bidden 
her stay. She had not much of the heroine in her, 
she was not naturally braver in bearing pain or 
hardship than most other little girls, but in the 
might of obedience she could do and dare anything^ 
and it was from no vain confidence in herself that 
she thought, '^ I could face any danger if papa bade 
me, though I don't think I could ever be like. Joan 
of Arc, and other people who did heroic things of 
their own free will." 

•*When I was dining at the Chase the other 
day," began Harold, thoughtfully, ** there was a 
discussion going on about soldiers, and some one 
said that in all the gallant exploits of the various 
wars, (such as our cavalry charge at Balaklava,) 
the soldiery were more actuated by the feeling of 
the necessity of obeying orders than by valorous 
ambition. Do you think that made their merit 
less or more ?" 

Sibyl pondered, Brian exclaimed, " Its plenty of 
valour they must have had though, too, Harold, 
else they never could have done such a daring thing 
if they had been ordered ever so much. I've heard an 
officer say that it was like riding straight to death, 
and I believe it. Three cheers for the six hundred, 
and may we all be as brave men as they were I" 

*' Sibyl included, I suppose," said Harold smiling. 
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*' well, Brian, I don't wish you the fate of the six 
hundred, though I hope and indeed am sure that 
you will make a very gallant ofl&cer." 

*' If the Fates permit me to he an officer at all, 
you know I have not got my father's consent yet. 
StiU, I don't think he can refuse, do you, Sibyl ?" 

But Sibyl looked up with a start when addressed, 
as if waking from a dream. '^ I think Tennyson 
admires the blind obedience," she said, '* don't you 
remember, 

' Charse ! was the captain's cry $ 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Their's not to make reply, 
Their's but to do and die-— 
Into the valley of death 
Bode the six hundred !* 

and I think too as Brian says, that they must have 
had plenty of valour, and that the trusting loyal 
spirit they showed towards their commanders, was 
better than the mere ambition of doing something 
fine." 

^'Dear me, that sounds very grand," said Brian, 
" 'trusting loyal spirit,' I'll make a note on't for 
my next speech at our debating society. We have 
a debating society at our school now, Harold, quite 
an authorized affair, approved of by * parents and 
guardians,' * sanctioned by the masters' and all the 
rest of it, a different thing altogether from the 
contraband North Lyon one, which by»the-by has 
died a natural death, has it not ?" 

So Brian ran on, but Sibyl was still musing over 
*' Gasabianca," and the ''Balaclava Charge," and 
Tennyson's c(nioluding lines ; 

'' Honour the brave and bold ! 
Iioiig shall the tale be told. 
Yea, when our babes are old, 
How they rode onward," 

were running in her mind when she entered the 
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drawing-room at the Chase, where Miss Devereux^ 
and Annette Murchison were sitting at work. 

** You, and your train," said the godmammay as 
she rose to greet Sibyl in her tone of bright cor- 
diality, '' You are a most fortunate little damsel to 
have three such trusty esquires to attend upon 
you/* 

Annette gave a look of benign pity, which tes- 
tified that she by no means agreed in this senti- 
ment. She was a thin, pale girl, with flaxen hair, 
and very light eye-brows and eye-lashes, a weak, 
though not positively disagreeable expression, and 
a rather plaintive voice. 

She merely bowed to the boys, who on their 
part held her in too great abhorrence to be at all 
anxious to shake hands, and were quite willing to 
devote themselves to Miss Devereux, leaving Sibyl 
at the mercy of Annette, who immediately seized 
upon her, and carried her off to the other end of 
the room, ostensibly to show her a new fern, bat 
in reality that she might indulge in a little missish 
confidence. 

** Oh, Sibylla !" she began, ** I want to tell you 
something that Sir Leonard said after you were 
gone home the other day ; he said that when you 
behaved yourself modestly you were the most 
charming type of a little English lady that anyone 
could wish to see, and — " 

" He begged that you would retail the informa- 
tion for my benefit ?" interrupted Sibyl, rather 
brusquely, ''Can't you tell me anything more 
original?" 

" I thought you would like to hear ifc," said An- 
nette, even more plaintively than usual, " but you 
are such a strange girl, Sibylla, I fear there can 
never be any sympathy between us." 

" * Oh, ask not, hope not thou too much of sym- 
pathy below,' " quoted Sibyl, with a well-affected 
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air of sentimentality, which drew forth from Miss 
Murchison the eager exclamation, '* Oh ! do you 
know those sweet lines P'* 

A little, soft laugh was the response, and An- 
nette saw that Sibyl's eyes were seeking Brian's 
with a sympathetic glance of mischief, though they 
owned to none of the gentler sympathy which she 
had hoped to find in them ; *' Sibylla 1" she ex- 
claimed in tragic accents, *^ I will never confide in 
you again !" 

** So much the better," rose to Sibyl's laughing 
lips, but she remembered that this was not behav- 
ing kindly, gave herself a little pinch, and an- 
swered with sudden gravity, ''Don't mind me, 
Annette, you know I am a silly, giggling little 
creature, not worth being offended with." 

The return for this speech was a caress, to which, 
Sibyl submitted with a half indignant blush, <* Oh, 
if n wasn't wrong," she thought to herself, " what 
a rebuff I would give this tiresome Annette." 

Unconscious of the provocation she had given, 
Miss Murchison went on complacently, " Oh, and 
Sibyl, there is something I want to ask you about. 
I heard the other day that Mr. Merivale is fitting 
up Ivynest for a Protestant convent, and that Miss 
Wynne is to be the Mother Superior, or Abbess, 
or whatever it is called. Is she not rather young 
for that ?" 

" Eather," said Sibyl drily. 

" Oh, then it is true ; are you to be one of the 
sisters ? How I should like to join it ; do tell me 
all about it." 

" When I have anything to tell," replied Sibyl, 
smiling, ''at present the convent exists only in 
report, and I don't think it will ever get any fur- 
ther. Tou don't mean to say you really believed 
all this P" 

Oh, why not P Why should not the conventual 
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system be revived P It must be such a beautifal 
poetic life. Shouldn't you like to be a nun. Si- 
bylla ?" 

'* No, not at all, at least not any sort of nun, 
but a sceur de charitS. They lead noble, useful livee, 
I should like to be one of them if I were good 
enough ; it must have been such happiness to be 
one of those ladies who helped Vincent de FauL" 

''Yes, indeed," exclaimed Annette, her pale 
grey eyes catching a spark of Sibyl's enthusiasm ; 
but alas, she added, '' Ob, Sibylla, how pretty you 
would look in a nun's dress." 

Sibyl gave a look of disdain, and walked aeroM 
the room to Miss Devereux, " Godmamma," ehe 
said in a low tone, '' how is it that you are not 
mad?" Miss Devereux understood,. and answered 
smiling, ** I try to take lessons in patience, but I 
am afraid I am not a very apt scholar;" then, as 
Annette approached, she added aloud, '' I must not 
have Sibyl carried off from me, Annette, I want to 
talk to her," and so put an end to poor Sibyl's tor- 
ments. 

Annette was indeed often a trial of patience to 
the bright, common-sense loving Clare Devereux, 
but she pitied the poor child's motherless condi- 
tion, and in hopes of being useful to her kept her 
much longer as a guest at the Chase, than her own 
inclinations would have led her to do. She was in 
hopes that her little goddaughter might be the 
means of leading Annette to more sensible tastes, 
and brighter views of life, and therefore endea- 
voured to throw them together as much as possible ; 
but Sibyl was almost too impatient to be an able 
seconder of this kindly scheme, and would perhaps 
never have even tried to like Annette, or allowed 
Annette to like her, had not her father told her 
that he hoped she would be gentle and forbearing 
towards the motherless girl, and thus added the 
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stronger motive of desire to comply with his 
wishes, to help out her somewhat failiDg principles 
of toleration and charity. She was often dissatis- 
fied with herself after a conversation with Annette, 
and on this particular afternoon was so silent and 
thoughtful during the homeward walk, as to call 
forth the comments of her three companions, who 
were none of them much used to see her in so 
grave a mood. It was almost with a sensation of 
relief that she found herself at the door of her 
home, but when she entered the house the current 
of her thoughts was changed by the unexpected 
sight which met her eyes. 

About ten minutes before her return, a strong, 
rough-looking navvy had presented himself at the 
vicarage gate, requesting to see the vicar ; on being 
told that Mr. Merivale was out, he had begged to 
speak to Miss Wynne, and at Mildred's desire had 
been admitted. 

He had in his arms a child of five years old, 
very raggedly clothed, and between plainness of 
feature and dirt, rather a repulsive object than 
otherwise. In answer to Mildred's soft salutation 
and inquiry what she could do for him, he tendered 
this child to her, explaining, " She be a orphan, 
Miss, she be ; her mother died soon arter she wor 
bom, and her poor father, my mate, as honest a 
fellow as ever lived, was killed in a accident on the 
line, this momin', so hearing as you be a seekin' 
for orphans. Miss, I ha' brought her to you, for 
sh^ ain't got a friend but myself, and I ain't got no 
sort o' comfortable home to ofier her ; poor little 
bo^." 

Ilis tone was kindly, though his words were un- 
polished, and Mildred answered cordially, though 
with no approach towards his little protegee, '' I 
will ask Mr. Merivale about it. I am very sorry 
for the poor little girl, and shall be glad to do 
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something for her if I can. Are you a relation <d 
hers ? or only a friend of her father^s ?" 

** Why, I ain't no more than a friend, as I may 
say. Miss, hut him and me have worked together 
for many a year, and 'twas a sad sight, as you may 
think, to see him killed a'most afore my very eye^ 
They was a trying of a engine on the new rails, at 
is just laid down, and my mate, he saw a timber 
lying right across the way, (how it came there is 
what no one knows) so he starts up to fetch it out 
of the way, and somehow he worn't quick enough, 
the engine went right over him. There, my 
pretty, don't take on so." 

This last remark was addressed to the poor or- 
phaned child, who at the mention of the dread 
manner of her father's death, began to cry and sob 
out " Pather, father," in tones most piteous to hear. 

" Poor little thing !" said Mildred, in shudder- 
ing compassion, *; How very terrible for her. The 
Orphan's Home is not ready yet, and I must not 
promise to admit any child into it without Mr. 
Merivale's leave, but if you will tell me her name 
and age, I will speak about it directly he comes 
home, and we will see what we can do for herp" 

"Her name is Lattice Bateman, and mine is 
Daniel Wheeler, the vicar knows me, miss, for I 
have been at his classes, and a good kind gentleman 
he is. My mate, John Bateman as was, used to 
'tend the classes too, and I ain't no sort o' doubt but 
as Mr. Merivale'U act kind by John Bateman's 
daughter. But you see, this is where it is, miss ; I 
ha' got to shift my quarters to-morrow, and to go 
all the way to Yorkshire, to begin a new line there, 
so if no one else can't take the child, I will take 
her along o' me. But 'tis a hard life and a bad life 
for any child, let alone a girl, and such a little 'un 
too, and if I could get her settled down anywheres 
where she could be taught her duty, and kep' re- 
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Bpectable, it would be the greatest comfort like to 
me as anyone could give me. She is quite worn 
oat now, poor little soul, with all she's been through 
this day, and I must take her in to North Lyon 
presently, for I gave up my lodging in the village, 
a meanin' to sleep in North Lyon to-night, and 
besides, I'm forced for to go to speak to our su- 
perintendent about the accident, for there's a iu- 
quesht a comin' on to-morrow. I hain't no friends 
in the place to leave her with, me and my mate 
lived together, and didn't seek for much com- 
pany." 

" Do you think she could stay with me ?" in- 
quired Mildred. ** I think I may promise to keep 
Her for to-night, and then if you will call early to- 
morrow, I will let you know if we can do anything 
more for her. Our servants will take good care of 
her now, she shall have some tea, and after that 
perhaps she will go to sleep and forget her troubles 
for a while." 

" Thank you kindly, miss," said the man, bright- 
ening up, "that'll be the best thing for her as 
could be. There, go to the lady, Lettie," he added, 
setting the child down on the floor. 

Lettice took a few steps forward, but her dirty, 
tear-stained face, and ragged garments, all soiled 
with the earth on which she had lain weeping when 
at the news of her father's accident she had run out 
to see what was the matter, made her so disagree- 
able an object that Mildred's fastidious refinement 
overcame for a moment her kindness of heart, and 
shrinking back, she said almost coldly, though with 
perfect gentleness of look and tone, " That will do, 
you can leave her if you please, I will see that she 
IB cared for." 

The speech was cut short by a burst of bitter 
sobs from the poor little child. She had waited to 
see if the beautiful lady would take her up and kiss 
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her as her father had heen used to do, and not 
meeting with any such reception she ran back to 
iTer friend exclaiming, ** Take me away, Dan'el, take 
me away, I won't bide, I won't." 

He was stooping down to take her up to him 
again when there was a slight stir heanl in the 
hall, and through the open door of the room came 
rushing a bright little figure, who with the sudden 
cry, " Oh, Millie, why don't you take her ? Poor 
little girl ! Why don't you take her ?" caught up 
the weeping child in her arms, and pressed tlie 
poor soiled little face against her own. 

It was Sibyl who on hearing a strange voice bad 
paused at the door not knowing whether to go in 
or not, and unnoticed by Mildred had thus heard a 
good deal of what had passed. No thought had 
she of the child's ugliness, and rags and dirt ; she 
only felt that it had lost its father ; she only cared 
to bring what comfort she might to the little aor-* 
rowing heart. 

And no sculptured Charity with children cling- 
ing to her vesture and others folded to her breast 
ever looked a truer type of tender self-forgetting 
pity than this little Sibyl Merivale, when with glis- 
tening eyes she pressed the orphan up to her, and 
showered her soft fresh kisses on the Hps quivering 
with passionate grief. 

The rough man smiled to see his little Lettice so 
caressed, and the child looked up in the face of this 
elder and fairer child who had come to her like a 
sister in her need, and with an indescribable expres- 
sion of innocent wondering gratitude and content, 
said softly, " I'll bide now, Dan'el, I'll bide with 
the little lady," and then dropped her tired head 
down again upon Sibyl's shoulder. 

" Ton can leave her safely now," said Mildred, 
with a trembling in her silvery tones, " my sister 
will know how to keep her satisfied better than I 
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shoald have done, and I hope when you come to- 
morrow you will find her looking quite rested.*' 

'' Thank you, Miss, thank you kindly, Tm sure ; 
I wish you a good afbemoon/' said Daniel, with an 
alitempt at a bow ; *^ Qood afternoon to you, Miss," 
-^his was to Sibyl, — " the little lass '11 be very 
•happy with you, I can see. Be a good maid, Let- 
tioe» and do as the ladies tell you." 

•* Good-bye, Dan'el," said the child, waving one 
hand to him, while with the other she still kept 
tight hold of Sibyl's neck. 

** Ghood-bye, my pretty," he answered, the some- 
what misapplied expression of tenderness coming 
with strange softness from the rough manly lips. 

When he was gone, Sibyl turned to her sister, 
" Now, Millie, what do you say ? I should say 
that a little tea, and then a little wash, and then a 
little nap would be the best thing for this poor 
little woman. Shall I ask cook to make her some 
warm bread and milk P you like bread and milk, 
don't you, Lettice ?" 

Lettice signified assent, and Sibyl went on, 
" Then, Millie, if you've no objection, I'll go and 
tell cook to make some, and Lettice shall come 
with me and warm herself at the kitchen fire, her 
dress is quite damp. Gome, little Miss, come, and. 
be toasted," and with a little nod to her sister 
which seemed to say, ** Don't be troubled, I'll sqc 
all about it," Sibyl carried ofi^ her burden. 

Mildred thus left alone bowed down her head on 
her hands in self-reproachful grief. 

** So this is my charity," she said to herself, " I 
who thought to devote life and money and all t6 
doing good, and who was determined never to be 
discouraged by any hardships however great, cannot 
ewea overcome my repugnance to a little dirt. And 
Sibyl who makes no pretence, who has no enthu- 
siasm hardly about the orphanage or anything, does 
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what is right and tender and kind almost without 
thinking about it : I suppose because she has the 
true loving heart which I have not." 

Long and sadlv Mildred thought over her own 
deficiencies ; she neard Philip's merry laugh in the 
drawing-room above, and from that concluded that 
he was entertaining Austin with some of his end- 
less funny stories ; so that she was not wanted, 
and might sit alone and self-condemned while Sibyl 
pursued her charitable ministrations. 

The first thing that roused her was Mr. Meri- 
vale's return from an S. P. G-. meeting at North 
Lyon. 

He came in looking tired and cold, but full of 
energy as usual, and almost before sitting down 
told her that he had met Daniel Wheeler, and heard 
his story, and asked her what she had done with 
the child. 

" Sibyl has taken her into the kitchen to dry her 
dress, and give her some bread and milk," Mildred 
answered. 

He detected the mournful intonation in her voice, 
and asked kindly, " Anything the matter, Millie ?" 

" A great deal, with me, papa ; I have behaved 
very badly, given way to foolish false refinement 
just when I should have forgotten myself alto- 
gether. You may well call me unpractical, for I 
am worse than that, I am self-indulgent. Oh, papa, 
I am not fit to do good to anybody." 

" Perhaps we are never so fit as when we see our 
unfitness," he answered, gently, " but, Millie, you 
know you are rather apt to exaggerate your own 
misdeeds, so perhaps now you have not been so 
much in fault as you think." 

Mildred's answer was a confession of what she 
persisted in calling her " cruelty" towards the poor 
little orphan, and she dwelt much on the contrast 
afibrded by Sibyl's ready kindness. 
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Even in the failing light she could see the glad 
smile on the father's face when she described Sibyl's 
tenderness of word and deed, but he made no re- 
mark, and would not utter the reproof of which 
Mildred thought herself deserving. 

On the contrary, the kindness which had never 
yet failed her, hastened to pour words of soothing 
on her timid sorrowing spirit, and when at length 
he took up his hat again, saying, " I am going to 
meet mamma, it is very dark for her to be walking 
alone," Mildred felt courage enough to say with 
almost a smile, " Then I will go and see how Lettice 
is getting on." 

She found the little maiden with her face washed, 
and a clean new frock on, sitting on Sibyl's knee, 
before the kitchen fire, partaking with apparent 
relish of some warm bread and milk. Under this 
improved state of things, Lettice, though a singu- 
larly plain common-looking child, was by no means 
so repulsive as she had appeared before, and it was 
with scarcely an effort that Mildred bent down and 
kissed her. 

The child submitted passively to the caress, and 
then observed as if to herself, "The little lady 
kissed me when I was dirty." 

A vainer person might have turned away of- 
fended, but Mildred's sweet nature accepted the 
implied reproach. *' The little lady has been kinder 
to you than I," she said gently. 

" Nonsense," said Sibyl in her quick way, and 
with intuitive perception of her sister's feelings, 
she added, " Will you take Lettice now, dear 
Millie P I want to go up and change this warm 
dress." 

Mildred joyfully assented, but Lettice made 
some rebellious demonstrations, which, however, 
were soon quieted by Sibyl, who with a droll as- 
sumption of authority, bade her be a good little 
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darling, and seated her on Mildred's knee, with an in- 
junction to stay there and finish her bread and milk. 
The child obeyed, (which elicited the observation 
from the cook, " Miss Sibyl has quite the master's 
way of making everybody mind,") and was soon very 
happy in Mildred's gentle care. 

In the evening, when poor little Lettice was 
£Eist asleep, Mr. Merivale told the girls somewhat 
more of her history than Wheeler had related; 
speaking very highly of her father, who had been 
well known to him by his constant attendance at 
evening church, and at the classes which had been 
instituted for the benefit of the navvies. After 
some little discussion, it was decided that Lettice 
should be admitted into the Orphan's Home, and 
that until the Home was ready, she should be 
boarded with one of the villagers. 

This resolution was communicated to Daniel 
Wheeler the following morning, and was received 
by him with delighted gratitude, and the assurance 
that ^* if his poor mate could know how his little 
maid was cared for, he was sure he would be a 
happy man." 

So he said again long after, when Lettice, a 
steady notable maiden of seventeen, left the Home 
for service in a gentleman's family, and indited a 
voluminous letter to her old friend * Dan'el,' to tell 
him of the kindness that had watched over her for 
good and shielded her from evil in the twelve in- 
tervening years. Long forgotten then was the 
day on which Mildred shrank from the touch of the 
orphaned child, and Lettice could not name that 
name but with reverent love, for then Mildred was 
no more the fastidious dreamer, pursuing charity 
in theory rather than in practice, but the earnest 
self-denying worker, tender and yet strong, loving 
and wise, labouring on in simple faith, and looking 
above for her reward. 



CHAPTER III. 

** O lieV, BO lang du lieben kannst, 

O lieb*, so lang du lieben magst, 

Die stunde kommt, die stunde konunty 

Wo du an Grabem stehst und klagst ! 
* * * * • 

Und wer dir seine Bnist eraohliest, 
O thu' ihm was du kannst zu Lieb, 
Und maeh* ihm jede stunde froh 
Und mach' ihm keine stunde triib. 
Und hiite deine Zunge wobl 
Bald ist ein boses Wort gesagt." 

FEBDINAim Fbbiugbath. 

^' Papa, you are the dearest of men, but you do give 
me most fatally long lessons," sighed Sibyl, aotto 
voce, as she sat very upright in a very straight- 
backed chair learning a Latin lesson, which had 
already called up many a playful pucker of her 
rosy lips. 

*'In what respect 'fatal,' Sibyl P" said a lady 
who sat opposite to her, and whose cheerful tones 
were in perfect accordance with her bright, expres- 
sive face. '^ Fatal to your good humour, do you 
mean P I hope not that." 

*' Fatal to my peace of mind and body, to my 
comfort, to my pleasure, to my general jollity, 
Cousin Margaret,'* responded Sibyl, "you can't 
think how stupid I feel when I'm at my lessons, 
and it's not at all pleasant to feel stupid, is it P" 

'^ Noj but I think it is pleasant to conquer one's 
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own stupidity, to feel that one has made oneself 
understand and remember." 

** Cousin Margaret, you don't speak from per- 
sonal experience, you never are stupid, and never 
were. Now I am most particularly so about book- 
learning, and the worst of it is, that I cannot con- 
vince papa of the fact ; nothing will persuade him 
to make the smallest allowance for me, and the 
other day when I appended an elegant apology to 
a most remarkably bad Latin exercise, and signed 
it ' your humble and affectionate dunderhead,' he 
was not in the least moved, he actually said that 
if I had expended half the ingenuity on the exer- 
cise that I had wasted on the apology, I should 
have done it much better ; and moreover, he con- 
demned me to do it over again." 

** Which was very sensible of him, as I am sure 
you acknowledged, Sibyl.'* 

** Dear cousin, yes, but it was very melancholy 
for me all the same, it took me the whole afternoon 
almost, and I have been duller ever since. I think 
I am actually getting wrinkled with care, yes now, 
is not this a wrinkle here at the corner of my 
mouth?" 

" A wrinkle ! a dimple, you mean, my dear little 
piece of absurdity ! No, no, Sibyl, it is useless to 
try and make out a sad case for yourself, no one 
wUl believe you are a victim while you wear that 
happy face." 

" But, Cousin Margaret, you know that there 
is such a thing as smiles covering an anguished 
heart ; Annette Murchison has a poem about that 
in her manuscript book. It is impossible to de- 
scribe to you the woe which grammar has inflicted 
on me, but I assure you that as soon as I am grown 
up, and can have my own way, I will bum sJl my 
Latin books, and boil the Greek."' 

" Let me -hope that before that time comes you 
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wUl have become too sensible to dream of such a 
proceeding. And Sibyl, I cannot believe that you 
are so stupid as you wish to make yourself out." 

" I am though, I can't learn anything quickly 
bat verses, I wish everythiug was set to rhyme 
like the rhyming dates ' William the Conqueror 
first did fix in England one thousand and sixty and 
six/ and all that sort of thing, then I could learn 
it fast enough. As it is, if papa were not the most 
patient person alive, I should be a perfect ignora- 
mus ; even my G-erman master never could contrive 
to teach me anything till papa took up the matter, 
and made me say my German lessons over to him 
first." 

" What a troublesome little missy you must be ! 
I should have thought Mr. Merivale had hard work 
enough in the parish to excuse him from acting 
tutor at home." 

"Oh, he heard me at odd times, till mamma 
said she learned to associate any delay of the dinner 
with an unlimited quantity of harsh-sounding Ger- 
man verbs. I don't think papa thought it trouble- 
some, he never does seem to feel the pains he takes 
with me a trouble." 

"Which shows that he has the true father's 
heart, full of unselfish love. Ah, well, you will 
reward him some day, Sibyl, by turning out a wise 
well-informed woman, such as he wishes to see 
you." 

"Shall!? Ah, we shall see," said Sibyl, with 
a saucy little smile, which might be taken to 
mean, " You need be under no anxiety, whatever 
I may turn out, papa will be well content with 
me." 

Cousin Margaret smiled too, but as Sibyl seemed 
about to speak again, she interposed gently with, 
" Dear child, I am not quite happy in letting you 
talk to me, though I luce much to hear you ; I 
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think you ought to be learning your lesson ;" upon 
which Sibyl with a slight grimace of dissatisfaction, 
resumed the bolt upright attitude and fixed her 
eyes steadily on her book. 

Margaret Alleyne continued her writing in si- 
lence, for Sibyl and she were the only occupants 
of the little study; she had begged leave to sit 
there that she might get through some business 
letters without the temptatitoon talk which existed 
in the drawing-room, where Mrs. Merivale and 
Mildred were cutting out garments for the orphans 
and discussing various plans of education. 

She had just finished her correspondence and 
was closing up the envelopes when Mr. Merivale 
came in and inquired if Sibyl knew her lesson. 

Sibyl gave him the book and began to repeat her 
task, but she faltered a good deal and finally broke 
down. 

''You have been idling, little madam," said her 
father, shaking his head at her. 

" I stopped a little while to talk to Cousin Mar- 
garet, papa, and then I could not fix my mind so 
well afterwards." 

" Well, take back the book, and look over it, I 
must have it said again more correctly." 

" Yes, papa." The tone was a little ashamed, 
but perfectly acquiescent, and Miss Alleyne looked 
up and said, " I think I deserve a task for encou- 
raging Sibyl to talk; or shall I consider myself 
banished from the study for the future ?" 

"Neither, so far as I am concerned," said Mr. 
Merivale, smiling ; " it is better that Sibyl should 
learn to resist the temptation of pleasant talk, and 
that she cannot do by having a room to herself. 
There is nothing so particularly hard in that lesson, 
it only wants a little attention." 

Sibyl made a droll face, expressive of entire dis- 
sent from this latter opinion; she would rather 
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have been allowed to think it very hard, it was so 
much easier to rouse herself up to battle with 
something which all agreed to call difficult, than 
to admit that she was dull and required to take 
pains over what a cleverer girl would have learned 
with ease. 

It is one thing to call ourselves stupid in a 
light, laughing way, and quite another to hear it 
gravely implied that we are so without feeling 
offended or vexed. Sibyl's intelligence was so 
quick in all the common a^airs of life, that it was 
painful to her to feel her own slowness in what 
she called ''book-learning." She tried now to 
learn the lesson quickly ; but her very eagerness 
retarded her, and again she broke down in the 
effort to repeat it correctly. 

'' What a little dunce it is !" said her father, 
with a half-playful gesture of impatience. Then see- 
ing that she looked discouraged, he added, " Never 
mind, Sibbie, it is a pursuit of Latin under diffi- 
culties ; but I daresay we shall triumph in the end, 
having learned a great deal of patience and Bel& 
discipline by the way." 

Her colour rose, and without a word she took 
the book from him, mastered the lesson, and then 
repeated it without a single mistake. 

Her father marked the conclusion by a quiet 
'' That will do ;" and then turned from her, and 
began a conversation with Miss Alleyne. Sibyl's 
eyes followed him pleadingly, but be did not seem 
to notice her ; so she gathered up her books and 
went away, feeling rather injured, and thinking to 
herself, that '' It was too bad of papa to call her 
a dunce before Cousin Margaret." 

When they met at dinner she had apparently re- 
covered her spirits, and made them ail laugh by 
her lively speeches ; but a slight flush still burned 
on either cheek, and it flamed into crimson when 
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as Mr. Merivale rose from table he observed to 
his wife, ** You must not let our little Miss Chat- 
terbox tire Cousin Margaret, Eleanor. Sibyl is 
like the negro, inclined for * too much talkj-talkj, 
and too little worky-worky,' to-day." 

" But we want tSibyl to chatter this afternoon, 
please, papa," said Mildred, who was ever ready to 
come to her little sister's help ; '' because she is 
going to amuse Austin while mamma and Cousin 
Margaret and I walk down to Ivynest, and he is 
never tired of hearing her talk." 

** We're going to have a regularly good conver- 
sation, papa," Austin announced, drawing Sibyl's 
hand within his own ; and Mr. Merivale smiled down 
at them both, and said, '^ So do, Gipsy," in a way 
that implied full consent to the arrangement. 

But Austin was disappointed in his hopes that 
the conversation would be what he called " regu- 
larly good;" for though Sibyl took up the little 
sock she was knitting, and seated herself close to 
him as if prepared to talk, her answers to his re- 
marks were short and rather absent, and very fre- 
quently she stopped to yawn, or to take a peep out 
of the window. 

"I say, Sibbie," said the little fellow at last, 
" you don't seem half so merry as you did at dinner. 
Why don't you talk ?" 

" Papa says I talk too much," replied Sibyl, 
knitting away vigorously ; and with an impatient 
flourish of each knitting-needle, as she drew it out 
at the end of the row. 

** Oh, he was only afraid you might tire Cousin 
Margaret; but he seemed quite pleased when I 
said you were going to have a conversation with, 
me ; and you know, Sibbie, he likes dearly to hear 
you talk sometimes." 

Sibyl made no answer ; but presently she looked 
up, and exclaimed, " There is Mr. Carstone at the 
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door. I hope he will come in and see you, Austin ; 
he will amuse you better than I can." 

Mr. Carstone did come in ; he had intended his 
visit for Austin, and had brought with him his mi- 
croscope, and some new objects which he thought 
it might interest his little friend to look at. 

This produced a good deal of conyersation, in 
which Sibyl occasionally joined, though in a fitful 
flighty manner, which rather distressed her brother, 
and astonished the shy gentle Curate not a little. 

When the subject of the microscope was disposed 
of, Mr. Carstone began to speak of the orphanage, 
and Austin exclaimed, " Is it not nice that it is to 
be opened on a saint's day, and Mildred's birth- 
day too ? I hope the May will be in flower, that 
we may be able to wreathe the rooms with it, it 
would look so white and pretty.'* 

** It would, indeed, but I am afraid the hawthorn 
is not likely to flower so early in the month ; you 
must have primrose-wreaths instead." 

** Yes, those will be very pretty ; but not quite 
so pretty and pure-looking as the May. Mildred 
said a nice poem might be made about the opening 
of an orphanage, she thought. Did you ever see 
one, Mr. Carstone F" 

''I have seen some verses on the subject," re- 
plied the young clergyman, with a little confusion ; 
'* but nothiitig worth dignifying with the name of 
poetry." 

" Oh, but do vou know the verses ? Will you 
tell them to me r" said Austin, with eager anima- 
tion. 

" K you like, if you really wish to hear them," 
said Mr. Carstone somewhat nervously, " but in- 
deed, my dear boy, you would not care for them, 
they are very slight things." 

Despite this assurance, Austin looked joyfully 
expectant, and Sibyl,. who was a little in the back- 

s 
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ground, suspended her work to listen : she did not 
care much for poetry in general, but she had ft 
shrewd suspicion as to the authorship of these 
verses, and was therefore curious to hear them, 

<< Throw wide the gates, and beckon home 
The children homeless heretofore. 
The little steps that friendless roam, 
Direct towards this open door. 

" Here they who eaxtloly £stthers mourn. 

Shall Icam ' Our Eatheb's* praise to sing. 
And babes fi*om mother's arms withdrawn, 
Best 'neath a holier mother^s wing. 

" Within these waUs the choral song 
Shall oft make musical the air. 
From out these gates a childish throng, 
Pass duly to the House of Prayer. 

*' And childish laughter sweet and clear. 
Shall fiU the echoing rooms with glee, 
And faces once drooped low in fear, 
Look up in gladness pure and &ee. 

" And one, with loving heart and wise, 
In holy ways each child shall school, 
Each selfish will that strives to rise, 
Subdue beneath her gentle rule. 

" So led by love, so kept firom harm. 
Each little one in faith shall grow, 
And sheltered 'neath the pastoral arm. 
Walk purely in the Church below j 

" So purely, that when called to meet 
The Church's Master out of sight. 
The babes now brought unto His feet. 
May walk before His Face in white." 

The thoughts expressed were too solemn to 
make the listeners feel inclined for criticism, and 
Austin's black eyes shone with their softest light, 
as he said, " Oh, thank you so much, Mr. Carstone. 
I do like those kind of verses, and they are not too 
hard for me to understand, like so much of the 
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poetry that mamma and Mildred are fond of. Only 
when it says about /a holier mother's wing/ I 
don't quite know wh^t it means.". 

" Oh, Austin ! our mother the Church of course,'* 
said Sibyl, brusquely ; " what else could it mean ?" 

" "Would you speak of your own mother in that 
tone ?" said Mr. Carstone, half shyly, but with a 
grave look at her, "surely, *our holier mother' 
ought never to be named so lightly." 

Sibyl coloured, and Austin hastened to say, ''I 
don't think Sibbie meant any harm, Mr. Carstone, 
that is only her quick way of speaking," but she 
interrupted him with "Tes, I, did, I was out of 
patience with you, Austin, because you seemed 
slow at understanding that line.-' 

Mr. Carstone was pleased with her candour, but 
would rather it had been less defiant ; he did not 
continue the subject, and after discussing some in- 
different matters for a few moments, rose to go. 

" Might I— could you — should you so very much 
mind giving me a copy of those verses ?" said 
Austin, looking up with eager bashfulness, as his 
friend bade him a kind good-bye. ** I should so 
much like to show them to mamma and Millie, 
they're just what MiUie would admire, and so 
would papa too, I know." 

It was hard to Mr. Carstone to refuse his little 
favourite anything, but there were reasons why 
this request was a very unwelcome one. 

" I don't think I can give you those verses," he 
answered, ** but I will give you some others, which 
were written by a friend of mine, and which I think 
you will like better." 

**Bat I want those/' said Austin, in the half 
&etful tone which his ordinarily sweet voice could 
now and then assume. 

''Not when I tell you that I do not wish you to 
have them," said Mr. Carstone, firmly. 
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The fretful impulse was conquered directly ^ 
smilinglj Austin replied, " No, I won't be Mr. 
Covetous, or Mr. Whiny-piny either^ only pierhaps 
some day you will say that poem to me again, fiir, 
I should like very much to hear it once again, be^ 
cause then I could remember it better." 

** You shall hear it again now if you like,** said 
Mr. Carstone, good-naturedly, and as Austin looked 
a delighted assent he once more repeated the verses^ 

He went away immediately afberwards, and when 
he had been gone but a few minutes, Mrs. Men- 
vale and her companions returned from their walk* 
It was quite dusk by this time, so Sibyl laid aside 
her work, and a circle was made round the fire, to 
which an addition very shortly arrived in the slmpe 
of Brian and Philip, who were just returned fixmi 
an expedition to North Lyon. 

''Catch," said Brian, throwing a small parcel 
wrapped in silver paper into Mildred's lap. She 
opened it, and there appeared a wax doll, attired 
in a tight-fitting black dress, white veil, white 
apron, and long white mittens, a severe sbrle of 
costume which did not accord very well with the 
plump waxen face, and truly doll-like simper. 

*' Whom is this for ?" Mildred inquired with a 
smile. 

" For you, a model for your future costume. Set 
it up in your room, and let it be your Lares, per- 
haps another time I may present you with a Pe- 
nates." 

" Many thanks, but at the risk of appearing un- 
grateful 1 roust say that I wish you had spent yoiir 
money more profitably. It is very well done, 
though ; look, mamma, what pretty little mittens." 

"There was a rosary, too," said Philip, "but 
Brian threw it away in what he called * a fit of in- 
dignant Protestantism.' " 

" S. Dominic is dead," said Sibyl. 
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" So is Queen Anne," retorted Philip, ** what is 
the good of telling us that, Sibbie P" 

** Only because he invented the rosary, and if 
Brian had been so indignantly Protestant in his 
days it might have been the occasion of an Auto 
da Fir 

**0h, humbug I" said Philip, "I should like to 
have seen him touch a free-born Briton ; wasn't he 
the cruel old monk that persecuted the Aben- 
carrages P" 

'^ Abencarrages ! oh, Philip, Albigenses!" and 
tiiere was a shout of laughter, but Sibyl added, in 
an odd short tone, ** They were heretics, you know, 
Phil." 

" Which still does not excuse their persecutors,'* 
said Mrs. Merivale, gently, and as Sibyl seemed 
about to object, she contmued, " never mind dis- 
cussing it now, my dear, we will talk of it another 
time. Where did you buy this doll, Brian ?" 

'^ At Harrison's, the toy-shop, I saw it in the 
window, and somehow it rather took my fancy ; I 
was in hopes Mildred meant to get herself up in 
that way when she comes out as Lady Superior, or 
whatever it is." 

'' But I am not coming out in that character at 
all, Brian ; this is my Superior," said Mildred, passr 
ing one arm lovingly round Cousin Margaret, who 
was sitting next her. 

''Oh, are you going to undertake the young 
ideas. Miss AlleyneP" exclaimed Brian. "Well 
I'm glad of that, Mildred would have been sure to 
have spoiled them all." 

•' And what do you think I shall do ?" inquired 
Cousin Margaret, laughing, '' govern on the prin- 
ciples of the old woman who lived in a shoe P" 
. "Ugh! no, pray don't,'* said Philip, making 
wry faces. " Don't give them broth. Cousin Mar*- 
garet, whatever you do ; it's such horrid wishy- 
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washy stuff. Give them good roast beef and plam 
pudding. * Oh, the roast beef of old Eagland, ob, 
the old English roast beef!' '' and he struck up the 
tune. 

''Take care, Philip, love; such a noise," said 
Mrs. Merivale, glancing anxiously towards Austin. 

" Oh, don't mind me, mamma," said Austin, 
gaily, " Phil doesn't tire me a bit, and it's so jolly 
to hear him laugh." 

" Then you must have a jolly time of it now, 
Austin," said Sibyl, "Philip's always laughing, we 
might parody Wordsworth, and say, * As if his 
whole vocation were endless cachination.' " 

** I say, Sibbie," rejoined Philip, " I think yon 
must have got out of bed on the wrong side this 
morning, you speak in such an ugly cross tone." 

" Hush, Philip. Sibyl, my child, don't say sharp 
things under the idea that they are clever,'? saia 
Mrs. Merivale. 

Sibvl drew back her chair from the circle and 
walked away to the window, but was soon roused 
from a fit of rather lugubrious meditation by a 
gentle appeal from Austin to help him in a quota- 
tion which he was vainly trying to make from the 
verses which Mr. Carstone had repeated to them 
that afternoon. 

She listened to his imperfect attempts with tole- 
rable patience, suggesting the words when he 
seemed at a loss, but at length warming with the 
subject, she exclaimed, eagerly, " Oh, Austin, let 
me try," and greatly to his surprise, repeated the 
little poem from beginning to end without hesita- 
tion or mistake, her voice softening into sweetness 
as she went on. 

"Oh, what a good memory you have," cried 
Austin, admiringly, " isn't it clever of her, Cousin 
Margaret, to remember poetry so well ?" 

A kiss was Cousin Margaret's only response, bat 
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she thought to herself, that with such powers of 
memory Sibyl ought to be a better scholar than she 
had appeared that morning. 

** Oh, how delightful to be able to learn poetry 
from just hearing it once or twice," said Mildred, 
" I wonder how long, or rather how short, a time 
you would be, Sibyl, in learning that pretty poem 
of Trench's, ' the Monk and the Bird V I spent an 
hour or two over it, and am not sure that I know 
it perfectly now. I will show it you when the 
candles come, I suppose I may ring for them now, 
may I not, mamma r' 

The bell was rung, and when next the door was 
opened, Mrs. Merivale supposing it to be by the 
servant, said, without turning round, " Bring can- 
dles, Hannah." 

An ostentatiously demure, '' Yes, ma'am," came 
in answer; but Philip's shout of "Papa!" told 
Mrs. Merivale of her mistake, and immediately two 
dark figures advanced into the dim firelight, the 
second being no other than Mr. Carstone, whom 
Sibyl had little expected to see again that day. 

Mrs. Merivale greeted both with smiling apolo- 
gies for her mistake, adding, " I daresay you were 
surprised to find us in the dark, but Sibyl has been 
repeating to us a little poem which she learned 
from you this afternoon, Mr. Carstone; and we 
were too much interested to think of ringing for 
lights." 

' The young clergyman maintained a puzzled si- 
lence, but Austin exclaimed in sudden distress, *' I 
flay, Sibyl!" 

She knew very well what he meant, what till 
now they had both completely overlooked, namely 
that they had neither of them a right to repeat the 
verses which Mr. Carstone had declined to give 
Austin when he had expressed a wish to have them 
to show to his papa and mamma. 
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She was silent with dismay, but Austin west 
straight to Mr. Carstone, and said timidly, ^*Ik 
was all my fault, I tried to say the verses fint^ and 
then I encouraged Sibyl to say them, because I 
was so pleased to find she could remember them ao 
well. I forgot you wouldn't like it, but it was 
very wrong of me I know ; will you please forgiTB 
me ? Do you mind so very much ?" 

*' Oh, it is no matter," said Mr. Carstone kindfy, 
trying hard not to mind, though he was as modeiit 
about his verses as any little &;irl who soribblea 
poetry in secret, and blushes to nave it found out ; 
** what a good memory your sister must have ; I 
had no idea she was so quick at learning by .heart." 

<* She has a head that can remember nothing bat 
rhyme," said Mr. Merivale, "but what has she 
been doing now P Come here, sprite, and tell me 
what new piece of mischief you have been goiltj 
of." 

" I have been saying some verses which Mr. Gar- 
stone told us, and which he did not wish to have 
repeated. I suppose I ought to have guessed that 
from his refusing to give Austin a copy of them, 
but indeed, papa, I forgot." 

<' That is not sufficient excuse, you ought to have 
known better ; and you too, my boy." 

" Yes, papa, I am very sorry," said Austin hum? 
bly, and Mr. Carstone interposed with, " Pray don't 
say any more about it, my only objection was that 
the verses were poor things, not worth showing to 
any more critical judges than these little friends of 
mine. I am quite sorry that they should have oo 
casioned such distress ; the matter is really not so 
serious as to be worth all these sad looks." 

"Very well, be comforted then, Austin, and 
thank your friend for his good-nature. And now 
do you think you could go to the study, and fetdi 
that beautiful book on mineralogy, which was lent 
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me the other day P I promised to return it to- 
morrow, but I want Mr. Carstone to see it first." 

Austin nodded a joyful assent, and started off; 
before his illness he had always been his papa's 
little errand man, for he was far more careful and 
trustworthy than his brother, and might be safely 
allowed to handle books which Philip, was not per- 
mitted so much as to touch. 

So now when he returned with the book, he 
began to turn over the leaves for Mr. Carstone, 
shyly pointing out the beauties of the abundant 
illustrations, and unconsciously displaying a know- 
ledge of the subject quite unusual in a boy of 
his years. His father stood by listening for a 
few moments, pleasure and interest strangely min- 
gling with an expression of sad foreboding on his 
&oe ; then he left the room, beckoning to Sibyl 
to follow him. She did not reappear till the rest 
of the party were all assembled at the tea-table, 
and then she stole in silently, and took a seat be- 
side her father, never once lifting her eyes during 
the meal, or speaking except in answer to the re- 
marks addressed to her. Cousin Margaret looked 
at her sympathizingly, and still more so, when as 
they knelt together in Church, she saw how fast 
the tears were dropping on Sibyl's Prayer Book ; 
but she had no opportunity* of expressing her 
sympathy in words, for directly they returned to 
the vicarage Sibyl ran up to her room, and came 
down no more that night. 

Mr. Merivale looked very disconsolate without 
fads ^ fireside fairy," and when the boys rose to bid 
good-night, he rose also, and saying, " I must go 
and see how my poor little chatterbox is getting 
on," went up to Sibyl's room. 

She was stiting Dy the window with no other 
light but that of the moon, which was shedding a 
nlvery brightness over the bro^ expanse of vale 
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and distant hills on which her glance rested. Sit- 
ting in that pale moonshimmer, wrapped in a large 
white shawl of some sofb woollen material, she 
looked more like a fay than ever, but her nsnal 
sprite-like demeanour was exchanged for a grave 
timid sadness, touching enough to make her father 
exclaim, '' My darling, you are not breaking yonr 
heart, I trust, over this one day's perversity P* 
Her tears flowed again as she answered, " Papa, I 
don't deserve to be comforted, it has been all so 
wrong with me to-day, beginning from my talking 
to Cousin Margaret when I ought to have been 
learning my Jesson. I was trying to persuade her 
that I was stupid, and yet all the while I am afraid 
I scarcely wished her to believe it, and afterwards, 
when you said my lesson was so easy, and called 
me a little dunce, I was vexed, because then I 
thought she would really think me dull. And so I 
went on not trying to get the better of my ill** 
humour and conceit, till in the afternoon 1 was 
cross to Austin, and flippant to Mr. Carstone, and 
wound up by repeating that poem when I might 
have known that I ought not. Oh, papa, I have 
behaved very badly." 

" And so must you despair of ever being good ?" 
" No, papa, I ought not to, though I was very 
near doing so just now. I was so terribly vexed 
with myself, and I fancied I bad wearied out even 
you, papa; you spoke so severely to me before tea." 
''Yes, because then you were still somewhat 
perverse, and not willing to own yourself in fault; 
whereas now I can see that you are really penitent. 
But, Sibyl, never fancy that you can make me 
despair of you, and still less that you can weary 
out the patient care of that perfectly loving Fa- 
THEB, Who wills that we should be holy, and 
Whose mercies and punishments are alike sent to 
bring us to this end." 
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**Ask Him to forgive me and help me now, 
papa," said Sibyl through her sobs ; and there was 
silence for a little while. 

''Is Austin gone to bed, papa F" Sibyl asked at 
length. '' I wanted to tell him that I am sorry for 
having been so unkind to him ; dear little fellow, 
be was so gentle and pleasant all the time, it was 
quite horrid of me to be so impatient with him ; I 
feel as if I could never be sorry enough for it." 

"I am afraid a time may be coming when we 
shall all have cause to grieve for any failure in duty 
or kindness towards Austin," said Mr. Merivale 
with involuntary sadness. 

Looking up at him Sibyl saw that his face, usually 
so calm and cheerful, was strangely moved. *' You 
think that he will not live to grow up?" she said, 
" oh, I cannot bear to believe that. How can you 
help and cheer us all, and attend to common things 
as you do if you believe it, papa ?'* 

He did not give a direct answer, but presently he 
said, *^ I try not to look forward too much, but to 
believe that all will be as is best for us, and that if 
Ooi) sends the sorrow He will send the strength 
to bear it. Only while our darling is left with us, 
let us all strive to be loving and patient with him, 
and not grieve him. needlessly, it would be sad in- 
deed if self-reproach came to add to our sorrow 
hereafter." 

** Yes," said Sibyl mournfully, but she was think- 
ing more of the grief her father would feel if Austin 
should die, than of what her own feelings might 
be, and twining her arms round him, she went on 
earnestly, '' Papa, I must be good, I will be good, 
und then perhaps God will let me comfort you a 
little. Mamma said the other day that you had 
grown more careworn and older-looking in this last 
month or two ; I did not think then what had made 
you so, but now I see that it is because you have 
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had this anxiety to bear in the midst of all your 
other cares. And I have been so selfish ; I naTe 
vexed you with my naughtiness when I ought to 
have been doing all I could to help you. Oh, papa 
dearest, if God is going to take your best child 
from you, ask Him to make the others good that 
they may comfort you a little bit." 



CHAPTEE ly. 

'' How goes it now, sir ? this news which is called true, 
is so like an old tale, that the verity of it is in strong sus- 
picion." 

Winter'' 9 Tah. 

" Bbiait, where are you going ? Brian !'* 

'' To take refuge from the enemy, Aunt Isabella ; 
I see Miss Devereux approaching in her pony car- 
riage with Miss Murchison beside her, and I have 
no resource left me but instant flight/' 

** Nonsense, I want you to stay and entertain 
Miss Murchison, while I talk to Miss Devereux ; 
there is something so uncivilized in your way of 
rushing off when any lady comes to call." 

" Oh, murder," said Brian to himself, ** now I'm 
in for it," and turning back from the doorway 
through which he had all but vanished, he took a 
seat near the window, and resigned himself to his 
fate. 

"What a roguish pleasant face that boy has, 
it does one good to see it," thought Miss Devereux 
as Brian exchanged greetings with her and brought 
forward a pet chair of his for her benefit. 

** So that great tiresome boy is at home, what a 
torment ! I'm sure I shan't speak to him," thought 
Annette. 

But Brian was determined she should talk, and 
accordingly planted himself at her side with a polite 
inquiry after her father's health. 
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" Quite well, thank you/' murmured Annette, 
edging away from him. 

" Have you seen Sibyl Merivale to-day ?" con* 
tinued Bnan ; " I saw her this morning, and she 
told me—" 

" Oh, what ?" said Annette, suddenly roused into 
animation. 

'' That she was going to the Chase with Miss 
Alleyne either to-day or to-morrow, so I thought 
you might have seen her.'* 

" No, I haven't ; oh, I hope she won't go while 
we are out, I should be 8o sorry to miss her. We 
are going to the Vicarage on our way back. Miss 
Devereux has a new book for Austin." 

" Oh, I am glad. Austin is so fond of. reading 
and he has but few amusements now, poor child. 
You know he has been better this last day or two F 
He looks quite bright again, and they are all so 
happy about it. I do so hope he will get welL" 
Brian spoke earnestly, and Aiinette stared in sur- 
prise, she had no idea " great tiresome boys " had 
so much feeling. 

"You are a great friend of Sibyl's, are you 
not ?" she said, with a shade more cordiality in her 
tone. 

" We have known each other a good while," re- 
plied Brian, evasively, with the private reflection, 
" Tell that silly goosified girl how much I care for 
Sibyl ? No, thank you, not I." 

"Do you believe in Platonic friendships?" in- 
quired Annette, putting her head a little to one 
side as she generally did when she thought she 
had said something very wise or original. 
, *' Don't know what they are. Anything to do 
with lamblichus or any fellow of that sort ? Ha- 
rold used to talk about him and Platonic some- 
things two or three years ago." 

" No, it is nothing about any particular person," 
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returned Annette with some embarrassment, '' only 
friendships between gentlemen and ladies are called 
Platonic, and some people don't believe in their 
existence." 

" Some people don't believe in the existence of 
the GFrand Lama;" observed Brian with an air of 
profound sagacity. 

** No ? What has that to do with the subject ?" 
was the puzzled rejoinder. 

** Why, you may not at first sight perceive the 
connection, but as I am so soon to be on intimate 
terms with that exalted personage, his name natu- 
rally occurs to me," replied Brian, lowering his 
voice to a mysterious whisper. 

He looked so perfectlv serious that she believed 
him to be in earnest, and said gravely, " I thought 
the GFrand Lama was never seen ; I thought the 
Buddhist priests kept him up among themselves, 
and never allowed any one to get a glimpse of him ; 
I am sure I have read so." 

" This is an age of enlightenment," began Brian, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye which would have 
shown almost anyone that he was what schoolboys 
call '^ cramming." *' Even the Grand Lama cannot 
resist the progress of the nineteenth century, he 
wishes to. make acquaintance with British manners 
and customs, and to form his government on. the 
model of ours, so the Queen is going to send out 
a deputation to him, and my father has been se- 
lected—" 

''Brian," interrupted Mrs. Branscombe, quite 
unconscious of the rhodomontade in which her 
nephew was indulging, '* Miss Devereux tells me 
that Miss Murchison would like to see your uncle's 
new ferns; take her into the conservatory, and 
point them out to her." Brian rose with alacrity, 
and escorted Annette to the conservatorv most 
politely, observing on the way thither, '' rerhaps 
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I am hardlj wise in confiding these schemes to 
any one, hut I know you take an interest in tiidi 
matters, and indeed the bringing over of the 
Grand Lama to our opinions is likely to make an 
important change in the destinies of the whole 
civilized world.'* 

''But about your father?" said Annette, still 
mystified, and considerably impressed by Brian's 
high-sounding phrases. 

*' Is it about his being sent on the mission, yon 
mean P well you see the matter is not quite setued, 
so I must not say too much of it. Only, if he 
goes I shall most certainly go with him, and if 
you could give me any advice as to the way of 
exerting a refining influence over the mind of the 
LamaP One cannot expect to find him imbued 
with our ideas exactly, ' Eome was not built in a 
day,' ' Nature's growth is slow,' Soc, ^. ; bis in- 
teUect must be developed, and his sympathies 
enlarged gradually. Music and poetiy must, of 
course, be principal elements in his education, and 
music we all know, ' has charms to soothe the sa- 
vage breast.' I think I see now the softened light 
which will replace the terrible gleam of his wild 
orbs, when such sweet strains as ' Fading away,' 
or 'The dear Gazelle,' fall upon his untutored 
ear!" 

Annette's light, expressionless eyes opened as 
though they would never close again, she really did 
not know what to make of Brian's extraordinary 
communications. 

"What poetry would you recommend for the 
Lama's perusal P" continued Brian, with unalter- 
able gravity, " something refining, something sooth- 
ing, I should think would be best, but I know so 
little of such subjects ; fortunately, my father is a 
man of taste, but still if you could suggest P'* 

"I — the — I know so many pretty poems," began 
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Annette, but suddenly tbe idea of recommending 
poetry for the Grand Lama's perusal, came over 
her as something so much too absurd that she 
broke off with a fluttering laugh, and looked un- 
easily at Brian. 

" You scarcely seem to believe me !'* he observed, 
with a most comical air of injured innocence ; " I*m 
afraid you are sadly matter of fact, though I 
should have thought your mind peculiarly fitted for 
the reception of — '* 

" Humbug !" interrupted a disdainful voice, and 
from behind a stand of flowering plants Harold 
raised himself up, stem and unsmiling, and looked 
across at his cousin and the terrified Annette, who 
at his unexpected appearance uttered a loud scream, 
which she seemed much inclined to follow up by 
an extempore fainting fit. 

" Never mind, don't be frightened, Miss Mur- 
chison," said Brian, in his own natural manner, 
**it'8 only Harold, he has a Sybarite's couch in 
that cosy nook behind the flower-stand, and lies 
there reading for hours sometimes. Pray, don't 
be alarmed, he didn't mean to frighten you, it was 
only indignation against me, that made him start 
up in that way like a Jack-in-the-box.'* 

** But why r what were you doing ? Oh, I see !" 
as Brian burst into an involuntary fit of laughter, 
" you were trying to make game of me, you in- 
vented all that nonsense about the Grand Lama, 
and then you meant to laugh at me for believing 
it! Tou are a very mischievous, ungentlemanly 
boy, I will never speak to you again !" 

She was nearly crying, and flew towards the 
door to make her escape and hasten to Miss De^ 
vereux to bewail the insult she had met with, but 
Harold quietly pushed aside the flower-stand, and 
intercepted her progress. 

** I am sorry I frightened you, Miss Murchison," 

T 
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he said, with rather disdainful politeneos, '' I forgot 
how easily young ladies are startled, but pray, do 
not imagine I meant to alarm you or to do any* 
thing but to prevent your being further imposed 
upon. ^ Brian had begun to push his silly, school- 
boy joke too far, that was why I interfered," 

" After lying in ambush listening to our conver- 
sation, for I don't know how long," interrupted 
Brian, indignantly. 

" Tour conversation ? really Brian, I wonder 
you are not ashamed of yourself, but we will not 
begin an altercation ; perhaps, Miss Murchison, yoia 
would like to come up to the drawing-room ? sup- 
pose we go round the terrace and in at the firont 
door, the fresh air will do you good." 

He offered his arm with an imperious courtesyi 
which Annette did not know how to resist ; mutely 
she accepted it, and as they stepped forth on the 
terrace, Harold said, '' Surely you did not believe 
my cousin's nonsense ?" 

" Why, n — no, not exactly," hesitated Annette, 
" but he looked so serious, I scarcely knew what to 
think. Does he ever play off such tricks on Si- 
bylla ?" 

" No, she would not believe him, she knows 
what jokes boys are capable of, but this one was 
really too silly, at least what I heard of it." 

" I can't think why it is," said Annette, plaint- 
ively, " but people so often try to take me in. I 
am sure it is very unkind, and wrong." 

** Very, but I suppose there is a temptation to 
some people to do it, when they meet with cre- 
dulity ; if I were you, I would use my own sense 
to judge of what I was told, and not let myself be 
so deceived." 

Her own sense ! poor Annette, she had but a 
small amount of it. However, now she looked a 
little ashamed, and said, *' I will try not to be so 
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easily taken in again ; but I cannot bear to be sus- 
picious. Don't you know those lines about 

'Better trust all, and be deceived, 
And mourn that trust and that deceiving ; 

Than doubt one heart which, if believed, 
Would bless one's life with true believing.' '* 

"Yes," said Hardld, smiling; "but the trust 
there spoken of is something quite different from 
credulity; without doubting people's sincerity of 
word and purpose in all serious matters, we are at 
liberty to doubt their statements, when we see they 
are in fun, and trying to hoax us." 

" But don't you think hoaxes are very wicked ?" 
urged Annette, who never in all her life had been 
able to distinguish between jest and earnest. 

" No, not wicked, but very foolish and contemp- 
tible. You really must not think Brian meant 
deliberately to deceive you ; he would, probably, 
have owned to you that it was all a joke before 
you parted. And may I ask you not to say any- 
thing of this before my Aunt P She is disposed to 
judge rather severely of Brian's failings, and like 
you thinks a hoax rather wicked than otherwise." 

Annette promised to be silent, so Harold turned 
towards the house, feeling very wise and magnani- 
mous, for having saved his cousin from a rebuke 
which yet he considered that he fully deserved. 

On the steps they met Brian, who came forward 
with a sort of droll penitence on his merry face. 

" I was a great fool," he said, frankly. " I hope 
you are too good-natured to bear malice. Miss 
Marchison." 

" Oh, I shan't say anything before Mrs. Brans- 
combe," she answered, with an air of crushing 
generosity. 

** I don't care whether you do or not," he re- 
sponded, with sudden indignation. **You may 
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tell all the parish if you like. I only meant that 
I hoped I had not seriously annoyed you, or hurt 
your feelings." 

" Oh, no, as your cousin says, the nonsense you 
told me was too contemptible to be worth being 
vexed about. Now please let me pass, I want to 
go to Miss Devereux." 

Brian stepped hastily aside, bowed to her with 
rather exaggerated courtesy, as she swept past him, 
and then ran down the garden and set off for a 
long solitary walk. 

He was angry with her, with Harold, and with 
himself; and as he went along he twirled his lit« 
tie walking-stick in the air impatiently, and gave 
vent to muttered exclamations of '* goose ! bother! 
idiot!'' and other uncomplimentary terms, the 
harshest of which, it must be observed, he applied 
to himself. 

He did not take his accustomed path across the 
common, but sauntered slowly down the lane and 
through the village, where he was hailed by a good 
many members of the rising population of Vale 
Moir, who were accustomed to regard hira as a 
sort of machine for the distribution of bright half- 
pennies and sugar-plums. He nodded an acknow- 
ledgment of their greetings, and threw an apple 
to one of them, but did not stop till at the door of 
one of the furthest cottages he was accosted by a 
chubby urchin of six years old, who bawled out, 
" 'Top, Mas'r B'ian, 'top," in an authoritative 
manner, which procured him a reproof from a care- 
worn looking woman, who paused in her occupation 
of cleaning the door-step to observe with severity, 
" Is that the way to speak to a young gentleman F 
I'm ashamed of you, Billy ; I'm sure your mother 
doesn't learn you such manners as those." 

" What did you want of me, Billy ?" interposed 
Brian, good-naturedly. 

" I wanted you to 'top and 'peak to me," replied 
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the child hanging his head a little, '* Mother's gone 
away to the town, and Mrs, Mason won't 'et me 
p'ay, cos she's c'eaning up." 

" Did you ever hear the like of it. Master 
O'Neill ?" said Mrs. Mason, in accents of virtu- 
ous indignation ; " his mother has gone into North 
Lyon for the day, and she's left him in my care, 
and he's heen doing nothing a'most all the time 
but ask me to take him for a walk, which is, of 
course, what I have no time to do, and I with 
half-a-dozen things on my hands." 

*• Oh, you want to go for a walk, do you, Billy ?" 
said Brian, '*well, don't teaze Mrs. Mason, but 
come and take a walk with me." 

This proposition produced great hilarity on Billy's 
part, but called forth numerous respectful objec- 
tions from Mrs. Mason ; Brian, however, overruled 
all these, and after a smartening-up process had 
been gone through, during which Billy nearly, and 
Brian ^ite lost patience, the little fellow was pro- 
nounced ready lor the walk, and after many in- 
junctions to "be a good boy," and '* not worrit the 
young gentleman," was permitted to set off on his 
longed-for expedition. 

Brian forgot all his vexation in listening to 
Billy's droll chatter; he was a precocious child, 
with a quaint originality about him which made 
him very amusing, though it rather scandalized 
good commonplace people like Mrs. Mason, who 
were accustomed to talk of him as * a curious old- 
fashioned little creature,' and moreover * quite a 
little Turk,' whatever that may be. 

To please Billy, who avowed a preference for 
that direction, Brian took the road towards the 
Chase, but instead of pursuing the straight high- 
way, they made little detours across the fields, and 
through the now leafless copses which here and 
there skirted the side of the path. 

On emerging from one of these byways, Brian 
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was startled by the sight of Miss Devereuz*s pony- 
carriage coming along the road at a furious and un- 
steady pace, and as it drew nearer he saw that the 
reins were hanging loose on the ponies' necks, and 
that Annette Murchison was the only occupant of 
the carriage. She was leaning forward, pale with 
terror, and apparently too unnerved to think of 
catching the reins or doing anything but scream, 
which she did with all her might. 

Brian's quick thought took in the whole afiair in 
a moment, and seating Billy on the stile which they 
had just crossed, with a peremptory order to stay 
there till he returned, he ran forward, and seizing 
the ponies' heads, checked them in their mad career 
and brought them to a sudden stand-still. 

While they stood with tossing heads and ^nting 
sides, he stroked and soothed them, and melintime 
the terrified Annette got out, and keeping at a re- 
spectful distance from the ponies, began to pour 
forth a flood of gratitude, tears, and explanations, 
which Brian thought so silly, that only his good- 
nature prevented him from laughing. 

" Miss Devereux left the servant in the village," 
sobbed Annette, " to find out a farrier or somebody 
that Sir Leonard wants to see, and as we were 
coming past those white cottages just before the 
turn of the road, you know, a poor man came out 
and asked her to come in and see his wife, who is 
ill or something, so she gave the reins to me, and 
said she wouldn't be five minutes, and then she 
didn't come, and I was thinking about different 
things, and let the reins fall, and the ponies started 
off, and I thought I was going to be dashed out 
and killed, and I'm sure I should have been if you 
hadn't saved me. Oh, dear, how dreadful it was ! 
I never will go in that carriage again, no, not if 
Miss Devereux goes down on her knees to me 
about it." 
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« I don't think there is much danger of her doing 
that/' said Brian, with a smile. <' Quiet, G-riselda, 
60 ho, my little girl. Don't you think, Miss Mur- 
chison, you had better sit down and rest on the 
stile, while I take the <»rriage back for Miss De- 
vereux ?" 

« Oh, must I be left ?" wailed Annette, " I feel 
so faint. Do you eall that horrid pony G-riselda ; 
I'm sure it doesn't deserve such a name, dreadful 
thing!*' 

"well, it isn't much of a * patient Grisel,' cer- 
tainly, but that is it's name, I believe, and what a 
jewel of a pony it is. Such a rare beauty, and such 
a perfect matdi for the other. There's not a bit 
of vice about either of them, they're just a little 
spirited, but I never heard of their playing such a 
trick before." 

*' Oh, I daresay not, but I'm always so unfor- 
tunate : I was run away with once before, and that 
time I threw myself out of the carriage, and was 
very much hurt. Papa made me promise then that 
I would never throw myself out again, so that*s 
why I sat still just now, otherwise I am sure I 
would have done anything to get away from those 
horrid ponies !" 

'' She knows how to keep a promise in the midst 
of all her fright and flurry ; good, she has something 
better in her than I gave her credit for," said 
Brian to himself; and it was with a marked increase 
of cordiality that he observed, " you were wise to 
JLeep your seat, and you've been rewarded for it, 
you see, by coming off safe and sound, whereas, if 
you'd thrown yourself out, you might have been 
most preciously hurt." 

** Oh ! but I'm sure I should have been killed if it 
hadn't been for you, I am so much obliged to you — " 

''Ah, never mind that," said Brian, breaking 
into a fresh burst of thanks, '^ but I wish you would 
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oblige me by sitting down quietly on the stile. 
Little Billy Woodman will be pfoud to take care 
of you, and it would really be very kind if yon 
would talk to him a little, while I drive back to 
Miss Devereux ; I have him in charge, for he has 
been taking a walk with me." 

So this hero (!) who had saved her, did not dis* 
dain the kindly task of taking a little peasant child 
for a walk ! Brian was no longer the * great horrid 
boy' of Annette's former aversion, his romances 
apropos of the G-rand Lama were forgiven and for- 
gotten, and all at once he was raised to the highest 
pinnacle of her admiration and esteem. To please 
him she seated herself on the stile, and began a 
conversation with Billy, who had his own views on 
what had passed, and rather roused her indignation 
by inquiring if she were not a naughty girl to cry 
so P and if she wouldn't get scolded when she went 
home? Scolded she did get in a playful good- 
humoured way when Miss Devereux returned with 
Brian, and had the adventure explained to her. 

" I shall take care how I trust you with the 
reins again, you poor frightened little goosie," she 
said caressing Annette, and all the while pretend- 
ing to look very sternly at her. " What were you 
dreaming about, my dear ? some little bit of poet- 
ical nonsense, I suppose, like a silly child as you 
are. There, jump in, and let us drive quietly 
home, with many thanks to our champion for 
coming so promptly to your assistance." 

** Jump in?" echoed Annette, **0h. Miss De- 
vereux, I never, never can go behind those ponies 
again." Clare Devereux exclaimed, coaxed, and ex* 
postulated, in vain, but Brian drew near to the 
shrinking damsel, and said in his most insinuating 
Irish manner, ** Ah, then, and won't your father 
be pleased when he sees you driving up in style 
as brave and sensible as can be, and hears how 
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honourably you kept your promise when you were 
in no end of a fright ?" and this touched the right 
chord, for her father's good opinion was very dear to 
Annette, and though he was too tender towards her 
ever to laugh at her fears, she knew he despised 
cowardice and set a high value on courage and 
self'Control. Trembling she allowed herself to be 
handed into the carriage by Brian, and in expa- 
tiating to Miss Devereuz on his presence of mind, 
coolness, gallantry, and other heroic qualities she 
forgot her nervous dread of ' those horrid ponies,' 
and at length arrived at the Chase in perfect safety 
and very fair spirits. 

Brian meantime calmly pursued his homeward 
path, beguiling the way by giving Billy a full, true, 
and particular account of bison-hunting and sal- 
mon-spearing, which the child of course retailed 
that same evening to a select circle of his village 
friends, thereby exciting their wonder and incre- 
dulity in a manner which was certainly partly due 
to his peculiar mode of narration, since he repre- 
sented both bison and salmon as of fabulous size 
and properties, and ascribed all the most daring 
exploits to * Mas'r B'ian' himself. 

When Harold next found himself alone with 
Brian, he began a very temperate remonstrance on 
the impropriety of ' cramming' young ladies, more 
especially with such absurd inventions as that 
concerning the Grand Lama ; " which after all,'f 
continued he, '' was, I suspect, suggested to you by 
Moli^re, at least it made me think of the scene in the 
* Bourgeois Gentilhomme,' where Coville persuades 
M. Jourdain, that the son of the Grand Turk has 
asked for his daughter in marriage. I expected 
every minute to hear you announce that the Lama 
had made your father a * mamamonchi,' ' grande 
dignity de son pays,' as Coville explains it to M. 
Jourdain." 
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" You might as well have expected me to speak 
Greek before I was born, like Miss Myrtle of 
wonderful memory," said Brian, " I never read a 
line of Moli^re in my life ; catch me reading any 
French that I wasn't obliged to !" 

Harold gave a somewhat pitying smile, and re- 
sumed, still in a tone of great moderation, his 
strictures on the bad habit of romancing, till at 
length, Brian's nonchalance provoked him to some- 
thing like impatience, and he exclaimed in conclu- 
sion, " Well, do as you like, but at any rate, you'd 
better let Miss Murchison alone for the future, she 
positively detests you." 

"Take care she doesn't dote upon me," said 
Brian, with indescribably mischievous glee, but he 
vouchsafed no answer to Harold's astonished, 
" What do you mean ?" and after performing some 
extraordinary antics, indicative of secret triumph, 
disappeared from the room singing, 

** Luve, luve, luve, luve, luve's like a dizziness, 
Winna let a puir body gang about his business," 

a ditty wholly irrelevant to the matter under dis- 
cussion, and -merely intended to further mystify 
and provoke his cousin. 



CHAPTER V. 

" *Ti8 ours to feed these lambs of Thine, 
And train their footsteps on to heaven, 
We hail with joy the charge Diyine, 
And freeij give as Thou hast given." 

From ** Psalms and Hymns /or Public 
Worship/* published by the S.P. C,K, 

A FEW days after the adventure of the runaway 
ponies Brian O'Neill returned to school, but even 
in this short interval he had contrived to strike up 
a friendship with Annette Murchison, whose pre- 
judices against schoolboys had suddenly vanished. 
She even went so far as to offer to lend him the 
book containing those tragic verses over which Sibyl 
and he had made themselves so merry some weeks 
before, but he declined this generous offer with 
the confidential remark, ** If I were a young lady, 
Miss Murchison, I wouldn't write out poetry ex- 
cept a few really good things like * Chevy Chase,* 
and 'Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled,' and the 
^ Burial of Sir John Moore, and * The Exile of Erin,' 
I wouldn't waste my time in writing a lot of whiny- 
piny rubbish ; much better go for a good gallop or 
play a nice rattling march." 

Neither of the occupations thus recommended 
were much to Annette's taste, but Brian and Sibyl's 
influence combined did really avail to rouse her 
from her languid sentimentalism, and spur her on 
to a more cheerful exertion of her faculties. And 
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as the spring wore od, and the time fixed for the 
opening of the orphans* home drew near, Mildred 
took her into her confidence respecting it, and she 
grew so much interested in all that concerned the 
'' dear little children," and so anxious to take some 
share in the preparations for their comfort that her 
thoughts were mlly occupied, and in thus sympa* 
thising with the schemes of others she almost for* 
got to mourn over that lack of sympathy with her 
own idiosyncrasies of which she had complained to 
Sibyl. 

She decided on making some gift to the orphan* 
age, and as her father was rich, and in his indul- 
gence placed more money at her disposal than is 
usually possessed by girls of her age, she was able to 
please her fancy with some very magnificent schemes, 
which however, were one after the other nipped in 
the bud by Miss Devereux as too unpractical or too 
ambitious. At length Sibyl let fall something of 
Mildred's wish that the oratory should have a small 
window of stained glass, and then Annette finally 
decided, this time with Miss Devereux's entire ap- 
proval, that if Mildred would permit it, this window 
should be her gift. Mildred's permission was given 
with some secret unwillingness, for this painted 
window had been a pet scheme of her own, but 
seeing that Annette's heart was set upon it, she 

gut aside her own wishes, and with the unselfishness 
abitual to her, entered into all Annette's plans and 
patiently allowed her to carry out her own long- 
cherished idea. "Really," Sibyl afterwards ob- 
served, ** Millie behaved very generously about that 
window;" and though Mildred laughed and said, 
*' Great generosity indeed ! to allow Annette to pay 
for it, instead of paying for it myself," Sibyl's words 
were quite true ; it would have been far easier for 
Mildred to give her money, than to relinquish the 
pleasure of making this offering herself. 
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Cousin Margaret did not prolong her visit to 
the vicarage much after the close of January, but 
promised to return in time for the opening of the 
Orphanage. After a little necessary deliberation, 
she had accepted the postof Superintendent willingly 
and gladly, though with a good many doubts and 
fears both expressed and unexpressed, of her own 
fitness for the office. These fears were not shared 
either by Mildred or by Mr. and Mrs. Merivale ; 
no one who had seen Margaret Alleyne with chil- 
dren round her, and noticatd her tender, yet firm 
manner, and her apparently instinctive aptitude 
for keeping them happy and orderly at the same 
time, could doubt that her true vocation lay among 
them, and that in undertaking such a charge as 
the management of the Home she was entering 
upon a task in every way suited to her. 

It was decided that Mildred should be her as- 
sistant in teaching the little girls, and should 
spend a portion of each day at the Orphanage, 
(Miss Alleyne was of course to reside there alto- 
gether,) and Mrs. Merivale also undertook to give 
her assistance if required. " As much time as she 
could spare from necessary parish work and at- 
tendance on her little boy," she said, but those 
who heard her felt that not for long would the care 
of her little boy form a portion of her daily duties. 
Not all her tender watchfulness over him could 
avail to prolong that failing thread of life which 
every day grew more feeble in its tenure. Yet 
all through the cold spring months he lingered, a 
pale shadow of his former bright and active self, 
but so free from gloom or repining, that his sick 
couch seemed a centre of love and sweetness and 
patience, from whence the whole family gathered 
strength and consolation. 

Philip went back to school at the conclusion of 
the Christmas holidays, with the assurance that he 
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should be sent for directly if his brother grew 
worse, and this he did not fear, for with a child's 
natural hopefulness he looked forward to Austin's 
^' getting much better, and perhaps being quite well 
by the time summer came." 

His merry laugh, and abundant flow of happy 
talk were sadly missed at home, but his high spirito 
had been almost too much for Austin, and 'jolly' as 
the sick boy had found it to watch his brother's 
ceaseless activity, and to be made a participator in 
all his plans and jokes, he had sometimes paid for 
the pleasure in a night made sleepless by the weari- 
ness resulting from this seemingly trifling excite- 
ment. 

In after years Sibyl looked back on those quiet 
months when Philip, Harold and Brian had all re- 
turned to their studies, and nothing but the schemes 
for Mildred's orphanage, and alternate hopes and 
fears for Austin, broke the monotony of her home 
life, as on a transition time, in which the remains 
of her childhood^s giddiness and thoughtlessness 
passed away, and a new and more earnest existence 
began for her. Mournful or even habitually serious 
she never could be, — she was still the cheerful, 
bright, playful fairy of the fireside, the sunshine of 
the whole house ; and well for them that she was 
so— there are enough long faces and plaintive voices 
in the world — too many perhaps in this special 
corner of it with foggy clime and grave toiling 
population, which we call England, and are justly 
proud to claim as our country. But seldom now 
was her mirth ill-timed, or her playfulness such as 
passed the bounds of discretion; present anxiety 
and the presage of a future sorrow laid a hushing 
hand on all devices of merry mischief, on all merely 
idle or nonsensical speeches. '*! must be good 
and sensible, and do all I can to comfort papa and 
mamma, I have been a baby long enough," thought 
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she, and accordingly did all that in her lay to make 
herself at once helpful and pleasant, a consoler and 
a cheerer. 

So the dose of the winter passed away, and the 
Lenten months with their earnest teaching ; and 
joyful Easter came, and brought the three boys 
back to their homes. 

In the last week of April, Cousin Margaret re- 
turned to the Vicarage ; she had spent part of the 
intervening time in a visit to a friend of hers, the 
superintendent of a large and long-established 
orphanage, and had gained so many hints on the 
practical working of such institutions, that Mildred 
declared she had become quite an oracle on the 
subject, and must certainly not set up a plea of 
ignorance any longer. 

The first of May rose dear and bright as heart 
could wish, and when Mildred entered the breakfast- 
room that morning in all the dignity of her twenty- 
one years, she was greeted with a general chorus 
of " Oh what a beautiful day !" " How bright 
their new home will look to your little ones in this 
lovely sunshine, dear Millie." 

She paused to admire a whole array of birthday 
presents, and to give kisses and thanks, then she 
passed on to the window, outside of which was Mr. 
Merivale gathering some violets for his wife from a 
tuft which nestled close under the shadow of the 
house. 

*' So you are no longer a child now even in the 
eye of the law," he said, looking up at her, *' but a 
woman grown with all the responsibility of compar- 
ative wealth on your head. Our little shy home 
damsel is blooming out into quite an important 
ladv." 

A soft blush tinged the creamy whiteness of 
Mildred's cheek, but her eyes beamed out into a 
smile as she made answer, '*The home damsel is 
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not going to forsake her household nook, papa ; if 
she undertakes any grand schemes you and mamma 
must guide her in their accomplishment. You will 
have just as much trouble with her as ever, I am 
afraid, for she is not going to be independent a bit, 
she doesn't know how." 

** Very well, we will try and put up with her ; 
she shall share our good and bad still," he answered 
playfully, and dividing his violets, he gave half of 
them to her. 

She fastened them in her dress, otherwise com- 
pletely unadorned, and as she stood on the window- 
step, like a picture in a frame, the soft morning 
sunshine lighting up every line of her delicately* 
moulded face and graceful figure, she looked so in- 
nocently happy and beautiful, that Sibyl who was 
not much given to quoting poetry, exclaimed, " Oh, 
Millie, you * come forth like the springtime, fresh 
and green, and sweet as Flora ;' I am sure Her- 
rick's Corinna cannot have been half as charming 
a May queen as you." 

" Certainly not, if she were as lazy as Herrick 
makes her out," said Mr. Merivale ; " Mildred 
Wouldn't like to be addressed as * sweet slug-a-bed,' 
nor does she I am sure deserve such an epithet, 
since I rather fancy she was the earliest of any of 
us to-day, and has been down to Ivynest already." 

" Yes, I went for one look, the last before we 
take the little maidens there ; and whom do you 
think I found waiting at the door? Brian, — he 
had actually found some May in blossom in the 
plantation, near Mr. Branscombe's house, and had 
kept its existence a secret that he might bring it 
to me quite fresh this morning. We decorated the 
oratory with it, putting, oh, such a lovely wreath 
round Annette's window ; and then Brian helped 
me to put up our wreaths of yesterday, which the 
water has kept in very tolerable freshness." 
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" Then you have done it all without us," said 
Philip in rather a disappointed tone. 

'* Ah, you should have been more matutinal ! I^ 
tapped at your door as I went by to see if you 
were ready to come with me, but was answered 
with, oh, such a snore. And Sibyl — " 

" Sibyl was very benevolently employed," said 
her father, glancing fondly at his darling, " she was 
copying out a sermon of mine in round hand, for 
the benefit of one of my favourite navvies, who 
yesterday addressed a letter to me, (which by the 
way was a perfect marvel of calligraphy) humbly re- 
questing me to give him 'one sermon which he 
liked pertickler, and which he would be much 
obliged if it was wrote out very plain,' adding that 
for two days his address would be some street in 
London, I forget the name, by which I suppose he 
meant to intimate that the sermon must be sent at 
once." 

" Oh, I can guess who that was," said Mildred, 
" it was the great big, fair young man, who used to 
come so regularly to church, and look so admiringly 
at you, papa, and the sermon was the one you 
preached the Sunday before the navvies left here : 
I could see in their faces that they * liked that per- 
tickler,* I am sure they were all sorry when this 
railway line was finishea, and they had to go away." 

" Tour conjectures are correct, Milly, and though 
George Eowley has made his request at rather an 
inconvenient moment, I could not think of refusing 
it, and thanks to my fairy's help, I need not do so ; 
only we must not talk and linger on this day of 
all days. Eing the bell, Philip, the servants are 
waiting to come to prayers." 

Mildred begged leave to take up Austin's break- 
fast to him (he never came down stairs till towards 
noon) and for once her mother yielded to her the 
task she would never resign to a servant. 

V 
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Mildred thought the little face that was lifted up 
for her to kiss, looked thinner than ever, but Aus- 
tin's smile was eager and joyous, and his * many 
happy returns of the day to you, dear Millie,' was 
spoken in his old cheerful tones. She sat down on 
the side of the bed, to see if the breakfast were such 
as he liked, and as he raised the cup of milk to his 
lips, he said, '' Now, Millie, I am going to drink the 
orphans' health and yours, I won't say ' a long life 
and a merry one,' like Brian used to, but I'll say a 
good, happy, useful life, for I'm sure you'll like that 
better." And then, pushing away the breakfast 
things, and twining his arms round her, he added, 
'* I used to dream about an orphanage, and now 
you have made it a real thing, perhaps some day 
f hilip will be a missionary, and then both my dreams 
will be fulfilled, though neither of them by me." 

" Do you know, Austin, I think those who have 
helped to inspire others with the desire to undertake 
any good work, must be accounted to have a large 
share in it," Mildred said tenderly, 

** No, no, only a very little one," he answered, 
shaking his head, " but never mind that, I don't 
want to think about myself, but about your or- 
phans. I have told mamma she must really go on 
to the orphanage with you after church, I would so 
much rather she went than came back to me. I 
am sure you will all want her, and I like to think 
she will be there, please do persuade her to go." 

" But you will be so lonely." 

" Oh no, I shan't, Hannah is going to bring her 
work and sit with me. And I shall have the ser- 
vice to read, and so much to think about, I shan't 
be lonely the least bit." 

He persisted in this assertion so strongly that 
his mother was persuaded to promise that she would 
be present at the opening of the orphanage, com- 
forting herself with thinking that then she could 
please him by a description of it on her return home. 
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Exactly at a quarter to eleven the eight little 
orphan girls who were that day to be received into 
the Home, arrived at the vicarage, and were wel- 
comed by Miss AUeyne and Mildred, who were 
ready dressed to accompany them to church. Of 
the eight orphans of whom Mildred had spoken to 
Austin some time back, one had been adopted by 
some Scotch relatives, people well-to-do in the 
world, who had come forward unexpectedly to claim 
kinship with the fatherless and motherless maiden, 
and Lettice had been taken in her place. Two 
or three other orphans had been heard of, but their 
claims to be thus provided for had not been suffi- 
ciently investigate^ for them to be immediately 
admitted as members of the Home. " Eight were 
quite enough to begin with,'* Mr. Merivale said, 
and so Margaret Alleyne thought when she mar- 
shalled the little flock in church-going order as the 
first exertion of her new authority. The children 
looked half shyly, half trustfully at her, and very 
admiringly and fondly at Mildred, whom most of 
them already knew well. 

In their neat new clothes, and with their clean 
bright faces, they were a pleasant-looking little 
set, and very sweet and child-like was the way in 
which they showed their gratitude and joy. 

As they walked two and two down the garden 
walk, a boy's thin brown face peeped out at them 
from behind the white curtain of one of the upper 
windows, and Mildred stopped them, and told them 
to turn round a minute, that her little sick brother 
might see them. They all looked up eagerly, and 
a wave of respectful curtseys flowed down the line. 
" Poor little gentleman," they whispered to one 
another, and Lettice ran to Mildred asking pity- 
ingly, " Why poor little boy 'top up there ?" 

In another minute they were on their way again, 
but at the gate Mildred turned once more for a last 
look and smile, and still she saw the small face 
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pressed against the wiDdow-pane, and still the ten- 
der beautiful eyes of the dying child seemed to 
follow with silent loving benediction the progress of 
the little flock. 

Sir Leonard Devereux, his sister, Mr. Murchison, 
and Annette met them at the church, and after 
morning prayers they and the Branscombes, with 
Harold and Brian and two or three clergymen of 
the neighbourhood accompanied Mr. Merivale and 
his party to the orphanage, to be present at the 
short dedicatory service wnich was to take place in 
the oratory. 

Very earnestly did all join in the prayer that a 
blessing might rest on that house and its inmates, 
on those who were to be there trained up in all 
' virtuous and godly living/ and on those to whom 
was intrusted the task of watching over them for 
good. Mildred knelt among her children with head 
bent down and eyes full of happy tears. Margaret 
Alleyne looked calm, and trustful, and humble, as 
if though still a sense of her own weakness and un- 
fitness was present to her, she could find peace in 
thinking of that unfailing help and strength which 
is promised to those who ask for it in faith. Mrs. 
Merivale carried through all a thought of her child 
at home, and when at the conclusion of the service 
the guests were moving on into the other rooms, 
she passed her hand fondly over the head of the 
child that stood nearest her, and whispered softly 
to her daughter " May God bless you and them, 
dear Mildred, and make them as pure and good as 
our own precious little one." 

She went up with Mildred and her flock to the 
bedroom where the children were to remove their 
bonnets and tippets, and there hanging above the 
mantelpiece was the beautiful picture of the * Guar- 
dian Angel' which had been Austin's present to 
the orphanage. 
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The little girls looked at it adminngly, asked one 
or two questions about it, and when they heard 
that it was the *' little sick gentleman's " favourite 
picture and that he had given it to them, they 
crowded round it with fresh interest. 

" No wonder that picture was a reality to Aus- 
tin," said Mildred, to her mother, as they stood a 
little aside, *^ even long ago when he used to talk 
and walk and play with us like any other merry 
child one could feel how ' in a robe of light above 
his better angel walked unseen.* " 

Mrs. Merivale only replied by the low and almost 
unconscious utterance of the next verse of that 
poem of ** Babe Christabel,' from which her daugh- 
ter had quoted. 

*< ' Till Life's highway broke bleak and wild 
Then lest her starry garments trail 
In mire, heart bleed, and courage fiEiil, 
The Angel's arms caught up the child.' " 

Doubtless she was thinking that so it might be 
with her child, for tears sprang to her eyes, but she 
wiped them hastily away, and turning to the little 
maidens explained to them in a few simple well- 
chosen words the meaning of the picture, and then 
took a kindly farewell of them, and went her way 
homewards* 

Veiy soon the rest of the party took their depar- 
ture also, and left Miss Alleyne to commence her 
new duties with the assistance of Mildred, who de- 
cided on remaining at the orphanage for the day. 
Mr. Merivale and Sibyl were the last to go, and 
even then Sibyl could scarcely extricate her fingers 
from the loving grasp of little Lettice Bateman, 
who kept repeating, ** Don't go 'way, please 'top a 
little," as if the 'little lady' still retained the 
warmest place in her regard. 

When they had passed through the door^ they 
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turned and looked back, and certainly in its robe 
of May sunshine, and with the happy faces of the 
children peeping from its windows Ivynest would 
have made a pretty picture. It was a quaint old- 
fashioned house of red brick, with a graceful man- 
tle of ivy hiding all sharp corners, and something 
very peaceful and homelike in its aspect. On the 
stonework above the porch were carved in ancient 
characters — now but faintly discernible — the words 
of the Psalmist, ** I will walk in my house with 
a perfect heart," and around these Mildred bad 
wreathed a crown of spring blossoms. There was a 
cluster of fine old trees on either side of the house, 
and in the background was the undulating range 
of the hills with a soft blue haze hanging over it 
which seemed to melt into the purer blue of the 
pale but cloudless sky, and draw the eyes of the 
gazers upwards from the peaceful home scene be- 
low, to that ethereal distance beyond which to us in 
our childhood Heaven always seems to lie. 

" Thou who hast given us eyes to see, 
And love this sight so fair, 
Grive us a heart to find out Thee, 
And read Thee everywhere," 

said Mr. Merivale, half to himself, as they turned 
away, and Sibyl gave the arm through which her 
own was passed a little grateful pressure, as if he 
had just supplied the expression which her thoughts 
needed at the moment. 

" I hope we shall never have to leave this place, 
papa,'* she said, presently. 

He looked a little troubled, as he replied, ''I 
could hope so, too, Sibyl, if only my own pleasure 
were to be considered.*' 

** But, papa, our duty lies here now as well as 
our pleasure, though I have a kind of feeling, a 
presentiment that it will not always be so ; I have 
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a sort of fancy that some day our home will be in a 
very different place. I said so once to Mildred, 
but she said she did not feel that, but rather as if 
this place were her true home, and her work lay 
here." 

'' For the sake of these little orphan maids we 
will trust it may be so," replied Mr. Merivale, but 
he looked abstracted and thoughtful, and Sibyl was 
not sorry when Brian came running up to them 
and broke the silence which had followed her fa- 
ther's last words. 

" Well, have you left those small womenkind to 
take their dinner P" he said, " I daresay they are 
hungry enough, poor little souls; some of them 
look as if they had been living on moonshine for 
the last year or two, or perhaps on hope, the hope 
of being admitted into the orphanage if they didn't 
expire beforehand." 

" Oh, Brian," said Sibyl laughing, "you are so 
absurd; poor Fanny Morris certainly looks pale 
and thin, and Lettice is very sickly, but I'm sure 
the others all seem well and strong ; and oh, what 
dear little faces some of them have I Wasn't it a 
pretty sight to see them all gathered round Mil- 
dred r I am 80 glad you were at home and able to 
be with us." 

" And I think Brian is glad too, though he does 
not say so," said Mr. Merivale glancing kindly 
towards him. 

Brian looked shyly down, with a hot colour in 
his cheeks. *' One likes to be a spectator at least, 
when good things are done," he said at last in a 
tone which did not reveal half of the pleasure he 
bad really felt. 

'* Didn't it remind you of that talk we had a 
long time ago, after papa had read to us about S. 
Vincent de Paul ?" Sibyl presently inquired. 

** It did/' said Brian gruffly, and Sibyl peered up 
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into his face with a half-amused comprehension of 
all that that seemingly ungracious assent implied. 

** I was telling papa/' she said, ** that I some- 
times have a feehng as if we should not go on 
living here." 

"And you rather like the idea?" responded 
Brian, relieved by the change of subject ; she shook 
her head, but her eyes brightened, and her lips 
smiled. *' I don't know, I couldn't bear to go away 
from here, and yet I have a little longing to see 
something of the wide, wide world ; you can under- 
stand that kind of feeling, can't you, papa ?" 

He smiled comprehendingly, perhaps he too had 
once felt this little longing, perhaps there had been 
a time when to his active adventurous spirit Yale 
Moir had seemed rather a narrow sphere of action. 

" Brian will be the traveller," he said, " at least 
if he means to be a line officer, he is likely to see 
something of the world." 

** Yes ; or I may perhaps go to my father ; I 
said something to him about it, when I wrote to 
say that Uncle "Walter wished me to go into the 
army. My uncle has quite set his heart on my 
being an officer, and I own I would like it very 
much myself, but if my father wants me — " 

*' Tou will go to him ? Yes, I think you are 
quite right, he has the first claim on you." 

Sibyl looked up in sudden alarm. " Tou go to 
Orania, Brian; oh, don't, don't. "What shall we 
do if you go so far away ? Mr. Branscombe says 
if you go into the line, you will be at the depofc 
some time, and will be able to come and see us, but 
if you go to Orania, we shall never see you." 

" Never' s a long day, Sibbie, but I shall be sorry 
if ever I find the ocean between me and Vale 
Moir." 

" Do you know that Annette and her father are 
going abroad?" Sibyl asked, hurrying from the 
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painful thought of a separation from Brian. '^ To 
Paris, and then through Switzerland and Italy ; it 
will be very nice for Annette, and is not she im- 
proved, Brian P She was so pleasant and kind to- 
day, and she scarcely writes out any sentimental 
poetry now, but has taken to helping Miss Deve- 
reux with her class, and drawing plans for model 
cottages for Sir Leonard." 

" Sibyl,'* said Mr. Merivale, with an arch look 
in his eyes, " will it be considered ill-natured to- 
wards your friend if I allude to the fact that her 
last plans for a cottage contained balconies for 
flowers, and other embellishments, but did not con- 
tain either a staircase or chimneys ?'* 

" Now, papa," said Sibyl coaxingly, " don't laugh 
at her, that was only a little ' forget,' I am sure 
you will allow that she is improved." 

'^ Yes, I do most heartily, she must be, to have 
secured you as her champion ; once upon a time 
you were the first to laugh at her." 

" I iMfin to hope we're all improving," said Brian 
in a droff tone between jest and earnest. '* Soon 
we shall be able to sing with the old song, ' The 
world is good, and the people are good, and we're 
all good fellows together.' " 

•'Not soon, I am afraid," sighed the Vicar, 
'' there is a great deal to be done first, Brian, both 
in our own hearts, and in the world." 

" Then we must * do,' we must strive all we can 
and never be daunted, must we not, papa ?" said 
Sibyl, with a glance so brave and bright that it 
sent a glow to his heart ; *' we have seen one good 
work begun to-day, that is something hopeful, and 
makes one glad to think of, does it not P" 

*' Very glad, and such things are indeed a hope- 
ful sign of the present day* Let us be thankful 
for our Mildred, Sibyl, she at least, we may believe, 
has chosen the good part." 



CHAPTER VI. 

** And all the children, the whole band 

Did round in rosy reverence stand. 
# * * # * 

Fair little children, morning bright, 
With faces grave, yet soft to sight, — 
Expressive of restrained delight." 

Elizabeth Babbitt Bbowning. 

'' Deab mamma, are you sure the children will like 
to come ? Was it selfish of me, do you think, to 
ask to see them P" Thus wistfully inquired Austin 
Merivale, as he lay on a sofa in his bedrcNMo, while 
his mother was moying gently about, anfttnging 
the furniture, and filling the vases on the mantel- 
piece with fresh spring flowers. 

** I think they will like to come very much, and 
I am sure Millie will like to bring them," she an- 
swered, going up to him; ''my only fear is lest 
their busy little tongues should tire you, my dar- 
ling. Let me put your pillows lower, and then lay 
down your head and try to take a nap, it will rest 
you, and make you more fit to receive youp visi- 
tors." 

" Only * forty winks ' then, mamma, please. I 
don't feel as if I wanted a nap at all, and I like to 
watch you making the room nice. Please put all 
my books, and those old toys of mine that you 
found, on the table near me, — there, that is quite 
right," and he laid down his head, and closed his 
eyes. He did not go to sleep, though he lay so 
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still, that his mother fancied he was slumbering, 
and hushed her soft footsteps still more. He was 
thinking of many things, and under the shadow of 
those closed eyelids a few tears gathered now and 
then, but there was no sound of weeping, and on 
the lips lay an expression of peace deeper than the 
calm of slumber. 

There came a knock at the door, and he opened 
his eyes and smiled with the eager question, " Is 
that to say the children are come, mamma P" Mrs. 
Merivale went to the door and admitted Sibyl, who 
announced that 'Cousin Margaret, and Mildred^ 
and the bairns were in the dining-room, and that 
Cousin Margaret thought she had better not come 
up at once, as it would make such a room full." 

"She must come up afterwards, then, Sibbie,'* 
said Austin, '^ I do like so to see her. Does the 
room look nice P mamma has been brightening it 
up to make it look cheerful for the little girls. I 
wish I ootild have been downstairs, but Dr. Lester 
said I Hkitet not venture." 

" Otf you look very pleasant up here, I assure 
you; those flowers are so lovely and fresh, and 
mamma has arranged them so tastefully. I will go 
and send the children up, only mind you don't let 
them tire you, darling." 

Poor little boy, he might have answered that every- 
thing tired him, and that a visit from Mildred and 
the orphans was not likely to prove an exception 
to the rule, but he only looked amused at the useless 
caution, and said that ** mamma must please to 
brush his hair, and then he should be quite ready." 

The dark hair had been smoothed, and settled 
into its usual curly waves by the time a patter of 
little feet was heard ascending the stairs, and then 
came Mildred's gentle tap, and the entrance of 
herself and her little band of maidens. 

By either band she held the two youngest of the 
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party, Lettice Bateman, and a little three-year-old 
damsel, by name Laura Marlow. Behind came the 
six others, the eldest a sensible-looking child of 
twelve, breathing an audible *^ hush !" as a warn- 
ing to her younger companions. 

To each of them Austin gave a separate greet- 
ing, and finally they all gathered round his sofa, 
staring as rustic children will stare, with a broad 
yet not unsympathizing gaze, at the thin flushed 
face of the little invalid. 

At first they seemed full of respectful awe, and 
only gave monosyllabic answers to his shy ques- 
tions, but presently Mildred said, " Now tell my 
brother what you do in the day, he wants to hear 
all about it," and then the tongues were unlocked, 
and each was eager to give the account of the won- 
derful new life that they were leading in the or- 
phanage in which they had now been rather more 
than a fortnight domiciled. 

The eldest girl was for beginning systematically 
with the beginning of the day, but the ottinrs anti- 
cipated her. ** "We sing," they said, as if that were 
the favourite occupation. 

" And we play about," said Lettice. 

*' And we go to Church," said Fanny Morris. 

" And we do lessons," said a grave, clever-look- 
ing child of nine. 

" Mr. Merivale comes sometimes to hear us say 
our catechism," observed the eldest demurely. 

''And that boy came and gave us some sugar- 
plums," cried Lettice triumphantly. 

*' Hush, Lettice, who do you mean by * tbat 
boy ?* " said Mildred smiling. 

" Mas*r Brian," responded Lettice and the otber 
little one together, and Laura continued, "I ha' 
got a big doll dat I p'ay wis when I good." 

" That's famous," said Austin, amused by the 
confidential air with which the information was 
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given. "You haven't brought Dolly to see me, 
have you ?" 

" No !" and the child glanced up in dismay at 
Mildred, as if to say, ** See now what an omission we 
have been guilty of!" but presently turning towards 
Austin, again with renewed complacency said, ** Do 
you 'ike p'imyoses ? I s'all give you some," and 
presented to him a few rather crumpled primrose 
blossoms, which she had been holding up very tight 
in her hand all the time. 

His smile and thanks were apparently very en- 
couraging, for now came forward a modest-looking 
little maid, who had hitherto kept close by Mil- 
dred's side without uttering a word, and shyly 
tendered to him a bunch of white violets with the 
remark, " They are out of my own garden. Miss 
Alleyne has given us each a little garden of our 
own to take care of." 

" But Patty takes care of mine, 'cause I don't 
know which is weeds and which flowers ; and she's 
very kind to me," said Lettice. 

" Patty " was the child with the violets, and she 
shook her head at Lettice to make her silent, and 
then stole back to Mildred's side again. Austin's 
eyes followed her, that fair shrinking face pleased 
him, and he decided in his own mind that this 
must be the child over whom his father and 
mother sang a chorus of praise every time they 
returned from the Orphanage. "I have a little 
book I think you would like, Patty," he said, 
stretching out his hand towards the table, *' * Aga- 
thos,' it is called." 

His mother, who had been standing on the other 
side of the sofa came forward to get the book for 
him, and Laura looked up in laughing surprise, 
saying, " Tan't you yeach it you'self ?" A touch 
from Mildred's soft fingers closed the little lips, 
and Laura was shrinking back abashed, but Austin 
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raised himself with an e£fbrt which brought the 
colour into his cheeks, and drawing her to him 
said kindly, *' You think I am a very lazy little 
boy to lie here, and let mamma get my things, but 
I should be very glad to run about and fetch what 
I want if I could." 

*'Why tan'tyou?'* 

'' Because I have been ill a long time, and am 
not very strong." 

" Won't you soon det well ?*' said Laura with a 
quiver of her baby lips. 

" If QoB pleases," he said simply, but there wa8 
more of patience than hope in the tone, and one of 
the children whispered hurriedly, "We pray to 
G-OD for you in church every day." 

"Yes, I know," said Austin with his sweetest 
look, " papa told me, I like to think of it." 

" Here is * Agathos,' dear child," said his mother, 
'* lie down again, and let me find what you want." 

" I want my big Noah's Ark that I have had 
such a long time fdr Laura, please, mamma, and 
my * Book of Birds ' for Lettice, and Fanny Morris 
shall have * Hymns on the Catechism,' and — " breath 
failed him, and he sank down on the pillows finish- 
ing the sentence with a smile at his own incapacity. 

" He is getting tired, I am afraid," Mildred whis- 
pered to her mother, •* had I not better take the 
children away ?" but Austin divined her intention 
and gasped out, '' Kot yet, I shall be all right again 
in a minute." 

He soon recovered his breath and himself distri- 
buted the presents to the children ; there was 
something for every one of them, and very grate- 
fully were the gifts accepted. It was pleasant to 
see how as each child received her booh or toy, she 
ran straight to Mildred to display it ; and there 
was something quite motherly in the way in which 
this young girl bent down her head to look and 
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admire and sympathise, quite Happy apparently in 
the happiness of ner little maidens. 

" Now we must say good-bye, I think," she said 
reluctantly, at last. 

" Yes, — only one thing. I should so like to hear 
them sing, Millie dear," pleaded Austin. 

** Can you bear it ?" she asked eagerly, " Mar- 
garet has taught them to sing that hymn in 'Hymns 
for Little Children,* you know which I mean, on 
purpose, but I was afraid to propose it now, I 
thought it would tire you more." 

" Oh, no, I should like it so very much,** and he 
squeezed his mamma's hand coakingly, as a sign 
he wanted her consent. 

So Cousin Margaret came up to commence the 
tune, lest, as it was but newly learned, some of the 
children should go wrong in it ; and then standing 
all in order round the couch, each little girl took 
up the words, and Austin lay and listened to the 
clear childish voices with a look of blissful content. 

« The tall trees in the greenwood. 
The meadows where we play. 
The rushes by the water 
We gather every day ; — 

'* He gave us e^es to see them, 
Jutid lips tnat we might tell. 
How great is GtOD Almighty, 
Who hath made all things weU." 

So the song ended, and Austin, to whom ''The 
tall trees in the greenwood," and all the thousand 
beauties and wonders of I^ature, had been a source 
of inexpressible delight ever since he could observe 
and understand, — appreciated the simple lines with 
all his heart. He thanked both Cousin Margaret 
and the singers very earnestly, and ihen came the 
good-bye. 

At his desire his mother raised him a little on 
the couch, passing her arm behind him for a sup- 
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port ; and thus sitting up his face caught a gleam 
from the sunrays that were pouring in from the 
window at his side, and the dark masses of his hair 
were tinged with a golden lustre. He never had 
been a very pretty child, and now with pale lips 
and transparent wasted cheeks he was less so than 
ever, but still those glorious dark eyes retained 
their wonderful depth of meaning ; and something 
much better than mere physical beauty shone out 
of the smile full of love, and patience, and innocent 
sweetness which played over his face as the chil- 
dren bade him farewell. He did not say one word 
of himself, he did not seek to draw out the grief 
and sympathy of those kindly little hearts by any 
hint that this might be the last time he should ever 
see them ; when Laura, nodding and smiling, ob- 
served, **I s'all bring my dolly to see you next 
time," he only gave one sweet pitiful look up- 
wards at his mother, and then said a pleasant 
" thank you," with which the small damsel was quite 
content. 

Only when Miss Alleyne and the children were 
gone and Mildred lingered for one more caress, he 
clasped his arras tighter and tighter round her 
neck, and there came a deep sob, which yet was 
scarcely of sorrow, for he said, " I have heard the 
children singing now as I did in my dream, and 
they are such dear, nice children, Millie. Thank 
you for giving me this pleasure, and thank God, 
too." 

The last words were spoken very low with a 
tender reverence which had in it quite as much 
reality as the more marked expressions of thank- 
fulness to the Almighty which sometimes fall from 
the lips of older persons. 

" Yes, thank God," said his mother, softly, and 
Mildred's soul echoed the words all that day. 

She took the children into the meadows to run 
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about and gather buttercups and daisies, but while 
Cousin Margaret taught them to weave daisy chains 
and make buttercup balls, she walked apart, and 
thought of the little brother to whom these spring- 
time sports had once been familiar, as they never 
could be again. 

She had seated herself on a soft daisied bank, 
and was dreamily plucking up the tender shoots of 
fresh grass which sprung beneath her hand when a 
light touch startled her and little Fatty came nest- 
ling timidly to her side. 

" If you please,*' she began, " do you think Mas- 
ter Austin would like this buttercup ball P Miss 
Alleyne said it was a nice one, and that perhaps 
you would take it to him. I wish — " 

*'What do you wish, Patty?'* said Mildred, 
rousing herself, '' that I would take the ball P In- 
deed I will do so willingly, it is a very pretty 
one." 

** Thank you, but — oh, ma'am, he looked so ill, 
and he seemed so patient and good, is there nothing 
we can do for him P" 

Mildred looked kindly down at the little earnest 
face. 

"Yes, there is one thing — you heard what he 
said, that he liked to think we prayed for him P 
That is all he needs from us now." 

Fatty was silent for several minutes, then she 
asked seriously, " Will he ever get well P" 

Mildred shook her head. 

** It is not likely ; we hoped so once, but now the 
doctors tell us we must not hope so any more ; he 
gets weaker and weaker every day." 

** He is very good," said the child, with an air of 
quiet assurance of the fact. 

'* He is indeed," said Mildred, '* oh, so good and 

fentle and obedient ; I am very gkd you have seen 
iim> be is a pattern for us all." 

X 
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" For you, ma'am ?** inquired Patty, in simple 
wonder. 

'^ Yes, for me, he has taught me many things, 
although he is so much younger." 

" Was he always so good ?" asked Patty, after a 
pause. 

'' "Not so good as he is now ; once he used to be 
a little fretful and easily offended, but he struggled 
hard against his faults, and you know Who has 
helped him.*' 

** Yes," said Patty, softly, bowing her head be- 
fore the unuttered Name ; then presently opening 
the book which Austin had given her, she pointed 
to the picture of the dying child, watched over by 
an angelic ministrant, and whispered, ''I shall 
always think of Master Austin when I look at 
that." 

Mildred turned to the beautiful allegory of * the 
Tent ' to which that picture is an illustration, and 
made Patty read part of it to her. 

" Oh, Master Austin has kept his * ring' bright," 
the little girl said when she had finished reading, 
and by-and-by she added, in a half frightened tone, 
" we have rings, too. I mean, mother told me be- 
fore she died about my christening, and how the 
cross was made on my forehead, as it says here in 
the book ; she said it ought to make me good to 
think of it." 

A verse from the 'Lyra Innocentium' passed 
through Mildred's mind, and she repeated it aloud. 

" * What wouldst Thou have me do, O LoBD ?* 
Each mom and eve we seem to say, 
And He gives back no doubtful word : 

' Eemember, little child, all daj. 
Thine early vows, the hallowed wave 
Where Jestjs first His blessing gave : 
There stoop, there cleanse thee every hour : 
Cheist's Laver hath refreshing power.' " 
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" Yes," she added thoughtfully, " thinking of our 
baptism ought indeed to make us good." 

ratty's wistful eyes asked for an explanation. 

"I mean," said Mildred, speaking slowly and 
distinctly, ** that at our baptism we were made 
God's own children, and His Holy Spibit was 
given to us to help us to be good, and the more we 
think of this the more ready we shall be to fight 
against all our wrong feelings and tempers, and to 
try to do all that is right, for we know that to live 
like God's children we must be pure, and gentle, 
and true, and that the Holy Spibit is given to us 
on purpose to help us to be so. Austin has always 
remembered this, shall you and I try and remember 
it too ?" 

The expression of the upturned face said * yes,' 
even more distinctly than the gentle sound of 
assent. 

One of the other children came running up to 
say Miss Alleyne thought it was time to go home, 
and Mildred and her little companion rose and 
joined the rest of the party, but that conversation 
and its origin was not forgotten by either of them, 
and evermore in little Patty's mind Austin Meri- 
vale remained the type of those who having kept 
their baptismal robes pure and clean, are early called 
to walk in white with Him Who is the TJndefiled. 

That visit from the orphans was the last that 
Austin ever received, he grew gradually weaker, 
and a few days after died, with his head on his 
mother's breast, and his father praying beside him. 

His death was gentle as his life, and he left be- 
hind him a whole treasure of sweet memories to 
comfort the hearts of the mourners. 

There were no wonderful * last words ;' even in 
his dying hours he was the same simple-minded 
child as ever, not looking forward, taking the pre- 
sent pain with faith in the love of Him Who sent 
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it, shrinking from the notion of teaching those 
around him, as from a self-exalting thought, and 
yet all the while setting forth silently such a pic- 
ture of Christian faith and fortitude as could be no 
unfruitful remembrance to those who witnessed it. 
True child of the Church, brought within her 
sacred fold by Baptism, strengthened by her teach- 
ing from day to day, he had learned from her the 
way of duteous obedience, and had trod it firmly 
to the end. Peace be to that holy mother, who 
thus brings up her children in humbleness and 
love, yea " peace be to thee, thou temple of the Liv- 
ing God ! — peace to thy holy innocents, the lambs 
of thy sacred fold, trained by thee in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lobd, and taught to cry 
Hosanna in thy courts, — peace unto those depart- 
ing this life in thy true &ith and fear — ^yea, peace 
unto thy dead !'* 




CHAPTER VII. 

** Sympathy 
Must call her in Love's name, and then I know 

She rises up, and hiightens as she should, 
And lights her smile for comfort, and is slow 
In nothing of high-hearted fortitude." 

Elizabeth Babsett BBOwimra. 

It was a summer's day, hot, bright, and beautiful, 
wheu Brian O'Neill took his way to the vicarage, 
thinking sadly of the blank that he should £nd 
there, and with a kind of shy dread at the thought 
of the first meeting with those over whom since he 
last saw them so deep a sorrow had passed. 

He had been at school at the time of Austin's 
death, and six weeks had passed since then, during 
which he had heard nothing of the Merivales ex- 
cept the little he could glean from his uncle and 
aunt, who both in letters and in conversation were 
accustomed to confine themselves to bare facts, 
and had contented themselves with informing him 
that Mrs. Merivale was more pale and silent than 
ever, but " bore up wonderfully," that Mr. Meri- 
vale was looking rather ill, that Mildred was very 
much occupied with the orphans, and that Sibyl 
was always with her father or mother, and seemed 
shooting up quite into a woman. This was the 
first day of Brian's midsummer holidays ; he re- 
membered his home coming at Christmas, and the 
little fairy figure clad in white, and adorned with 
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glistening bollj, who had fluttered down the stairs 
to greet him in the dusk of that wintry afternoon ; 
now a July sun was shining, the birds were singing 
merrily in the vicarage garden, and the noisette 
rose-tree round the porch was one mass of delicate 
bloom, but the dancing fay was sable-clad, and 
seated gravely at her work in a comer of the draw- 
ing-room, with an air of dawning womanliness 
about her which sat rather oddly on the face and 
figure so tiny and ehildlike still. Mr. Merivale 
was near her, leaning wearily back in an arm chair, 
a most unusual sight at that time of day, and op- 
posite him sat a younger man, apparently a clergy- 
man, whom Brian never remembered to have seen 
before. 

Sibyl's work was thrown hastily down when 
Brian entered the room, and Mr. Merivale's " G-lad 
to see you, my boy," was as cordial as ever, though 
his voice was hoarse, and sounded as if speaking 
were painful to him. 

" This is Brian, Mr. Cortis," said Sibyl, and the 
stranger acknowledged the introduction with a 
pleasant smile and greeting, as though he were al- 
ready predisposed to regard the bearer of that 
name in a favourable light. His own name, Cortis, 
enlightened Brian as to his personality, for he re- 
membered to have heard Philip speak of " his god- 
father, Mr. Cortis," who had been for some years 
labouring as a missionary on the southern coast of 
Africa, and whose probable return home had been 
eagerly discussed when Brian was at Vale Moir at 
Easter. 

"I am sorry to see you looking so ill, sir," said 
Brian to Mr. Merivale, after a moment's painful 
pause. 

" Oh, I am on the sick list just now, but it is 
nothing much," he replied, " only a bad cold, which 
gives Sibyl an excuse for tyrannizing over me, and 
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making me lazy. It hurts me rather to speak, but 
I'm all right otherwise." 

" That's what you always say, papa," said Sibyl, 
*' you never will allow that you are ill, but I know 
you are, and mamma says she never will forgive 
those missionary people for letting you get wet 
through." 

" As if they could help it !" said Mr. Cortis, 
" really, Sibyl, as I suppose you include me in the 
* missionary people,' you must allow me to plead in 
extenuation, that if we could possibly have guessed 
that a storm would come on while we were in 
church, we would have had a fly in waiting at the 
church door for the sake of our eloquent preacher, 
if for no one else. And don't say too much about 
it, for Mr. Merivale has promised to preach for us 
again on S. James' day if he is well enough, and I 
don't want Mrs. Merivale to make herself unhappy, 
and fancy that we will not take care of him." 

" Three great-coats, two comforters, and a fly 
with both windows closed, will be my wife's pre- 
scription, I daresay," said Mr. Merivale, forcing 
a smile; ''but in order to escape suffocation I 
shall try to compound for one of each. In the 
meantime, Sibyl, as I am so dutifully and satisfac- 
torily acting invalid, I think you might safely 
leave me for a little while. You will undertake 
to act tyrant, will you not, Philip, while my keeper 
goes for a walk?" Sibyl repudiated the sugges- 
tion, but Philip Cortis turned a pair of scrutinising 
eyes on her, and said quietly, ** Yes, it will do you 
good to go out ; and I am going to read EZaflr to 
Mr. Merivale, so you will not be wanted." 

"Indeed?" said Sibyl, incredulously; "I am 
sure that horrid click-click will not be an agreeable 
sedative for papa." 

** Don't malign my favourite tongue," laughed 
Mr« Cortis, " it's a very nice language, and you are 
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going to learn it ; your father knows a great deal 
already,'* and turning to the vicar, he addressed a 
remark to him in what sounded to Brian the most 
extraordinary gibberish imaginable. 

Sibyl put her hands to her ears, but her father 
looked amused, and responded with some Kafir 
monosyllable. So she began to believe that she 
was really as Mr. Cortis said, ''not wanted," and 
aocordingly confided to Brian, that she had been 
wishing to walk to the Chase to see Annette, who 
was to start for Italy very soon, and that if it 
would be quite convenient for him to escort her 
there, she should like much to go that afternoon* 
He gave an eager assent, so she went to attire 
herself for the expedition, and as she left the room 
Mr. Merivale's eyes followed her with such regret- 
ful fondness, that Brian half suspected his interest 
in Kafir was assumed to persuade her to take the 
refreshment of a walk, and was not really strong 
enough to make him dispense willingly with her 
company. 

For the first half mile of the way Sibyl and Brian 
were almost totally silent, and the former might 
have seemed to a stranger to be completely ab- 
sorbed in the endeavour so to gather round her the 
folds of her crape dress that it might not suffer 
from the dust which lay thickly on the high road. 

But when they turned away from the main path 
into a pleasant shady lane, down which they had 
often raced together in the gleeful days of their 
childhood, Sibyl drew a deep breath and said, 
" Brian, don't look afraid of me, say anything you 
like, it is so pleasant to have you here again." 

'* But Sibbie," said Brian, twirling his walking 
stick in the air, " I don't know how to say things. 
I feel as if I cared more for you all now than ever, 
but I don't know how to put feelings into words, 
and that's the truth. Only tell me how you've 
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been getting on all this time. I have bo wanted to 
hear of you, and don't fancy I don't sympathize 
because — " 

" Oh yes, I know, I understand, I was sure you 
would be sorry for us. We ought not to be sorry 
for him, but oh, it is so sad at home sometimes^ 
there seems always something missing. I don't 
know what mamma would do if it were not for the 
orphanage, she takes a great interest in that, partly, 
I am sure, for Austin's sake, you know he talked 
and thought so much about it. She is there this 
afternoon, papa persuaded her to go, for it does her 
more good almost than anything else." 

** Do you like having Mr. Cortis with you ? Has 
he been with you long ?" 

''About ten d^ys, it has been better since he 
came, he makes talk, and papa is very fond of him, 
and takes an interest in his plans." 

** He is a missionary, isn't he ?" 

'' Yes, and we hear he is so active and so suc- 
cessful among the natives, he does not tell us so 
himself, but what he does tell us is very interesting. 
I think I should like to be a missionary." 

"Hum," said Brian, "I haven't a very great 
fancy for missionaries, but then to be sure I don't 
know much about them. I shouldn't have thought 
Mr. Oortis was a missionary, he is so — " 

" So what ?" 

" Well, I don't know exactly, qui^t and high- 
bred looking, he doesn't look as if he'd been living 
among the savages." 

" He has though for seven years, and he's going 
out again as soon as he has finished the business 
that he has come home about. Fancy, Philip wants 
to go back with him, he finds some of the natives 
are very bad and wild, so he says he thinks there'd 
be some fun in living among them !" 

" Just like Master Phil ! I daresay he would 
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not much object to running wild himself for a bit. 
No more should I, it would be rather jolly to be a 
savage if it wasn't wrong." 

Sibyl looked up to meet a gay reckless glance 
from Brian's blue eyes ; civilized young gentleman 
as he appeared outwardly, there was a good deal of 
the untamed nature left in him still. 

** I should like to be a red Indian rather/' she 
observed meditatively, " not a woman, a squaw, I 
don't mean, but a man, a chief, like Hiawatha, 
brave and generous, and a great hunter; bat I 
wouldn't be a horrid fierce cunning looking Kafir, 
with a dirty blanket round him, like those in Mr. 
Cortis' sketches, for anything." 

*' I should think not, you a savage ! you fiedr soft 
little mite of a thing. But they're not all such 
bad fellows, my father likes some of them very well. 
And that reminds me, Sibyl, I wanted to tell you 
I'm not happy about him at all ; the letters I've 
had from him lately have been written in such a 
melancholy sort of way. You see, he stands so 
alone out there ; he who used to keep open house 
in Ireland for all the people round, has no one now 
to speak to but the men on the farm, and those 
native chaps. I think he feels it more and more, 
and I'll tell you what, Sibbie, I begin to think I 
must go out to him. It's all very fine talking of 
going into the army, and thinking what I can do 
for the honour of the old name, but I'd better do 
my duty by my father, and if I can't do that except 
by going out to him and turning farmer, why so it 
must be, whether I like it or not. I will like being 
with him at any rate." 

This was an unusually long speech for Brian, 
but when it was ended there ensued a silence 
still longer. A conflict was going on in Sibyl's 
mind. " If it is right for Brian to go," she thought, 
** 1 ought not to say anything against it, and papa 
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would think it right I am nearly sure ; but yet, it 
will be almost like losing another brother, oh dear !" 
and she gave a little soft sigh. 

" If it's right I suppose you must go, Brian," she 
said, at last ; " but I should like to think it wasn't 
right if I could." 

Brian smiled as he answered, " Ah ! I know 
what you mean, but right and wrong are two gen- 
tlemen that are not very easily mistaken for one 
another by those who keep a sharp look out. I like 
Eight, he's a fine old fellow; but he's mightily 
unpleasant sometimes." 

'' I suspect he's the pleasantest companion in the 
end, though," said Sibyl. 

" Yes, so he is, poor old Mr. Eight ! I fancy I 
can see him, an upright old fellow, with an eagle 
eye." 

" * And forehead royal with the truth !' " inter- 
jected Sibyl. 

'* Yes, exactly ; and then Wrong, a nasty sneak- 
ing chap, with rather a taking outside, but going 
about by stealth, afraid to look one straight in the 
face. There's a ready-made allegory for you ; sup- 
pose we touch it up, and make quite a pretty poeti- 
cal thing of it ?" 

" You had better get Annette to help you ; see, 
there she is ;" and Sibylla pointed to a figure run- 
ning down the avenue of the Chase, the entrance 
to which they had just reached as Brian spoke. 

Annette no sooner caught sight of them than she 
came flying towards them. 

" Sibylla, you darling love !" she exclaimed, en- 
circling her in an embrace, to which Sibyl was now 
well accustomed ; " I thought I never was going 
to see you again. How d'ye do, Brian ? I dare- 
say you were the good genius who prevailed on her 
to come to me. Oh, Sibylla, I have been hearing 
such praises of you ; we have just come home from 
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the orphanage, and your mamma, and Mildred, and 
Miss Allejne, have all been saying how thoughtful 
and womanly you have become, and how — " 

Her speech was brought to an abrupt termina- 
tion by the sudden whisking against her lips of a 
piece of sweetbriar, which Sibyl had gathered by 
the road-side, and now applied to this mischioTOus 
purpose. 

'^ Did it prick ?" said the little maid, who looked 
anything but 'womanly and thoughtful' at that 
moment. " Oh, Annette, if you don't want to 
make me cross, please don't be ' sweet echo ' any 
longer. I thought you liked to be original, and 
I'm sure it is very unonginal to keep on repeating 
what other people say." 

'^ Oh, Sibylla, that is just like you I I am so 
glad to see you in better spirits again," said An- 
nette, not one whit offended. 

Sibyl's spirits were scarcely high enough to bear 
being remarked upon, the smile died away from the 
comers of her mouth, and a sudden mournful re- 
membrance quenched the gleam of her eyes. 

Brian, with kindly tact, drew the conversation 
away from her, and set Annette off descanting on the 
anticipated delights of her foreign tour. " Chillon ! 
I do so rejoice to think of seeing Chillon," she 
observed, with a look of sentimental rapture, and 
she began quoting Byron forthwith. 

" Now I tell you what, Annette," said Brian 
calmly eyeing her, "you're just like the enthu- 
siastic young lady that Albert Smith describes in 
his ' Ascent of Mont Blanc' I went to see that 
entertainment when I was staying in London with 
one of my school-fellows, and I wish you had been 
there too, for I am sure if you had seen him take 
off that young lady talking in a ' gushing ' man- 
ner about the old castle, bursting into bits of ' The 
Prisoner of Chillon,' and then turning up her eyes, 
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and exclaiming, ' Oh, how I dote upon Byron !' 
you would have left off going into raptures long 
before this." 

" Albert Smith !" said Annette, in high scorn ; 
'' an absurd man, who makes it his business to see 
something ridiculous in everything. It's all very 
fine for him to laugh at feelings which he hasn't 
soul enough to understand." 

" Oh, poor man !" said Brian, with an intensely 
comic gesture of compassionate dismay. "How 
dreadfully satirical you have become, Annette." 

" Have I ?" replied Annette, innocently ; ** I'm 
sure I don't mean to be satirical, I think it's very 
unkind. I daresay Mr. Smith is very clever, and 
all that. I remember papa wanted to take me to 
hear him once ; but I mean, that I would never be 
laughed out of my feelings by him." 

"If I were you, Annette," returned Brian, 
coolly, " I wouldn't have feelings about those kind 
of things. Chillon is used up ; take to something 



newer." 



" Keep some of your enthusiasm for Milan," said 
Sibyl, passing one arm through Annette's, and 
turning on her the consoling witchery of one of her 
sweetest looks. " Brian won't laugh at you, if you 
dwell on the memory of San Carlo Borromeo ; if 
he does, I shall disown him." 

" Oh, I know," said Brian, "he was Archbishop 
of Milan once upon a time, wasn't he P and lived 
preciously uncomfortable himself, and gave all his 
money to the poor. And now they've stuck him 
up in a fine jewelled shrine in the Cathedral at 
Milan, and show him for five francs a-head. It ia 
to be hoped that they give all the francs in alms ; 
if they don't they deserve to be haunted by his 
ghost." 

"Do you remember his motto, * Humilitas P* " 
■aid Sibyl thoughtfully ; *' I do believe that is the 
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motto of all very good people, whether professedlf 
or not." 

*^ ' Let thy face like Moses' shine to others, hut 
make no looking glasses for thyself;' do you re- 
member showing that sentence in Jeremy Taylor 
to Mr. Nugent once ?" asked Annette. 

" Yes, and Harold wrote it down in his memo- 
randum book, and showed us another sentence that 
he had got there, ' A humble man is like a good 
tree, the more full of fruit the branches are, the 
lower they bend themselves.' " 

" I like that," said Brian, *' it's a prettier idea 
than the looking glass." 

^'But not so quaint, and I like quaint things 
best, perhaps partly because they are so easy to 
remember ; that suits my bad memory." 

" You are a little darling," said Annette, who 
invariably became complimentary, when Sibyl was 
self- depreciatory. 

" I see Miss Devereux over there in the garden," 
interrupted Brian, " shall we go to her ?" 

Miss Devereux was seated on the marble edge of 
a fountain which sent up its showers of silver spray 
in the centre of a blooming parterre of geraniums 
and verbenas. She rose up and came to meet them 
as they approached, first greeting Brian with a 
cordial welcome, and then putting both her hands 
lightly on Sibyl's shoulders, looking down at her 
fondly for a moment, and finally kissing her fore- 
head with a few low-spoken words, still more loving 
than the caress. 

A rosy colour flushed into Sibyl's face, she knew 
what made her godmother so tender towards her ; 
it was her way of showing that she had heard the 
good report of her godchild which Annette had 
spoken of. But all these weeks that Sibyl had been 
shining in others' eyes by her unselfish love, she 
had not made a looking glass for herself, and so 
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she believed herself undeserving of any special 
praise or fondness. 

Annette scarcely waited to let Sibyl answer Miss 
Devereux's kindly questions and remarks before she 
carried her off to the house, and up into her own 
special apartment, where she said she had some- 
thing to show her. 

When there she took out from a drawer a thin 
book bound in black, and opening it showed pressed 
between its pages a wreath of pale yellow prim- 
roses. The flowers had been carefully and taste- 
fully arranged, and inside the circle thus formed, 
were the words in Annette's pretty, delicate hand- 
writing, — " In memoriam, A. C. M., May 20th ;" 
but it did not need the date nor the initial letters 
to tell Sibyl from whose grave the blossoms had 
been culled, she felt instinctively that they were 
from those primrose tufts which encircled the little 
grassy mound, beneath which lay all that was mor- 
tal of her brother Austin. 

" I shall take that with me everywhere," said 
Annette, after a minute's silence. " Oh, Sibylla, I 
am so glad I knew him, though it was only for a 
little while. I never saw any child so good before 
I came here ; my little cousins that I used to stay 
with are such rude, selfish little creatures, and 
when they were ill they used to be so cross. So 
I have been myself; but now when I feel ill or 
weary, I try to think of Austin, and how sweet and 
patient he was. Miss Devereux says she used to 
feel as if ' airs from Heaven ' were playing round 
that little couch of his." 

Sibyl's tears were dropping on the flowers, but 
she lined up her face and kissed Annette, the first 
voluntary kiss perhaps that she had ever given her. 
Annette was delighted ; she had a most tender, af- 
fectionate heart, and her love for Sibyl was really 
something much deeper than mere girlish senti- 
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roentality, though its evidences sometimes took a 
rather ridiculous direction. 

*^ This book is full of memories," she said keep- 
ing one hand clasped round her friend, while with 
the other she turned over the leaves of the volume. 
** Do you see this snowdrop wreath ? The snow- 
drops are from my mother's grave, and that little 
portrait in the centre is one that was taken of her 
just before I was bom." 

It was a fair, pale, nothing-particular sort of fiioe, 
very like Annette's in colour and feature, but with 
a mild goodness of expression in the large light blue 
eyes. Out of those eyes no doubt had looked a 
pure and gentle and tender soul, and Sibyl's sym- 
pathies were quite with Annette when she said, 
" That would have been a dear mol^her to me if she 
had lived. I don't remember her, for she died when 
I was two years old, but I have heard all about her, 
how good and loving she was, and I often sit and 
think of her till I can almost fancy that I see her." 

*' Tou are like her," said Sibyl, " see, she had 
the same sort of hair, and the same fair complexion, 
and oval-shaped face. Is not your father glad that 
you are so like her ?" 

" Yes, but if I could be like her in character ! 
Miss Devereux says she was so helpful and sensible, 
and I know everyone thinks me so silly." 

This was said rather interrogatively, in some 
faint hope of eliciting a negative, but Sibyl was too 
truthful for that. 

"Perhaps," she said, "the first step to being 
sensible is to have found out that one is silly. I 
have been called a * silly little puss' all my life, 
but I never really found out how siUy I was until 
lately." 

" But, Sibylla, you are not silly at all, I fed 
ashamed when I see how much mc^e sensible you 
are than I. I shall think of you often and oft^ 
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when I am away from you, I wish you were coming 
with me, I am so afraid I shall be foolish and 
worry papa." 

" STo, you won't," said Sibyl, ** and I am sure 
papas are not easily worried, at least I know mine 
is not ; he has always been so patient with me." 

" But then — no, I am not going to flatter, but, 
Sibylla, you must let m^ say once for all, that 
seeing how useful you are to your father, and what 
a comfort to him, has made me long to be a better 
daughter to mine. I used to think it all right that 
he should indulge me in everything, but now I do 
try to consider his pleasure more. You must let 
me thank you, dearest Sibylla, for the good you 
have done me." 

But Sibyl's face showed only astonishment and 
distress, " Oh, Annette, I do you good P" she said 
almost piteously. 

Poor little maiden ! praise was really painful to 
her, it was only papa s approval that gave her 
pleasure, and with him it was approval, not praise, 
seldom put into words, but understood and felt as 
a delicious encouragement by the heart that trusted 
in him so im^^icitly. She was fain to fly away to 
her godmother, but she was detained for a minute 
to receive a keepsake, a handsome enamelled locket 
in which reposed a curl of Annette's sandy hair, 
with the word« ^ pensez h moi/^ cut in tiny letters 
round the gold rim. 

A smile of secret amusement hovered round 
Sibyl's mouth at first sight of this somewhat senti- 
mental offering, but her thanks were very prettily 
said notwithstanding, and Annette was quite sa- 
tisfied. 

Brian and Miss Devereux meanwhile had been 
holding a very friendly and agreeable conversation 
out of doors. The frank, lively Irish boy had taken 
Miss Devereuz's fancy from the first moment of 

T 
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their acquaintance, and her bright good sense and 
brave fearless nature had proved equally attractive 
to him. '^ Just see her ride, that's all," Brian was 
wont to observe, if any unfavourable strictures on 
her were uttered in his hearing, and he considered 
this argument quite unanswerable, for in his estima- 
tion so bold and skilful a rider must of necessity 
be far superior to the generality of her sex. She 
was a superior woman in other ways than this, and 
though timid people like Annette were sometimes 
rather scared by her resolute ways and the un- 
flinching looks of her dark eyes, she had the art of 
attaching to her all those whose opinion was most 
valuable. 

Sibyl was very fond of her, and now looked re- 
gretful as she said, *'she must not stay to talk 
to her, she was afraid, she thought she ought to 
hurry home to papa." 

'* In that case, I will not try to detain you," 
said Miss Devereux, rising to accompany her as 
far as the lodge, and when they had dropped behind 
Brian and Annette she added, '^ My dear little girl, 
I hear you are not forgetting to be papa's sun- 
beam, I am vert/ glad that you bear your sorrow so 
bravely," 

'^ Ob, godmamma, it is not that,** said Sibyl, 
earnestly ; '* I am afraid I am not brave or patient 
either, but I cannot help trying to cheer papa and 
mamma. I seem to feel so much how sad it is for 
them that I cannot care about myself, except some- 
times when I am alone, then it comes over me," 
and Sibyl's voice began to quiver. 

Presently she went on, " Mamma says my feel- 
ings are not very deep. It hurt me rather to hear 
her say it, but perhaps it is true, perhaps I do not 
feel as much as the others. She said it when she 
did not know I was near, I think she was rather 
sorry that I heard it." 
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" No wonder ; Eleanor scarcely understands this 
little daughter of hers or does her justice/' thought 
Miss Devereux to herself; aloud she only said. 
" Mamma hardly knows perhaps how much self- 
command has to do with your cheerfulness, but she 
feels the comfort of it, she said so to me to-day." 

** Papa knows," said Sibyl, lifting her glistening 
eyes with a radiant look, ^' knows, I mean, that I 
am not forgetting Austin when I talk and smile 
and seem pleased with what they mean for my 
pleasure. I know I am not so feeling as mamma 
or Mildred, but indeed, godmamma, I did love 
Austin, I do love him, I do try to be Hke him." 

Miss Devereux could not help being touched by 
the humility with which Sibyl rated the emotions 
of her own warm heart below those of *' mamma 
and Mildred." " My dear," she said gently, " I do 
not think there is any danger of your feeling too 
little^ but I pray that in comforting others you 
may be comforted yourself." 

" Oh, if I could comfort them, if I could be any 
help, any pleasure to them !" said Sibyl, and this 
was no mere idle wish, it was the strong desire of 
her whole heart, and it bore fruit in countless deeds 
and words of tender unselfish love, some of which 
were perhaps unmarked by those on whom they 
were lavished, but none of which surely were with- 
out their true reward. 




CHAPTEE Till. 

'* For restless as the moaning sea, 
The wild and wayward will. 
From side to side is wearily 

Changing and tossing still ; 
But swayed by Thee, 'tis like the river. 
That, down its green banks, flows £or ever ; 
And calm and constant tells to all 
The blessedness of such sweet thralL*' 

The Child's Christian 

Thebe was a certain little glade in the wood at 
Yale Moir which/ on warm summer days, was most 
tempting in its shadowy coolness, ana where one 
might lie hid among the long grass and low un- 
derwood, and either watch the sunlight flicker 
through the leaves of the old elms overhead, op loot 
across to the path which wound along not far from 
the spot, and formed the nearest footway between 
the village and the town of North Lyon. 

In this particular nook, engaged in no more pro- 
fitable employment than that of knocking off the 
heads of the wild flowers with a little switch, lay a 
rosy boy of eleven on one peculiarly hot afternoon. 
He was not watching the sunlight, and his brows 
were puckered into as lugubrious a frown as if 
there were no such thing as sunshine in the world ; 
but he was watching the path ; and when, by-and- 
by, the tall figure of a youth came in sight, be 
commenced a series of howls, groans, and general 
discords which would haye proyed fatal to the nerres 
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of any sensitive person. Eortunafcelj the wayfarer 
was not one of those persons. '' Hullo, Phil !" he 
said, poking aside the leafy screen which parted him 
from the maker of these inharmonious sounds, "did 
you think I shouldn't know your sweet voice 
wherever I heard it ? What's the row ? "Why are 
you here all alone ?" 

'' I'm making up my mind to be good, and it's a 
great bore, and I've a great mind to say I won't," 
responded the pouting urchin, who was no other 
than Philip Merivale. 

For all answer Brian laughed, pushed Philip a 
little to one side, and made room for himself to sit 
down. 

"You take it coolly," said the child, relaxing 
somewhat of the melancholy of his aspect. 

'' I wish I did, but I am half dissolved with the 
heat ; could you find it convenient to fan me with 
your cap for a little ?" 

The request was made in joke, but Phil, ever 
goodnatured and obliging, fulfilled it literally. 

'' You see, Brian," he said, as he waved the cap 
backwards and forwards, " it was rather a relief to 
me to howl just now, because I am in a regularly 
bad humour." 

"Aisy, my darlint," said Brian, "don't knock 
your fan against my nose in the perturbation of 
your feelings, it doesn't increase my comfort by any 
means. In fact, I would rather you left off altoge- 
ther for a minute, and allowed me to take a look at 
yoa ; I can't say I've ever seen you in a thorough 
ill-humour yet, and ' variety's always pleasing,' so 
allow me to contemplate you now." 

Philip left off fanning, and the two pair of honest 
blue eyes looked stedfastly at each other for a full 
minute, then each face beamed out into a smile ; 
andy finally, Phil rolled over on the grass again, 
and burst into a fit of laughter. '' Oh, Brian," he 
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said still laughing, "it's a great humbug being 
cross ; what a little muff I was to lie there and fret. 
But, you see, I took a fit of being like a savage, 
and papa said he wouldn't have it ; and when papa 
says he won't have a thing, why, you know, it's no 
go; and mamma said I must be a good boy, and I 
hate good boys." 

" You don't really mean that, Phil," said Brian, 
for involuntarily came the thought of how Philip 
had loved and admired the goodness of his boy- 
brother. 

" Oh, Brian, don't," exclaimed Phil, jumping up 
in an agony, " I know what you are thinking of, 
but he was not like common good boys, he was, oht 
what I can never be. Mamma said I should think 
of him, and so I do ; but it doesn't make me anv 
better, it only makes me feel that I'm a horrid, sel- 
fish, stupid, little wretch." 

" "Well, put me down for ditto, merely substi- 
tuting big for little," replied Brian half smiling, 
"and having thereby established a comfortable 
equality, let's see what can be done." 

" Well, then, Brian, now don't you think it's a 
great plague not to be allowed to have your own 
way ?" 

"I do," said Brian frankly. 

" And what do you do when you can't get it ?" 

** Do without it, to be sure ; it'll be all the same 
a hundred years hence." 

" Oh, bother a hundred years !" responded Phil 
impatiently ; " it isn't the same now, and that's 
what I care about. I should like to be able always 
to choose what I would do, and instead of that Fve 
got nothing to do but * obey.' " 

" Then, upon my word, I almost wish I could 

change with you," said Brian with sudden energy, 

. " for if choice isn't a bother I don't know what is." 

" What makes you say that now ?" 
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*' "Why this,'* said Brian, drawing from his pocket 
a foreign looking letter, " it tells me to choose be- 
tween two things, and one I should like very much, 
and the other — yes, I do like that too for some rea- 
sons ; but for many reasons more I hate it." 

" Which is the hardest to do ?" 

" Why the last, of course." 

" Then I'd do that," said PhiHp, with uplifted 
head, and a dauntless, resolute look which he had 
inherited from his father. 

" Hullo ! I thought you were all for pleasing 
yourself a minute ago," replied Brian, in astonish- 
ment. 

^' No, I didn't say that ; I said I should like to 
be allowed to choose what I would do ; but I didn't 
say I would choose the most pleasant things." 

" But could you make a sacrifice of your whole 
life, Phil ? Could you give up honour and glory, 
and the chance of being in the thick of all the rows 
in Europe, to go and vegetate on an old farm, and 
count the price of sheepskins ?" 

Phil only dimly understood the drift of the ques- 
tion. " Why should you do that ?" he inquired. 

"Because I suppose it's right, I really think it 
must be in my case."^ 

" And you are to choose between pleasure and 
right, you are not told which you must take, you 
are to choose f " 

'* Yes, what would you choose ?" 

" Eight I right !" said Philip, waving his cap in 
the air, " Eight for ever ! I wouldn't be so muffish 
OS to choose anything else." 

Was it a truth that the light words implied? 
Were courage, and honour, and heroism, really on 
the side of the unattractive right ? was it really 
cowardly, or as Philip said ' muffish' to choose the 
pleasant wrong P 

Again the honest eyes met in a questioning 
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glance, the child's full of self-coDfident daring, the 
youth's of a more humble and earnest resolve. 

" I choose right, Phil," said Brian slowly, and a 
deep calm settled down upon his face. 

" See now," said Phil, rather enviously, " you've 
had a jolly opportunity of behaving like a brick, 
and I never have any opportunities at all. I've got 
to ' do as I'm bid,' just nothing more than that !" 

" Well, — it seems absurd for me to preach obe- 
dience, but I suppose, Phil, you have a choice as to 
the way you'll obey, as to whether you'll do things 
cheerfully and readily like a man, I mean, or pout 
and fret over them like a sulky baby." 

Phil's rosy bloom became a shade or two deeper, 
for he was wearing a very babyish pout at that 
moment, and he was anxious to appear in his man- 
liest light to Brian. 

" Do you know," continued Brian, *' there is a 
maxim stuck up in one of our rooms at school 
which I think is rather a good one, ' By obedience 
learn to command.' I used to laugh at it once, 
but now I like it." 

** Moral maxims !" said Phil contemptuously, " I 
hate 'em !" but in this energetic declaration he 
seemed to expend the last remains of his ill-humour, 
and quickly became his old pleasant self again. 

They went slowly homewards through the wood, 
diverging frequently from the path in search of 
butterflies, ferns, and flowers, the latter intended 
for Mrs. Merivale, who was a great lover of wild 
flowers, preferring them at all times to the choicer 
beauties of garden and greenhouse. 

As they came out upon the common they met 
Mr. Merivale, who though scarcely recovered from 
his severe cold, had already resumed his usual 
parish duties. "Well, Philip," he said, with an 
mquiring look, as his son bounded forwards and 
hung upon his arm. 



''Papa, I am soriy I acted savages, and waa 
sulky," was the frank answer. 

" Very well, don't let it happen again." 

"No, papa. Ob, papa, do look at that little 
squirrel, fancy it's venturing so near the road. 
Hooroo-or-oo— oh, you jolly little thing, how you 
do skip !" and Philip clapped his hands in ecstasy, 
forgetting alike his fault and his penitence. His 
father smiled, the sweet indulgent smile always ac- 
corded to Philip's sayings and doings when they 
were not actually such as deserved reproof. '' Shall 
we send you to live in the woods, and crack nuts 
with the squirrels, my little savage?" he said 
jestingly. 

" Are you engaged in the service of the parish, 
sir? or can a private individual have speech of 
you?" inquired Brian, "I rather wanted to tell 
you about a letter which I received from my father 
to-day." 

" very well, I will gladly attend to you if you 
do not mind walking towards the hills with me ; 
I have an errand to one of the cottages on the hill- 
side. You run away home, Philip. Are those 
flowers for mamma ? she will be delighted." 

" Mayn't I go with you, papa ?" 

" No, trot along." 

One roguish look towards Brian, one resigned 
shrug of his shoulders, and Philip was on his home- 
ward way humming, " Wha daur meddle wi' me ?'* 
in a very bold determined tone, but secretly more 
convinced than ever that his father must be obeyed, 
and that his best plan would be to obey cheerfully, 
and not be a ' sulky baby' any more. 

" Is it the letter that you have received, Brian ?" 
said Mr. Merivale, as they took the road to the 
hills. 

'' It is, and I want to ask your advice as to what 
I must do. My father gives a full consent to my 
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going into the army, and yet writes as if he were 
longing to have me with him out there, only would 
not say so for fear of being the means of making 
me give up better prospects. See, this is what be 
says, if you don't mind taking the trouble to read 
the letter P*' They slackened their pace, and Mr. 
Merivale read the letter ; it was very unselfish, very 
affectionate, and withal very sad, written apparently 
in great weariness of spirit, though without a sin- 
gle direct expression of complaint. It left Brian 
perfectly free to follow the career his uncle bad 
marked out for him, and was full of gratitude to- 
wards Mr. Branscombe, and yet in every line peeped 
out the longing for his son's presence, which he 
vainly endeavoured to overcome. The gay, light- 
hearted, careless country gentleman was tasting 
the bitterness of ruined fortunes, and there was no 
one at hand to console and cheer him. His fond- 
ness for society, his pleasant manners, all the agree- 
able social qualities which had made him so popular 
in his own country were of no avail now. Living 
in a log house, surrounded by ignorant farm-ser- 
vants, and still more ignorant natives, with no 
companions, no pictures, no music, no new books, 
the handsome lively Mr. O'Neill felt himself thrown 
away, and was sinking into a state of apathetic 
despondency, which so unfitted him for attending 
to the business of his farm, that it was most un- 
likely to prove a profitable speculation. If Brian 
were but there, his bright affectionate merry-hearted 
boy! He felt that a hundred times a day, and 
though he had been far from intending to express 
this feeling in his letter, he had betrayed it most 
plainly. 

" What do you think of it, sir ?" inquired Brian, 
as Mr. Merivale returned the letter to him. 
" What do you think of it yourself?" 
" I think it shows very plainly that my father 
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wants me, and that be fancies things would go 
better if I were out there, though I don't exactly 
see bow that could be. And I think it must be 
right for me to go to him ; and I'm going, I've 
made up my mind to it." 

" And you come to me for advice on a matter 
on which you have already made up your mind," 
said the vicar smiling : '' many people do so, but 
they have not always the honesty to confess it. 
However, perhaps you wish to know whether I 
think you have judged right, is that it ?" 

" Ah, I hope you will think so, sir. You see it 
is quite different now from when I wanted to run 
off to my father nearly four years ago ; then I 
should only have been a hindrance to him, now I 
really hope I shall be a help. You see I am 
healthy and strong, and I have some notions about 
animals, and carpentering, and all that; and an 
out-of-doors life just suits me. Then I'm older 
now, and can be more of a companion to him, and 
I think I might perhaps make him laugh with me 
when he would be sad by himself; for they say 
good spirits are infectious, and mine are pretty 
good ; at least I don't think I'm often melancholy." 

"Melancholy! no, indeed, the word is totalljr 
inapplicable to you ; it will not be your fault if 
Mr. O'Neill is not cheered by your presence. 
But how will you manage to console Mr. Brans- 
combe P He will be so very much disappointed at 
this frustration of his schemes for you." 

" Ah, that is the worst of it ; he has been so 
kind to me, and I'm afraid he will think me un- 
grateful and foolish, and I don't know what all. 
But still it is not as if I wanted to please myself, 
and was going against him on that account; he 
knows I would have liked to be an officer as much 
as he could have liked to see me one." 

" Yes, that will be in your favour. I could be 
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very sorry both for your disappointment and his, 
but I cannot doubt that the right course will prove 
really the best for you, and I am sure you have 
chosen rightly/* 

" I think I must have. You see it is not as if 
by going into the army I could make a jolly lot of 
money, and be able to get a home, which my fa- 
ther might share with me ; I should be a poor fel« 
low always on the march with nothing but a red 
ooat and a sword for many years to come." 

" Exactly : and in fact, if you help him to make 
the farm profitable, you will be doing more for him 
even in that point of view than by becoming an 
officer." 

" What an end to one's ambition though ! sheep- 
farming in Africa, turning an honest penny by a 
sale of tallow and hides !" said Brian laughing, but 
reddening at the same time. 

*' Oh, one must not judge of the real nobleness 
of a life by its externals," Mr. Merivale answered 
quietly ; " duty is always noble, even if it lies in 
the performance of the humblest tasks. Besides, 
Brian, I think even in connection with the farm, 
you may set a higher object before you than that 
of merely helping forward its outward prosperity. 
Your father no doubt employs a good many men, 
shepherds, cattle-drivers, and others; and in a 
place so uncivilized, where there is no church, and 
no clergymen, or schools, or libraries, these men 
must be very dependent on their master for instruc- 
tion, Christian instruction more especially. Don't 
you think, if you could assist Mr. O'Neill to make 
these people thoughtful, well-instructed, O on-fear- 
ing men, you would be doing a very noble work, 
one that would be honourable in the sight of God, 
though it might not be much regarded by the 
world ?" 

"Perhaps," said Brian; "but" — with a sud- 
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den emotion of confidence — " may I tell you what 
my ambition has always^ been P I daresay it 
sounds presumptuous and ridiculous, but I have 
always longed and hoped to be able to do something 
for Ireland. I scarcely know what it could be, and 
yet by banishing myself to Africa, I seem to be 
giving up all chance, and that grieves me more 
than anything. When I set sail for Orania, I 
shall feel as if I were turning my back on my own 
country, my own dear, beautiful, unfortunate Ire- 
land." 

" But not on your countrymen ; have you not 
told me that a good many of the people your fa- 
ther employs are Irish emigrants ? And surely, if 
you help them to lead a good and happy life in 
their new country, j^ou will be doing them a very 
great service. Besides — " 

But there was no need for any more arguments, 
Brian's face lit up with ardent hopefulness. 

"Poor fellows!" he said: "oh, if I can do 
fiomething for them I will not mind. Thank you, 
thank you so very much for putting that into my 
head. There are some capital men among them, I 
know; two brothers, Macdonalds, north country 
Irishmen and Church-of-England-men, who are first- 
rate fellows, and would help us, I am sure, in any 
plan for improving the others. 

" Of course I don't know what my father may 
have set on foot already, but he has been ill and 
out of heart, and always writes as if he had not 
felt equal — as if — " Brian finished the sentence 
with an embarrassed cough, for he did not wish to 
hint what he much feared, that beyond paying the 
men their wages, and treating them kindly, hi« 
father had not taken any heed to them whatever. 

"Papa will let me do what I like for them, 
though," he thought to himself, " he is always so 
kind, I am sure he would not object, only — " and 
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then he spoke aloud ; '^ I'm so afraid I shall make 
a fool of myself, it seems nonsense to think of my 
trying to teach anybody, when I can't behave like 
a rational creature myself." 

" Can't ? nonsense, how old are you ?" 

" Seventeen, a month ago." 

** Seventeen, eh ?" and Mr. Merivale scanned in 
one brief glance the tall well-built figure with its 
manly bearing, the fresh-coloured happy looking 
face with its unmistakeable expression of candour 
and good sense. 

" Ah, you are fast tumiug into a man," he said, 
with a smile, '' boyish tricks and absurdities will 
soon be laid aside; and remember, it is not hu- 
mility but selfish indolence which prevents our 
doing what we can, because we fancy that others 
might do more and better. I don't think you will 
make this mistake, will you, Brian P I am sure you 
mean to do your best." 

''I will do what I can," said Brian, and to him- 
self he murmured softly, " Chsist's faithful soldier 
that I may alw^s be, if I do but keep close to 
Him and follow His will, instead of trying to please 
myself. There is work to be done for Him every- 
where, I will try and do my part." 

He had need of good resolutions. When he 
returned home that afternoon, and laid the letter 
before his uncle, there was a painful contest to be 
gone through. 

"Throwing away your chance of living like a 
gentleman and gaining an honourable name for 
yourself, merely that you may go and look after 
sheep and cattle, and help your father to waste 
more money in farming than he has done already !" 
such was one of Mr. Branscombe's exclamations in 
the first heat of his surprise and displeasure. 

The latter part of the speech provoked an indig- 
nant " Uncle Walter I" from Brian, but when Mr. 
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Branscombe proceeded to denounce him as a foolish 
ungrateful boy, who was bent upon undoing all 
that had been done for his good, he attempted no 
self-defence, and merely observed at the close of 
the tirade, " If you could see how I feel, Uncle 
"Walter, you wouldn't think me ungrateful, and 
you would know how sorry I am to appear so." 

"Ah, that is very easy to say," put in Mrs. 
Branscombe, in her plaintive accents, ** but your 
present behaviour shows very little regard for your 
uncle. Where was the use of having you so well 
educated if you are to go and live among rude sa- 
vages, who don't know Latin from Greek?" 

''I have heard it said," replied Brian, good- 
humouredly, "that a good education is never 
thrown away, it helps to make a man of one. Per- 
haps I may be able to turn mine to good account 
even in the wilds of Africa. I would be very sorry 
to think all Uncle Walter's kindness had been 
thrown away upon me." 

" Very fine talking," said Mr. Branscombe, and 
then there came another outburst, to which Brian 
listened sorrowfully and in some perplexity, though 
his determination was too firm to be shaken by his 
uncle's not very powerful arguments. 

It was hard for Mr. Branscombe to have his 
generous plans for his nephew thus defeated, and 
Brian felt this, and tried to be as patient and re- 
spectful as possible. But Mr. Branscombe had 
been wounded both in his feelings and prejudices, 
and remained implacable for the rest of that day, 
snubbing Brian whenever he attempted to start a 
less exciting subject, and taking constant excep- 
tion to his words, his looks, and even his attitudes. 
Brian's quick temper chafed a little under this, but 
be kept it down, though great was the relief when 
lit last the uncomfortable evening came to an end, 
and he was able to accept a remark from his uncle 
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to the effect, that ^* if he could do nothing better 
than sit sulking over a book he might just as well 
go to bed" as a permission to retire to his own 
apartment. ^ 

He was sitting there thinking over the events of 
the day, and perhaps feeling it rather hard that he 
should be so scolded for sacrificing his own desires 
to a sense of filial duty, when there came a tap at 
the door, and in answer to his " come in," Hiirold 
entered the room. 

" If you are .not quite done up, I should like a 
little chat," he said, as he drew near to the open win- 
dow where Brian was seated. " I've been fighting 
your battles for you since you abandoned the field, 
and I am in hopes that my uncle will come ^ound 
in time. He aamitted just now that he thought 
you had rather a turn for farming and that he had 
no doubt you would really be of great use to your 
father ; an admission of which I took care to make 
the most." 

*' Then yow think I am right ?" 

" Yes ; I didn't think so at first, but reflection 
has convinced me. I will do what I can to help 
you." 

" Thanks," said Brian, simply. 

" You see Uncle Walter has something on hia 
side," Harold went on; *'he says that if your 
father had ordered you to come out to him, he 
would not have gainsaid it ; but that, as you have 
got leave to go into the army, this determination 
of going out to Orania is a mere freak of your 
own. He looks upon it, in fact, as much the same 
sort of thing as your endeavour to decamp thither 
some years ago." 

" Does he ?" said Brian, in a voice carefully c<mi- 
trolled. " Oh, look what a pretty little ladymoon 
there is to-night ! I would like to go for a walk, 
only I know Aunt Isabella would disapprove of it ;** 
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and he began to hum ^* A-walking we will go, we 
will go-o-o-o," prolonging the last note in a most 
ludicrous fashion. 

" What an extraordinary fellow you are, Brian," 
said Harold, with a gesture of impatience. ** Will 
you never be serious for five minutes together ?" 

" No, sare, nebber, sare, couldn't do it at no 
price, sare ; berry sorry, sare, but can't undertake 
the serious character, sare, nebber got no furder than 
the serio-comic, sare." All this, uttered rapidly 
and with a variety of comical gesticulations, put all 
Harold's intended speeches to flight. He wished 
Brian good-night in a tone struggling between 
kindness and contempt, and made his escape. 

But he was no sooner gone than the mischievous 
smile died out of Brian's eyes. "I don't want 
condolences, Signor Harold," he said to himself, 
" and I don't feel as if it were quite safe for me to 
talk over my uncle with you to-night, but I'm not 
in quite so merry a mood as I may perhaps have 
led you to imagine. Heigho ! let's see what Master 
Phil says ;" — and he drew from his pocket a note 
which /he had received at tea* time, but had for* 
borne to open lest such a breach of etiquette 
should add to Mr. Branscombe's annoyance. 

It was written in a round, schoolboy hand, and 
ran thus : — 

''Dear Brian, — Mamma says I can make my- 
self useful to her by writing an invite to you to 
Qome and dine here to-morrow. Mr. • Cortis is 
coming down to us again this evening (very jolly 
fellow he is too !) to stay for a few days ; and as he 
knows all about Orania, and has a cousin who has 
^farm not far from your papa's," — Philip's diction, 
be it observed, was not of the most felicitous de- 
scription — " papa thinks perhaps you would like to 
have a talk with him. (Do now, there's a dear old 

z 
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fellow, make him talk about the savages, for I do 
like 80 awfully to hear about them, and when I go 
on plaguing Mr. Cortis to tell me about them, papa 
tells me to shut up.) Papa has been saying that 
perhaps you will go out to Orania, and I know I 
would if I were you ; but still we shall all be aw- 
fully sorry if you go, so please don't. Sibyl is in a 
great way about it-^ but she says if it's right for you 
to go she won't say one word against it, and so she 
shuts up her lips tight and tries to look no end of 
Spartan mothers, but it's no go ; for after all she 
only looks a fair little dumpling of a thing with a 
turn-up nose, and I'm sure the Spartanesses must 
have been great dragons of women, with hooky 
beaks and fierce black eyes and hair to match. 
Can't you just fancy them poking a shield at their 
sons, and bawling out, *With it or upon itp* 
Horrid old things ! I'm awfully glad I haven't got 
such a mother as that. Upon recollection, though," 
—Phil meant reflection, but was apt to get hold 
of a wrong word — " I don't know that this has any- 
thing to do with your coming to dinner to-morrow, 
so good-bye. Mamma and the girls send their 
love — at least I haven't asked them, but I daresay 
they do, for I know ladies are always sending loves, 
though scarcely anyone ever delivers them. And 
so now, having said all that's proper and a good deal 
more too, I may as well conclude. 

" Yours very faithfully, (Isn't that what 
gentlemen put ?) 

" Philip Meeiyalb. 

*' P.S. — Papa is looking at this, and he says I 
have used ' awfully ' three times when there was 
no occasion, and that I've made him talk slang, 
which he never does (but of course I knew you 
wouldn't be such a muff as to think he really said 
* shut up,') in fact he abuses the whole letter aw- 
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fully, (there's another 'awfully,' — oh dear!) and 
says I*m very rude to the ladies, and so on ; but as 
I know you don't like lectures any more than I do, 
I won't repeat any more of this one, only it wasn't 
so very bad, for he was laughing all the time. 

** P.P.S. — Papa says the postscript is worse than 
the rest, so I'm reduced to blots and despair." 

Here followed several tremendous blots, and a 
small black figure tearing its hair, probably intended 
for a portrait of the writer, as he appeared in the 
aforesaid despairing condition. 

" Young monkev !" said Brian, as he folded up 
this choice composition, '^ he bids fair to rival me in 
tomfoolery. He'll succeed to the position of Ho- 
cus-pocus, * left vacant by the departure of the late 
talented possessor of that post for the romantic 
shores of Southern Africa,' as the newspapers 
would say. Well, it's very good-natured of Mrs. 
Merivale to think of asking me to meet Mr. Cortis, 
but those Merivales are always doing something 
kind. Poor little Sibyl ! I should think she would 
miss me rather: I wish she were my sister, and 
could go with me. Wishing's foolish work though, 
I must try and leave it off; if I only learn to see 
the right and do it, I shall be happy enough, never 
fear." 



CHAPTEE IX. 

" The courses of our lives, that side by side 
Ban for some little while, are simdered now.*' 

Tbeitch. 

" Ah ! then, and it's a party sight that I see before 
me ; and I wish you the best of luck with the sweet 
little oraythurs, miss." 

Such was the way in which Patrick O'SuUiyan, 
'^ Brian's Irishman," as the MeriTales called him, 
testified his admiration of the little party from the 
orphanage, who were having a merry game of 
romps in one of Mr. Branscombe's meaaows. They 
had been drinking tea in the great bam, by Mrs. 
Branscombe's invitation, given at Brian's especial 
request, "as a last favour," he said; for now it 
was quite decided that he was to go to Orania, and 
not much longer would it be in his aunt's power to 
grant or deny the indulgence of his kindly whims. 

In the midst of the festivities Patrick had arrived 
unexpectedly, and had been sent into the field to 
speak to Brian, who was acting the part of ** Master 
of merry disports." 

The remark recorded above was addressed to 
Mildred, who was leaning against the field-gate, 
watching, with quiet amusement, the gleeful play 
of her little maidens, and occasionally interposing 
with a gentle admonition to good behaviour, when 
mirth seemed likely to degenerate into rudeness. 

Miss Alley ne had been declared " off duty," and 
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was sittiDg chatting with Mrs. Branscombe and 
Mrs. Merivale, under the shade of a spreading 
horsechesnut-tree, in one corner of the field. Sibyl 
and Philip were among the merrymakers, and 
Harold was stretched on the grass near Mil- 
dred, and leaning on one elbow was executing a 
series df hasty sketches of horses, cows, and various 
other quadrupeds, for the amusement of one of the 
little girls, who having hurt her foot was not able 
to run about, and had squatted herself down on 
the ground beside him, requesting him in a very 
insinuating little voice, to " please to draw a cow 
like the one the Vicar had.'* 

"Now, Jenny," said Mildred, "Mr. Nugent has 
been very kind in drawing you so many animals ; 
suppose you ask him to lend you the pencil and 
paper, and draw one for him ?" 

The child assented willingly, and having inquired 
'whether the gentleman would not prefer a pretty 
horse to any other animal with which he was ac- 
quainted, proceeded to depict one according to her 
ideas, which when concluded was pronounced by 
Harold " a very fair attempt," and by Patrick, to 
whom it was subsequently displayed, "a mighty 
illigant little baste, and the very moral of the one 
that Masther Brian used to ride when he was quite 
a small gintleman, and wint out to see the reviews 
in the Pbanix Park." 

Jenny was delighted, and proceeded to make 
ftirther display of her tsdent, by executing sundry 
pigs, dogs, and sheep, with a strong family likeness 
to each other ; in the course of which performance 
Mildred was summoned away, and Harold departed 
Toluntarily, while Patrick, with hearty good-nature, 
continued to look and admire, his praises rising 
in a continually ascending scale, till having finally 
arrived at the superlative " most illigantest," he was 
fain to begin at the beginning again. 
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Brian presently came to join Patrick, and in- 
quired if he had come to bid him good-bye. 

"Is it good-bye to you, sir? No, it's good- 
bye to England, I'll be afther saying; and it*8 
nat many tears I will shed at that same, I'm 
thinking. I've taken a fancy for seeing Africy, 
and I'm going out there as soon as I can make it 
convanient, so I was thinking perhaps it mightn't 
so much ill-convanience you, Masther Brian, if I 
was to go in the same ship with you, and thin I 
might have the pleasure of doing a hand's turn for 
you now and again." 

*' How long have you had this determination, 
Patrick ?" inquired Brian, with a shrewd suspicion 
that it had been taken in consequence of a letter 
from himself announcing his intention of joining his 
father at Orania, and saying, that he hoped he might 
see Patrick as he was passing through London. 

" Is it how long, sir ? Sure I couldn't be afbher 
telling you the exact length of the time ; I was 
always mighty bothered at dates, and those sort of 
calculations. But I've had a fancy for seeing the 
world ever since I can recollect; and why not 
Africy as well as any other part?" 

" And what will you do when you get to Africa ?" 

" Is it what'll I do, sir ? Sure and I'll engage 
to get work of one sort or another. If Mr. O'Nale 
was in want of an ex try hand, I'm not saying as 
I'd refuse the place — more by token that it wouldn't 
be manners to say no to his honour. But I've no 
intention of throubling you in any way to ricom- 
mind me or anything." 

" And you pretend to think," said Brian, smiling, 
" that we would let you live in the same country 
with us, without caring to have you on our farm? 
Oh, Patrick, I see through that." 

Patrick's countenance still wore an air of imper- 
turbable gravity and innocence. 
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•* Axing your pardon, Misther Brian, I don't see 
what there is to binder it. I've not such a mighty 
fine estimation of myself, as to think you could not 
find many men who would be betther servants to 
you than I, though there isn't one that could love 
you betther, or be more willing to follow you 
through good or ill luck. So I'll make shift for 
myself when I get to Africy ; but in the meanwhile 
I thought it mightn't be altbegither displeasing to 
you to have me in the same ship on the voyage, for 
sailors is poor ignorant craythurs, and mightn't 
know what was owing to a gintleman of the rale 
ould stock." 

Brian laughed, disclaimed any wish to be treated 
with peculiar honour, and tried hard to persuade 
Patrick that it would be much better for him to re- 
main in England as groom to Mr. Eemington, 
than to set out to seek his fortunes in a new 
country. But Patrick was not to be persuaded, 
and maintained so stoutly his determination of 
going to * Africy,' affirming that he . had already 
given up his service with Mr. Eemington, that 
Brian could hold out no longer, and was obliged 
to own that he was very glad to think of Patrick's 
making the voyage with him, and was sure Mr. 
O'Neill would gladly take him in the capacity of 
' extry hand ' till some better situation could be 
procured for him. Patrick gave a demure assent 
to the idea of the better situation, but in his secret 
heart had not the smallest intention of abandoning 
Brian for any advancement whatever. Veil it as 
he might, his project of going to Africa had been 
formed solely for Brian's sake, and he was full of 
anxietv to be of service to him, especially in the 
way 01 impressing everybody with a sense of the 
respect witn which such a " rale gintleman " ought 
to be treated on all occasions. 

Mr. Branscombe was not altogether gratified at 
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bearing that ''that absurd Irishman" was to ac- 
company his nephew to Orania, but Mrs. Brans- 
combe who had had some nervous fears lest Brian 
should be taken ill on the voyage, and should not 
be properly cared for, was so relieved by Patrick's 
assurance, that ''he knew a dale about sickness, 
and would engage to nurae the young masther 
through a score of favers, let alone other disaises," 
that she rejoiced and persuaded her husband to re- 
joice also, in this new proof of the faithful servant's 
devotion. 

And so time passed on, and the day fixed for 
Brian's departure drew near. When once he had 
wrung a reluctant consent from his uncle to his 
going, be was urgent to be allowed to start at once, 
as every week that his father was left lonely and 
iincheered, seemed to him so much time lost. Ao* 
oordingly a passage was taken for him in a vessel 
which was to set sail for Cape Town towards the 
end of August, and which curiously enough, chanced 
to be the very same in which he had vainly tried to 
secure a berth four years before. During the last 
days of his stay at Vale Moir, Mr. and Mrs. Brans- 
combe forgetting their displeasure, became more 
affectionate and indulgent to him than they had 
ever been, while the Merivales redoubled their 
kindness, if that were possible, and even Sir Leo- 
nard Devereux was heard to express a lofty regret, 
" that young O'Neill, who had really become a very 
nice sensible lad, was so soon to 'leave the neigh- 
bourhood." 

With the young people it was " idlesse all " dur- 
ing those warm summer afternoons : long rambles 
in the wood, visits to old haunts, farewell talks in 
the vicarage garden, filled up the hours that flew 
so swiftly by, and Mr. Merivale declared that Mil- 
dred and Sibyl at least, fully earned these holiday 
moments, by the hard work they got through in 
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ihe mornings and evenings. Mildred had other 
charities on foot besides the orphanage, and Sibyl 
was becoming an able assistant in her schemes, be- 
sides giving all the help she could to her father, 
who in his anxiety to spare poor delicate Mr. Car- 
stone, was apt to take more work to his own share 
than he could very well accomplish unassisted. 

Poor little Sibyl ! she found in steady useful em- 
ployment the best refuge from the sadness that 
would sometimes steal over her. She had begun to 
think life a far graver and more earnest thing than 
she had been used to imagine it in the sunny days 
of her early childhood, and did not quite know what 
to make of her altered sensations. The idea of los- 
ing Brian was a much greater grief to her than it 
could be to any of the others, because he had been 
her special companion and friend, and she had ac- 
customed herseli to look upon him almost as a bro- 
ther ; and so it was not now as in the weeks im- 
mediately following Austin's death, when she could 
forget her own sorrow in endeavouring to console 
the deeper sorrow of others. Now she felt that no 
one cared as she did, and was tempted to indulge 
in the softness of self-pity. Fortunately however, 
she had not got over her childish impression that 
" it was very wrong to cry and make a fuss," so 
she bore this new distress as bravely as she had 
been used to bear the cross accidents of her baby- 
hood, and Philip was often reminded of the ** Spar- 
tan mothers," by seeing the resolute, self-repressed 
expression of his sister's face. 

Brian was full of excitement at the thought of 
the voyage, and the strange new life upon which 
he was to enter, and there was so much joy in the 
prospect of seeing his father, and being a help and 
comfort to him that his disappointment at not 
being able to be an officer was almost forgotten. 
One thing only made him sad — that he must leave 
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all his kind friends at Yale Moir behind him, and 
of one thing only was he afraid — that left to him- 
self as he would be in religious matters for the 
future, he might forget or oreak his good resolu- 
tions, take up a lower standard of right, and in- 
stead of helping others forward, lag behind himself. 

He had oeen confirmed the autumn before, and 
the grace of Confirmation time had been sealed hj 
partaking of the highest Christian privilege, the 
Eucharistic feast. How glad he felt now that this 
had been the case, how thankfully he knelt for the 
last time before the altar in the little Church at 
Vale Moir to receive that Food from Heaven which 
was to make him strong to do and bear. This was 
on a Sunday : the next day he was to start for 
London, and a few days more would see him on his 
way to the far African shores. 

In the warm stillness of that Sunday evening, 
Mr. Merivale, Sibyl, and Brian took one last stroll 
together across the common. * Sunday lights and 
summer airs' combined to throw a softened beauty 
over the whole pleasant landscape, aud a corre- 
sponding hush was on the hearts of the trio. From 
the orphanage came the sound of the sweet voices of 
the children, singing their Evening Hymn before 
retiring to rest, and there was a gentle hum of talk 
from the various knots of villagers, whom the fine 
evening had tempted to linger a little on their way 
home from Church ; but Sibyl and Brian were un- 
usually silent, and the Vicar not much more 
talkative. 

There was a short discussion on the possibility of 
Brian's riding over to Albert's Town occasionally 
for the Sunday services : then a few shyly expressed 
fears on his part, lest he should go wrong for want 
of the help of various kinds which he had had 
hitherto, met by a little kindly advice and en- 
couragement from Mr. Merivale; and then, the 
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cburch clock struck half-past eight, and it was time 
to separate. Brian was to start so very early the next 
morning that this good-night was to include the 
final good-bye : he had already bidden adieu to Mrs. 
Merivale, Mildred, and Philip, and had felt sorry 
then, but it was much harder to say good-bye to 
Mr. Merivale and Sibyl, whom, next to his father, 
he loved better than any people in the world. He 
kept turning back for more last words, till at 
length he descried his uncle coming in search of him, 
and then tore himself away, the Vicar's earnest 
" Q-OD bless you" ringing in his ears. And Sibyl, 
when taking her father's arm she turned homeward, 
was glad of the gathering darkness to hide her face, 
but as they stood in the Vicarage porch, waiting for 
the opening of the door, she drew his head down to 
her and whispered, " I have you, papa ;" as if in that 
thought there was comfort even for the sorrow of 
parting with her old friend and playmate. 

The days seemed to pass rather slowly when 
Brian was gone. Mr. Branscombe went up to 
London with him, to see him off, showing really fa- 
therly kindness in the arrangements he made for 
his welfare ; though, when he returned to Vale Moir, 
he indulged in periodical growls at his own folly 
in letting the boy go, and at what he still persisted 
in calling " the obstinacy" with which Brian had 
adhered to his resolution of going out to his father. 
Then, in another minute, he would pass to a warm 
encomium upon him as " a capital fellow," " a very 
promising lad indeed," "firm, and high-principled, 
and wonderfully improved in the last few years ;" — 
from all which it might be conjectured that his pro- 
fessed displeasure was merely a cloak to hide the 
real grief which he had felt on parting with his 
nephew. 

A diversion from regrets for the loss of Brian 
soon came in the shape of the arrival from India of 
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Harold's father and mother : the former a handsome 
elderly man, very like what Harold would be at his 
age, with a great amount of judicial dignity in his 
manner, and a deep sonorous voice : the latter a 
bright, bonnie, caressing little woman, whose live- 
liness not even long residence in India had availed 
to tone down. 

They brought with them their youngest child, 
the only one, except Harold, who had survived in- 
fancy ; a slender, fair little mortal, with restless 
grey eyes, which seemed to take note of everything, 
and a sharp precocious little tongue, which already 
knew how to make its comments dreaded. Harold 
was not at once inspired with any sentiment of 
brotherly regard for this small juvenile ; he looked 
upon him as somewhat of a nuisance, and considered 
him outrageously spoiled, as indeed he was, though 
not so much by the sunny sweet-spoken mamma as 
by the steraer-seemng father. 

Mrs. Branscombe was sorely disappointed when 
she found how little Mr. and Mrs. Nugent seemed to 
care for her good, handsome, clever Harold, in com- 
parison with the affection they lavished on the odd, 
plain, little individual who announced himself to 
everybody as " Master Frederick Lionel Nugent," 
and would not hear of being addressed by his pet 
name of " Freddy" except by his papa and mamma. 
And she could scarcely listen with patience when 
Mrs. Nugent, pressing Freddy in a fond embrace, 
and smiling sweetly all the time, observed that " she 
was sadly afraid Harold had a cold heart, his man- 
ner was so extremely undemonstrative, and he 
seemed so indifferent to his dear little brother." 

" He*s jealous," said Freddy sharply, " he doesn't 
like any one to be made a fuss about but himself;" 
and the remark, though a mere conjecture on 
Freddy's part, was not very far from the truth. 

Harold would have scorned to admit that he, a 
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young man of one-and-twentj, was jealous of a child 
of seven years old, and he told himself that it was 
only regret at seeing bis brother so badly brought 
up which made him feel so uncomfortable when he 
was requested to give up his seat by his mother's side, 
because " dear Freddy always liked to sit next her," 
and was cheated out of an anticipated walk with 
his father by " dear Freddy's" taking it into his 
head that Mr. Nugent should accompany him to 
a toyshop at North Lyon. But he was as much 
perturbed and irritated as so serene a person could 
be, and his pride suffered a continual petty martyr- 
dom which was difficult enough to bear, though 
perhaps rather wholesome for him in the end. 

Mrs. Nugent took a great fancy to Sibyl, and 
insisted on Freddy's being civil to her ; and Sibyl 
on her side could not help being attracted by the 
unfailing pleasantness of this bright little woman, 
who never appeared conscious of disagreeables, and 
took Freddy's teazing, Mrs. Branscombe's com- 
plaints, and Harold's displeased looks, all with the 
same imperturbable good humour. The Nugents 
were anxious to settle in the neighbourhood, and 
whilst they were looking out for a house, Mrs. Nu- 
gent began to make herself at home in the parish, 
requesting leave to ' take her darling boy to see the 
dear little infant school children,' and volunteering 
all possible assistance to the vicar in his parochial 
charities, especially in the way of money, which she 
distributed with a generous hand. She did not al- 
together like Mrs. Merivale, whose impassivenesB 
of manner was now more remarkable than ever, 
but she thought the vicar ' charming,' Mildred * the 
most wonderfully good, devoted, beautiful creature,' 
and Sibyl * a sweet original little darling, so de- 
lightfully simple and naive.' 

She expressed great regret* that Brian had de- 
parted before she came to Yale Moir, avowed a 
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Strong preference for Irishmen, and encouraged 
Sibyl to tell her of all his drolleries, showing an 
especially mischievous amusement in hearing of the 
jokes 01 which her dignified son had been the 
victim. 

Philip, who had returned to school afber the mid- 
summer holidays, came home for a few days at 
Michaelmas, and received an invitation to spend 
one day at Mr. Branscombe's, for Master Preddy'e 
special delectation. Phil felt rather insulted at 
being expected to make himself companionable to 
such a very small boy, but he was curious to see 
whether, as he expressed it, ' the child had anything 
in him,' and accordingly presented himself one 
morning at Mr. Branscombe's door and inquired 
for Master Frederick. 

His coming was joyfully hailed by Harold, who 
was undergoing what he esteemed a perfect penance 
at Ereddy's hands, that young gentleman having 
insisted on forming a coach out of several chairs, in 
which his brother was to be inside passenger, and 
though Harold had stipulated to be allowed to read 
a book the while, he found it simply impossible to 
do so, such a chatter and clatter did the little coach- 
man keep up, and so frequent were the upsets and 
general interruptions. 

Phil was soon installed in Harold's place, but he 
found the part of inside passenger too quiet and 
unexciting, and seating himself by Freddy's side 
on the imaginary coachbox, smoked an imaginary 
cigar, and proceeded to enact the character of an 
imaginary fast young man. Mrs. !N'ugent from her 
worktable, and Harold from his seat by the window, 
watched with silent amusement the proceedings of 
the children, observing with some surprise the ori- 
ginal nature of their conversation. 

'* I am glad to think what a benighted country 
you came from, because it is some excuse for your 
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staring at me in sucli an ungentlemanly manner/' 
was Philip's quiet remark, as the sharp inquisitive 
eyes of his little companion scanned every line of 
his face and figure. 

" I'm Master Frederick Lionel Nugent, and I 
won't be spoken to in that manner," returned 
Freddy, drawing up his head, and trying to look 
dignified. 

" Oh, indeed," said Philip mildly, "perhaps you 
won't object to my addressing you as Master 
F. L. IN". P In this bustling nineteenth century 
we can't afford to spend time on such long names." 

" Are you a mad boy ?" inquired Freddy, startled 
at the gravity with which Phil delivered himself of 
this precocious remark. 

" Jfo, my dear," replied Phil, with patronizing 
gentlesess, " I am happy to inform you that I pos- 
sess ' mens sana, in corpore sano,' which, as doubt- 
less your youthful mind has not yet applied itself 
to the study of the learned languages, I shall be 
delighted to explain to you, means ' a sound mind 
in a sound body.' My intellect, naturally pro- 
found, has been enlarged by an intimate acquaint- 
ance with those strikingly talented works the Eton 
Latin Grammar and Exercises, and strengthened 
by a severe application to the various branches of 
anthmetic, you see, therefore — " 

Phil's eloquence was brought to an untimely 
conclusion by the coach coming to an upset : an 
incident which in no way discomposed him, though 
ia falling he received rather a severe blow on the 
head. *'Such is life," he calmly remarked, as 
Freddy danced round him in elfish triumph at the 
mischance. 

"Since when have you become such a philo- 
sopher, Phil P" inquired Harold, smiling. 

•* Since you left off being one," returned Philip 
slyly. " I wish to show you how a great mind can 
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comport itself under adverse oircumstaDces. The 
small malice of an insignificant infant shall not call 
up a frown to my brow." 

^* Is that me you call an insignificant infant F" 
demanded Ereddy, whose dance was becoming one 
of fury rather than of fun. 

"If the cap fits, wear it," said Phil, with a 
roguish smile, " but it might be as well perhaps 
to leave ofi* compliments, and re-ascend our coach- 
box.'' 

" You're a naughty, savage, disagreeable boy," 
said Freddy angrily, " I Xrwow you're a naughty boy, 
else why wouldn't your papa let you take a walk 
with us yesterday, when mamma asked you ?" 

Poor Phil coloured up to the roots of his hair 
at this ungenerous speech, but he did not attempt 
to deny the inference which Freddy had drawn ; 
he stood with his curly head hung down in abashed 
silence, although the ofience for which the walk 
had been denied him was one far slighter than 
those which his little tormentor committed with 
impunity a dozen times a day. 

"Freddy, my love," said Mrs. Nugent in her 
silvery tones, " you must not be an unkind boy, 
my darling. Philip was only joking with you, and 
you should learn to bear a joke pleasantly." 

Harold said nothing, but if a look could have an- 
nihilated Freddy, his would certainly have done so. 

" Come," said sweet-tempered Phil, recovering 
his composure, and climbing up on the coach-box 
again ; ** let's leave off sparring, and make ourselves 
agreeable. Can you shoot with bows and arrows ? 
I've got such a stunning bow at home, that I'll 
show you if you'll come and see me." 

Freddy gradually allowed himself to be propiti- 
ated, and the two boys played together merrily 
enough for the rest of the day. 

When Philip took his departure that evening 
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Harold accompanied him aa far as the lodge gates, 
taking occasion to remark by the way, " Beally, 
Phil, I am very much obliged to you for being so 
goodnatured to that small brother of mine. I ex- 
pected every minute to see you lose patience." 

" Why, you see,*' said Philip, " he's such a chQd, 
one can't feel regularly put out with him, and I'm 
afraid I did tease him a little at first, so no wonder 
he got into a rage with me. He's not such a bad 
little chap after all, he's very generous with his 
marbles and toys and things ; he wanted to give 
me ever, so many, only of course I wouldn't take 
them." 

" But he's such a — ^no, I don't mean to abuse 
him, but I only wish he could be sent to a good 
strict school for a little while, to teach him how to 
behave himself." 

" Why don't you teach him ?" said Philip. 

'' I ? I wish I could, but he doesn't mind a word 
I say." 

** If you would be a little kinder to him — " hesi- 
tated Pbil, fearing lest the suggestion might be 
resented as an impertinence. " You're so jolly 
kind to me always, and I should have thought you 
would have been kinder still to little boys like 
Freddy." 

(Phil, though only eleven, regarded little boys 
as a distinct race, and was accustomed to consider 
himself quite a big fellow.) 

Harold merely laughed, but the hint was not 
quite lost upon nim, and after that day he relented 
a little towards Preddy, trying to speak to him in 
a tone of goodhumoured firmness instead of con- 
temptuous annoyance ; and soon reaped some small 
fruits of this forbearance in the more harmonious 
relations which sprang up between himself and this 
troublesome little personage. Freddy always spoke 
of Philip as the * mad boy,' but in reality liked him 

A A 
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very much, and was sorry when he went back to 
school ; there was even a latent feeling of regpeet 
in his eccentric little mind for this manly good- 
humoured schoolboy, who scorned to bully or to 
retaliate annoyances, and was so open and truthful 
in all his ways. 

Philip was sadly missed in his home, the house 
seemed so strangely silent without one of those 
merry boyish voices which had been used to make it 
echo with glee. Mrs. Merivale, patient and uncom- 
plaining, went through her daily duties with a calm- 
ness too intense for happiness, sometimes turning for 
solace to the sunny smiles of her " home daughter," 
as she had begun to call Sibyl, but more often 
sitting in silent thought, cased in the gentle, but 
almost impenetrable reserve which none but her 
husband could venture to break through. And 
Sibyl busied herself as usual, and took the passing 

Eleasures of each day with a glad grateful spirit, 
ut often found herself wishing for the relaxation 
of a game with merry, frolicsome Phil, or wonder- 
ing where Brian was, and what droll thing he would 
have found to say of this or that, and how he would 
have liked Harold's father and mother, and what 
precise nickname be would have hit upon as being 
most appropriate for that small eccentricity — Mas- 
ter Frederick Lionel Nugent. 



CHAPTER X. 

** Yet deem not but that bright and gifted souls 

To speed the GK)spel of salvation yearn, 

Where furthest earth extends, or ocean rolls, 

Where snows gleam cold, or torrid deserts bum. 

Our Tillage bells are sweet to hear : 

We love the aisles our Others trod ; 
'GPis pleasing task with brethren dear, 
To walk in £uth and fear of GtOD, 

But who shall seek through heathen land 

The wandering, wild, and scattered flock ? 
■ Shall gain with strong yet gentle hand. 

And build them on the Eternal Eock ? 
The noblest deed yet named in story 

Their thoughts must nerve, their hope must lead : 
Confessor's zeal and martyr's glory 

Must shine like stars above their head. 
And all their kindling hearts must own 

In joys of such career the jewels of their crown.' 

Rev. J. Pttckle. 



it 



" Mt little maid, I have something to say to you." 
Sibyl left off playing one of Mendelssohn's beauti- 
ful Lieder, and drew near to hearken; from the 
tone of her father's voice she divined that the 
something was of unusual import. 

" I have had a letter," began Mr. Merivale, '* but 
stay," he added, breaking off what he was about to 
say, '' show her the letter, mamma, and let us hear 
her unprejudiced opinion." 

With one hand lightly resting on her mother's 
shoiilder, and her head bent down so that tbe 
golden hair touched the black, Sibyl read the letter, 
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but with a feeling of unreality, as if it were not 
truly what it purported to be. First came the in- 
telligence, which was scarcely news to her, since 
she had heard it much talked about, that the large 
South African district of Orania was to be con- 
verted into a bishopric ; then the startling announce- 
ment that the writer had been empowered to offer 
this to Mr. Merivale. 

The words swam before Sibyl's eyes. " Is it 
true, papa ?" she faltered slowly. 

" Quite true, quite authentic — the letter is from 

the Bishop of . It was put into my hand a 

few hours ago as I was starting to go to the school. 
I need not reply to-night, nor, I suppose, need I 
give a positive answer to-morrow. I shall require 
time for thought and " — 

Prayer, Sibyl knew he meant, for indeed the 
matter was no light one, and could not be met by 
a hasty decision. 

" A missionary bishop," she said, meditatively, 
'' oh, papa, there is something in that idea to make 
one's heart glow ; and yet to leave this dear, dear 
place, where you are loved so, where you have done 
so much good — oh, papa, don't go," and she twined 
her arms round him. 

"Don't," she repeated, as no answer came. 
" Think what a happy home we have here, and what 
a safe one too : plenty of good real work, and yet 
all 80 peaceful." 

He did not immediately reply, but his face grew 
a little stern as he said, rather to himself than to 
her, 

" ' Even holy homes may hearts beguile, 
And mar God's work awhile.' " 

Her beseeching eyes drooped. ** I ought not to 
have said anything; you know best, papa,*' she 
answered meekly. 

" Nay, but 1 asked for your opinion, my darhng, 
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only what you have just urged suggests itself but too 
readily and temptingly. The time is long past since 
I had any wish to leave my peaceful home here, 
but still duty may call me forth, and I must not 
let any selfish considerations stand in the way. If I 
decide to go, Sibbie, will you be ready to come too ?" 

" "With you ? Yes, anywliere, papa." 

The words were almost whispered, but in Sibyl's 
upturned face was a look eloquent in its perfect 
love and trust, the outward symbol of a feeling 
which, raised to a higher object, might be the 
"Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him," 
of the faithful and loyal Job. 

" Sibyl has scarcely given us her true opinion 
yet," said Mrs. Merivale ; " her feelings spoke just 
now." 

" Hastily and inconsiderately, as they always do, 
mamma, but indeed I scarcely know what to say." 

*' Think what he would have said," sighed the 
mother, with an upward glance towards a portrait 
of Austin which hung over the chimney-piece. 

" Yes, indeed, how rejoiced he would have been, 
his wish fulfilled in a manner! Oh, mamma, do 
you remember the day when Cousin Margaret sang 
to us that glorious anthem, ' How beautiful upon 
the mountains?' — and what he said afterwards ?" 

Mrs. Merivale did remember well, for all the 
strange sweet sayings of her little son had been 
carefully treasured up in her heart : she dwelt on 
these reminiscences now, speaking of them with 
more composure than Mr. Merivale and Sibyl could 
command as they listened ; but suddenly her voice 
broke down, and tears, almost the first that Sibyl 
had ever seen her shed, began to flow forth irre- 
pressibly. 

" No, it is not the old grief, Austin," she said 
faintly, as her husband murmured some soothing 
words, " it is that the thought of a new life, some 
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fresh work to do, has broken the frozen dream in 
which I have been living all these months. But 
then, oh, those who have despised the tasks Ood 
gave them have no right to think themselves caOed 
to higher duties." 

There was a sharp pain in her voice, the pain of 
self-reproach, and Sibyl longed to caress and com- 
fort, but felt it was not for her to speak just then, 
and, silently rising, left the husband and wife to- 
gether. Though there was not, and never had been 
in her heart, a thought of blame to her mother, she 
partly divined the cause of this self-reproach, and had 
sometimes felt during the last few months, though 
scarcely owning it to herself, what a deep and dreary 
indifference to everything was concealed beneath 
the gentle, cold placidity of her mother's motiner. 
It had been tacitly acknowledged in the house that 
Austin was Mrs. Merivale's favourite child, and that 
his death would be a greater loss and grief to her 
than that of anyone but her husband : so all had mar- 
velled, and the warm-hearted impulsive Sibyl the 
most, to find how calmly she bore the shock when 
it came, and how much less apparent difference 
sorrow made in her than in Mr. Merivale. But 
while he had thrown himself with renewed energy 
and zeal into his duties, and while his love for his 
remaining children sprang forth afresh and more 
tenderly than ever, his wife had held aloof from 
all, turning with a sort of melancholy pride from 
attempts at sympathy, thankful for SibyPs cou- 
rageous cheerfulness, because it helped to cheer her 
husband, but for her own part not wishing to be 
cheered, not caring to believe in the brightness 
which life had yet in store for her. She did not 
seem to herself wanting in resignation, she thought 
her feeling was that of the Psalmist, *' I was dumb, 
I opened not my mouth, because Thou didst it,*' 
but she could not have added with him, ** In the 
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multitude of the sorrows that I had la my heart. 
Thy comforts have refreshed my soul," and she had 
forgotten duly to prize the many blessings still 
remaining to her. 

But now that her heart had sprung up at the 
thought of ** fresh fields and pastures new," of a 
life which, hard as it might be, she accounted 
blessed almost beyond all others, of a work to 
which her dead child's voice seemed to call her 
with irresistible force ; now she felt how cold and 
lifeless had been her spirit in the previous months, 
how half-hearted her performance — outwardly ac- 
curate enough — of her various duties, how un- 
thankful the temper which had made her shrink 
from the true warm love of her living children. 

And so the frozen dream was broken. 

For her mother's sake Sibyl began to wish that 
her father might accept the Oranian bishopric; 
and the remembrance occurred to her with pleasure 
that in this case she should soon see Brian again, 
and perhaps enjoy a good deal of his society, since 
Mr. O'Neill's farm was not far from Albert's Town, 
which was the principal place of the new diocese. 
But these seemed comparatively low and pitiful 
motives for wishing her father to accept such a 
fl;reat and solemn charge ; and Sibyl was angry with 
herself^ and heartily glad that the decision did not 
rest with her. 

She was not quite sure of her father's feelings till 
a day or two after, when he put into her hands the 
sermon which he had preached in behalf of missions 
on S. Luke's day, and which had just been printed 
at the request of those who had heard it. Then 
she saw how much his heart was in the cause, how 
intense was his yearning over ** them that sit in 
darkness," how noble he thought the missionary's 
calling, how well he considered their countless sa* 
crifioes repaid by the *'many won to righteoufk 
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ness," who but for them might have perished in 
heathen ignorance and vice. 

'*I did not know you felt like that about it, 
papa/' she said, as she returned the sermon to him. 
''Of course I knew you took great interest in 
missions, but not that it was so very near your 
heart." 

" That is what I said before I knew I should 
be called to this work," he replied. "Do you 
think I ought to fail from it now r Would not my 
own words condemn me P" 

" But Yale Moir, papa, it seems hard to abandon 
it ; the people love you so, your influence does them 
so much good." 

" My influence, dear child ; you think too much of 
that ; there are many many clergymen who will do 
the work here better than I have done, and any real 
goodness that there is among the people will spread 
and grow, and God will watch over it when I am 
thousands of miles away." 

Sibyl was silent, .and presently he continued : 
" I have not sought or in any way desired to leave 
this place. I could have been well content to re- 
main here all my life, but if I am called to a more 
difficult charge — ? And remember there is no temp- 
tation in a worldly point of view to accept this 
bishopric ; I am much better off here, speaking in 
a worldly sense, than I can be as Bishop of Orania ; 
so that there is not as much room for doubt of my 
own motives as if I were offered a wealthier and 
more comfortable station." 

Sibyl looked as if she thought there would not 
have been much room for doubt of his motives m 
any case ; she came near and said tearfully, " Papa, 
you make me ashamed, I am so stupid, I never 
feel things rightly till you show me how, only it 
doesn't matter ; I mean I will try not to be any 
hindrance, whatever you decide will be right, 
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I know: and if I can be any help you will let 
me." 

** Of course ; there will be plenty for us all to 
do ; but, my child," looking up and observing the 
sad face she wore, " don't fancy it a crime to have 
been grieved at the first thoughts of leaving your 
pleasant home here, and don't think it doesn't 
matter to me what you feel." 

" I'm very like a cat," said Sibyl smiling rather 
comically through her tears ; *' I can't bear to go 
away from the place where I have lived all my life. 
But indeed I was thinking most of you, papa ; only 
now I see that it will make you happier to go to 
Orania : for though it will not be so comfortable 
or pleasant there, you will be able to do more work 
for God." 

And then there came a light into her face, such 
as had shone there on that day long ago when her 
father read to her about Vincent de Paul, and she 
added earnestly, " Papa, you will have the honour 
of giving up something for our Lobd. Oh, I am 
glad ! I can give up my little share quite willingly 
now. That is nothing, I know, and I can do no- 
thing ; but yoUy oh papa, perhaps you may help to 
make His kingdom come !" 

Sibyl no longer doubted what her father's de- 
cision would be, and she had judged right : after 
careful consideration and consultation with the 
friends he most trusted, he accepted the bishopric. 

When this was settled, other questions arose, the 
most important concerning Mildred. Mildred's 
first thought was that she must accompany her 
parents wherever they went, but then what would 
become of the orphanage, and her other charities ? 
Her money chiefiy came to her from the produce 
of lands in Yale Moir, and the neighbourhooa, which 
had been owned by her grandfather, so she had a 
tie to the place beyond that of being the vicar's 
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daughter. A good many of the villagers were her 
tenants, and she also possessed several small streets 
in North Lyon, the wretched inhabitants of which 
she had been trying, with the assistance of their 
rector, to aid and benefit, both by improving the 
ventilation and general comfort of their houses, and 
bv helping them to stock their little gardens, to 
clothe their children, and send them to school, &c« 
Closely as she kept under her parent's sheltering 
wing, and rigidly as she refrained from making any 
display of her charities, she was reallv doing a 
great deal ; and Mr. Fane, the overworked rector 
of North Lyon, regarded her as his most generous 
and useful adherent. He was in terrible dismay 
at the thought of her going to Africa, leaving her 
property as then it must be left, in the hands of 
an agent, who could not be expected to take half 
as much interest in the people as she had done ; 
and Miss AUeyne was, if possible, in still direr dis- 
tress at the notion of her forsaking her little flock 
at the orphanage. So though it could never be 
clearly ascertained from whom the doubt first 
emanated, there came to be a sort of feeling that 
Mildred's accompanying her family to Orania, was 
not such a matter of course as it had appeared at 
first sight, and that it might perhaps be her duty 
to take up her quarters at the orphanage, and under 
Miss Alleyne's protection and guidance, continue 
her labours of love among the poor of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mrs. Merivale shrank very much from this no- 
tion — to part from this gentle, loving, dutiful 
daughter, seemed almost top hard a sacrifice, but 
Philip, who was in high glee at the idea of *' going 
among the savages," one day remarked bluntly, 
" "Why, mamma, if some gentleman were to come 
and ask Millie to marry him, you wouldn't say you 
couldn't spare her, so why can't you spare her to 
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the orphans and the poor people?" And the 
words struck deep, deeper than Philip guessed or 
meant. 

" When my Master took one child from me, I 
begrudged him, shall I not give up the other will- 
ingly if it is His will and for His service ?" So 
she reasoned with herself, and when next Mildred 
came to her with the appealing *' Mamma, advise 
me ; I will do whatever you tell me ; whatever you 
wish," she answered very low, " It must not be as 
I wish, dear Millie, it must be as seems most right, 
even if that should part us." 

And in a little while more it was decided that 
Mildred should remain at Yale Moir. 

The next question was about Philip. Several 
friends, among whom was Mr. Branscombe, recom- 
mended his being left at school in England, and 
thought it ** highly unadvisable " that a boy of that 
age shoidd be taken to a country where education 
was proverbially a difficulty, but Mr. Merivale 
thought Philip's book learning of less importance 
than the developement of his character, and feared 
that the loss of home-influence would prove seriously 
injurious to him. " "Why he's a very good boy, and 
has got on very well at school hitherto, hasn't he P" 
urged Mr. Branscombe. ** Yes, very fairly ; but 
what will you say when I tell you that though in 
the main a good boy himself, he is the chosen friend 
of all the naughtiest boys in the school P" replied 
Mr. Merivale. '* Phil has a positive taste for naugh- 
tiness — not wickedness, but one only too easily 
glides into the other — and knowing this, I dare 
scarcely trust him for long together away from my 
own eye." 

Phil himself pleaded earnestly against being left 
at school, and promised to be and do all that was 
desired of him, if only he might go with his father. 
** I'll set an example to the savages ; you see if I 
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don't, papa/' said he, ''and you can get Bome 
clergyman to teach me, and I'll engage to learn 
twice as much as ever I did at school ; and as for 
people saying you won't have time to attend to me, 
why if you see me doing anything you don't like, 
you need only just give me a little nod, papa, and I 
will promise to mind it as much as if it were the 
biggest rowing in the world." 

" Well, then, you must take care not to do what 
I ' don't like ' quite so often as you do now, Philip^ 
or I shall have to be always nodding, and get the 
character of being a Chinese mandarin in dis- 

fuise," was Mr. Merivale's laughing rejoinder, but 
^hilip's pleadings had their effect, and it was de- 
cided that he should go to Orania. 

Mr. Merivale determined on taking the elder 
Philip, Mr. Cortis, as his chaplain ; and Mr. Gar- 
stone, to whom a warm climate had been recom- 
mended, as his only chance of regaining health, 
declared his belief that Orania would prove quite 
as beneficial to him as Madeira or the south of 
Prance, and offered his services to his late Vicar 
as a missionary. 

The living of Vale Moir was in the gift of the 
Wynne family, and Sir Marcus consulted Mr. 
Merivale in the choice of his successor. There was 
a certain elderly clergyman of the name of Wynne, 
very little known to Sir Marcus, though claiming 
cousinship with him, who had done patiently and 
thoroughly the hard duties of an East London 
curacy for five-and-twenty years, and on him Mr. 
Merivale who knew him well, and honoured him 
greatly, fixed as the fittest person to succeed him 
at Vale Moir. He had no children, but an elderly 
wife a great invalid, as unobtrusively good and 
earnest as himself, and so full of motherly kindness 
and compassion towards all that were poor and suf- 
fering, that Mildred who loved her much, and had 
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fiometimes stayed with her, had named her *'la 
bonne mire des pauvres." 

When the time came for Mr. Merivale to be 
consecrated Bishop, he went up to London, taking 
with him his wife and children who were naturally 
desirous of being present at the service. 

That day was marked as one of the happiest and 
yet most solemn of Sibyl's life. Never could she for- 
get the image of her father as he knelt there, clothed 
in his. white rochet, humbly taking on him the 
episcopal vows, as one who esteemed himself " truly 
called to the work and ministry of a bishop.*' 

Oh how her heart hung upon his words, as one by 
one were demanded of him the promises to believe in 
and teach the Holy Scriptures, to withstand and con- 
vince gainsayers, to drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrine, to show himself in all things an 
example of good works, to set forward quietness, 
love and peace among all men, to show himself 
gentle, and be merciful for C heist's sake to all 
poor and needy people ; and his voice, not loud, but 
clear and firm, rang out the changes on that key- 
note of stedfast resolve and assured &ith, " I will 
so do, by the help of God/' 

That was to be his strength in his strange new 
life, his arduous and as yet untried duties ; *^ the 
help of God." No fear that he should faint or 
fail while that was his dependence ; if God was for 
him, who could be against him ? 

Lowly Sibyl bowed her head, while the prayer 
arose that he might be " a wise and faithful ser- 
vant," and at last " might be received into ever- 
lasting joy," awe-struck she held her breath while 
the consecrating words were spoken ; entranced 
she listened to the touching exhortation, " Hold 
up the weak, heal the sick, bind up the broken, 
bring again the outcasts, seek the lost." There 
was no room in her heart now for any regret for what 
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he had given up, it was filled with joy and thank- 
fulness for the new powers given to him, the new 
blessing which had crowned him. 

The influence of that day seemed to hallow the 
commoner cares and interests of the months that 
followed. The needs of his diocese obliged the 
new bishop to appeal to the sympathy and charily 
of English churchmen in its behalf, and while much 
was said and written of the Bishop of Orania's 
eloquence, and crowds flocked to hear him as he 
passed from town to town, some few came for> 
ward nobly with such assistance as would enable 
him to build churches and schools, and establish 
missionaries in many parts of the wide territory 
entrusted to his care. Among these was Mr. 
Branscombe, who though he had never before ap- 
peared to take much interest in the subject of 
missions now entered very heartilv into his friend's 
plans, and proved the sincerity of his sympathy by 
the gift of a thousand pounds ; merely observing^ 
" that if it could go towards a church or school, or 
anything in poor O'Neill's neighbourhood he should 
be glad, as he knew it would please Brian." 

He was one of the many who grieved at the 
Merivales' departure from Vale Moir, and thought 
that no new vicar could be to them the same as 
the old, but he readily promised to give his support 
to Mr. Wynne, and Mrs. Branscombe who had 
at first been much scandalized at Mildred's deter- 
mination to remain behind, was at length touched 
by her evident grief and patient self-devotion, and 
engaged to do all that she could to assist and cheer 
her. 

The last evening that the Merivales spent at 
Vale Moir was passed at the orphanage, where 
Mildred was now regularly installed. The children 
hung round Mr. Merivale, who though regarded by 
them with respectful awe as a bishop, or rather the 
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bishop par excellence^ was still their very kind 
friend, and much loved by them all. He gathered 
them together in the oratory, and after addressing 
to them a few simple yet striking words of admo- 
nition and encouragement, himself read their usual 
evening prayer ; then he gave them the blessing, 
that most beautiful legacy of peace and love, and 
with the holy words still lingering in their ears, 
they withdrew to their rooms and left the bishop 
and his family together. 

It was a sad hour for Mildred, as they all circled 
round the fire for the last time, and her head 
rested as it might not hope to rest again for years, 
on her mother's shoulder. But the words spoken 
then were such as she loved to recall, and evermore 
her Other's blessing seemed to overshadow her new 
home and its inmates. 

The morrow might have been described in the 
words of the old romance ; 

''Thane w^ped alle both olde and yonge^ 
They made a carefidle departjnge, 
And sythene they went their way." 

Their way, far across the ocean, far away from 
the village where so many happy years had been 
passed, from the woods which had so ofben echoed 
to the mirthful chime of Brian's and Sibyl's voices, 
from the quiet churchyard where a small green 
mound and a simple cross marked the last earthly 
resting-place of the child Austin. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

" So others shall 
Take patience, labour, to their heart and hand 
From thy hand and thy heart, and thy brave cheer^ 
And GrOD*s grace fructify through thee to alL 
The least flower, with a brimming cup may stand. 
And share its dewdrop with another near. 

Elizabeth Babbett BBOWHnra. 

It is Christmas day, but there is no snow; no 
glistening hoUj, no Christmas bells, no gay groups 
of carol- singers : the sun is shining hotly down 
upon a range of undulating hills which stretch oat 
for miles and miles, with no church-spire, no lordly 
mansion to be seen far or near, only two farmlike 
looking buildings; one on the hill-side, one in a 
grassy dale, with a few rough " wattle and daub" 
huts scattered around them. 

The aspect of the whole scene is unhomelike, un- 
English ; the trees, all of which are in full leafage, 
are not English trees ; the flowers which blossom 
un-Christmas like around the verandah of the farm- 
house in the valley are not English flowers: it 
would be strange if they were, for this is a part of 
the South African territory which, to readers of 
this story, is known as Orania, though it cannot be 
found under that name in the map. 

The valley farm is Mr. O'Neill's, and to that a 
young rider is now directing his way; both his 
horse and he are weary, but he presses on, for it w 
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towards eFening, and he does not; wish to be late 
for the Christmas dinner. 

As he draws up at the house-door, a little girl 
rushes out with eager welcome. ** Oh, Brian, Brian, 
I am so glad you are come back. Mr. O'Neill 
thinks the men will be here in half-an-hour, and I 
want you to see if I've made the garlands right, 
and Patrick says I've talked his head off, and be 
thinks he's made the table look as if the good people^ 
had been dancing over it." 

« Softly, Bridget," said Brian, « don't talk my 
head off too, or we will be all non-compos together. 
I'll come indoors as soon as I've taken Shamrock 
round to the stable, and I've got some famous news 
for you ; but I must see to him first, he's had a 
hard day's work, poor fellow !" 

Without replying, Bridget followed Brian to the 
stable, silently watched him unsaddle his horse, and 
give it its food ; and then, as he was turning away, 
encircled him with her fat arms, asking, " Brian, 
tell me, have you been very happy to-day ? wasn't 
it very nice to be at Church ?" 

" You wouldn't need to ask if you had ever been 
there, you poor little thing," he answered compas- 
sionately ; " I was at an evening service yesterday, 
I just got into Albert's Town in time, and this 
morning it was the Holy Communion at eight 
o'clock ; I couldn't stop for the later services, as it 
would have prevented my being back here in time." 

Bridget's intelligent grey eyes regarded him with 
a sort of wondering awe : he had been so lately in 
Church, had knelt so lately at the holy Table, — the 
fact seemed to invest him with a kind of sanctity, 
to make him something different from her. 

" Wouldn't I be better if I went to Church P" 
she asked sorrowfully. " I ^id read in the Prayer 
Book this morning, but papa was so cross all the 

* FairieB. 
B B 



ther hard on ChriatmaB Dav. He's gone a^ 
two or three days now, ao I ehall have a I 
and Mr. O'Neill saye I may spend my time 
I am good." 

" Of courae you may ; and, Bridget, I ba' 
gloriouB news for you. I heard in Albert'i 
to-day that Orania is to be made into a Bit 
and who do you think ia to be the Bishop 
Mr. Merivale I That ie to say, Mr. Bodney I 
got letters from England, saying that the Bi 
had been offered to Mr. Menvale, and I feel 
he has accepted it aa if I knew it for certain 
what a jolly Bishop he will be ! There, 
stare ; of course by jolly I mean good, and ai 
and perhaps you may see Sibyl ; and oh, I 
perhaps Mr. Merivde may get a Churc 
somewhere near ua, and then you can 
Church." 

Bridget gave a leap into the air, and clap 
hands. She knew all about the Mema 
Brian was never tired of talking to her of 
partly to amuse the poor lonely little gir), p 
relieve his own warm feelings. Bridget's 
was the owner of the farm on the hill : he hi 
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young wife, who soon after died, leaving a child of 
three years old to the care of the worldly-minded, 
sour-tempered father. But the child was a hright, 
sturdy, independent, little thing, and grew and 
prospered spite of the small care taken of her. 
Mr. O'Neill had been very kind to her, albeit he 
was not on good terms with Captain Stanway ; but 
it was not till Brian came that she knew what 
happiness meant. 

He was not greatly taken with her at first, for 
she was rough and rude, and provokingly naughty, 
very unlike his former experiences of girlhood, and 
without any of the pretty winsomeness which some- 
times makes even madcap children so attractive ; but 
ere a few days had passed he began to pity her, 
and pity extended gradually into toleration and 
even affection. She was more like a little boy than 
a little girl, and he sometimes treated her as such, 
patronizing and snubbing her by turns, but at 
other times the old chivalrous feeling for anything 
bearing the name of woman, even a little hop-o'-my 
thumb of ten years old, came over him, and he tried 
courteously and kindly to* make Bridget conscious 
of her feminine rights and duties. Of duty of any 
sort she had very little idea, far less even than he 
when he first went to Vale Moir. She had a Bible, 
and read in it on Sundays ; but had no notion that 
she was to take its teaching as her rule of life, and 
generally, as she honestly confessed, "read the 
story part," and passed over the precepts as meant 
for grown-up people. The beautiful Gospel history 
indeed made a deep impression on her, and dwelt 
in her mind as something more true and real than 
anything else in the world ; but that the perfectly 
holy life there described was meant as a pattern 
for her had never dawned upon her imagination. 
She had not got a Prayer Book, for her father ar- 
gued " if there was no Church to go to, what was 
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the use of a Church Prayer Book P" And the only 
religious works she possessed were a book of hymns 
expressive of Christian faith and contrition, but to 
her utterly unintelligible ; and the " Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress/* which she regarded as a bona fide story, 
without troubling herself about its inner meaning. 

Brian, astonished and shocked at her ignorance, 
presented her with a Church Catechism ; and, in a 
half-shy but very earnest manner explained to her 
his notions on the subject of faith and duty. It 
was droll and yet touching to see the eagerness 
with which the poor untaught child received the 
instructions of her very youthful preceptor ; but he 
could not always make her see that because such 
and such a thing was right she was bound to do it, 
and he occasioually wound up a lecture on the 
Christian virtues of meekness, patience, gentleness, 
and self-control, by getting very angry, and telling 
her " it was no use his talking to her, if she didn't 
mean to mind what he said." But on the whole 
he was very patient and very kind ; and even in 
the six or seven weeks that he had been at Orania, 
Bridget had learned a good deal from him, and 
had been put in the way of learning a good deal 
for herself. 

" I must make haste and finish learning the Cate- 
chism so as to know it quite perfect by the time 
the Bishop comes,*' said she, as they went into the 
house together. 

" To be sure ; and oh, Bridget, do try and be like 
a lady, or what will Mrs. Merivale think of you ?*' 
said Brian, who had carefully impressed upon her 
that Mrs. Merivale was a type of all lady-like 
perfection. 

Bridget laughed, and slipping from him, danced 
into the large paperless, curtainless, and carpet- 
less room, where Mr. 0*Neill sat reading, and 
cried out, " Mrs. Merivale and Sibyl are coming I 
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and Brian says, I'm to be like a lady ! If they 
wait till I'm that, they'll never come at all." 

Mr. O'Keill, a slight, handsome man, with a 
profusion of dark hair faintly tinged with grey, 
and eyes as blue but not as bright as Brian's, looked 
up in amazement, exclaiming, " Mrs. Merivale 
coming here, did you say ?" But then he caught 
sight of his son, and added, with an air of joyful 
relief, ** Ah ! is it you, Brian ? Welcome back, 
my boy, we're all to wrongs again, as usual ; and, 
between Bridget and Patrick, I have scarcely had 
a quiet moment since you left the house." 

" Aunt Isabella used to say she never had a 
quiet moment when I was in the house; I'll be 
proud to tell her that you only complain of want of 
quiet when I'm out of it," said Brian, smiling. 
" I'll turn to and see what I can do to set things 
to rights in a minute. But oh, father, I've heard 
something so delightful!" and he proceeded to 
repeat the news which he had heard in Albert's 
Town. 

Mr. O'Neill listened and sympathised, though 
not quite warmly enough to satisfy his son, for 
present cares were pressing on him. " I want you 
to see if Patrick has laid the table right," he said ; 
" it looks very different from what my table used to 
be in old times," and he sighed. 

" It's for different company," said Brian, gaily ; 
"but, for my part, I think it looks very well, and 
whatever the table is we will have a very jolly 
evening. If only Patrick hasn't spoilt the plum- 
puddings ! He vowed he could make them better 
than any female cook in existence." 

" Oh he told me they were * comin' on beautiful,' 
when last I ran into the kitchen," said Bridget ; 
** he let me peep into the pot, but I couldn't see 
anything for the steam, so he gave me some sweet- 
meat to make up." 
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" I daresay," said Brian ; " but I don't approve 
of raids into the kitchen, so be pleased to seat your- 
self here, Mrs. Brigitta, and leave Patrick to mind 
his own affairs." 

" The pudding isn't all his affair," said Bridget, 
pouting ; " he can't eat it all up himself, Vm going 
to have some of it too." 

" And then it will be your affair sure enough," 
replied Brian, goodhumouredly ; " but while it's in 
the pot it's Patrick's. Come, don't look dismal ; I 
want you to make some nosegays, a big one for the 
centre of the table, and a little one for my button- 
hole. You've done the garlands capitally.'* 

Bridget, pleased with the compliment, glanced 
with well- satisfied eyes towards ner handiwork, a 
sort of double garland running all across the room, 
and caught up to the raftered ceiling at intervals. 
The blue flowers of the Plumbago, and the queer 
yellow blossoms of the sugar-bush, were tastefully 
mingled with scarlet heath, and the dark glossy 
leaves of the Caffre tree ; the graceful Caffre briony 
twined in and out among the flowers, and great 
bunches of the Knysna lily concealed the nails with 
which the garlands were attached to the ceiling. 
Altogether the effect was very beautiful, and Brian 
suspected that Mr. O'Neill's taste had guided the 
little weaver in her arrangements. He set her to 
work to compile some bouquets from a heap of 
lovely flowers which lay neglected on a chair ; and 
then, regardless of his own fatigue, set about put- 
ting the room tidy, " making everything shipshape," 
as he termed it, in preparation for the expected 
guests, who were no other than the men employed 
on the farm. 

He had heard with dismay from his father, that 
the last Christmas-day had been spent by them in 
a jollification, which had produced some intem- 
perance, and finally led to a fight between the 
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Irish and the Caffre herdsmen. The elder of the 
two Macdonalds, on whom he had counted as main- 
tainors of order, had married, and set up farming 
on his own account, and the younger had not suffi- 
cient authority to be able to put down disorders 
among the other men. Mr. O'Neill disapproved, 
but thought such things inevitable, and shrugged 
his shoulders over them, instead of setting to work 
to prevent them, and until Brian came no one 
had thought of trying the effect of preventive 
measures. But he was fully determined that the 
festival should never again be so profaned, and had 
prevailed on his father to invite all the men to a 
Christmas feast, which, conducted under their mas- 
ter's eye, would be sure to pass off peaceably, and 
at the same time might be productive of pleasure 
to all parties. 

Mr. O'Neill was not hopeful on this latter score. 
" I hope the men'll enjoy themselves," he said, 
" but I doubt if they know the happy medium be- 
tween solemnity and uproariousness, and if they 
take to the latter alternative I don't know what 
we will do with them. The old barons seemed to 
find feasting with their retainers a simple matter 
enough, but in these modern times people are so 
different, and moreover, they had not Caffres to 
deal with." 

" No, the sitting down to dinner with darkies 
was not dreamt of in their philosophy, but we will 
trust to ' the spectre of the salt ' to keep the men 
in their place, just as the veritable saltcellar did 
the retainers of old ; and you know we have some- 
times agreed that a Caffre when on his best be- 
haviour is a very pleasant, gentlemanly sort of 
fellow." 

" Tes, I am positively more afraid of what our 
own poor fellows may do. But it is your scheme 
and I trust it all to you," said Mr. O'Neill with a 
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sort of " wash-my-hands-of-it " air, though in his 
secret heart he had a certain agreeable conviction 
that his son's plans always turned out well. 

A tramp of feet announced the approach of tiie 
" company," and Bridget, heedless of Brian's com- 
mands, made a final raid into the kitchen to pro- 
claim the fact to Patrick and see if the dinner woe 
ready. Brian only waited to welcome the men, 
and then ran after her, captured her, administered 
a very decided, though brief reproof, and brought 
her back to the apartment which was dining-room, 
drawing-room, and sitting-room in one ; telling her 
that she was to be the little queen of the evening, 
but must set her subjects an example of good be- 
haviour, on peril of being instantly dethroned if 
she relapsed into naughtiness. 

The dinner proved highly successful, Patrick's 
plum-puddings were acknowledged .as a perfect 
triumph of culinary skill, and due credit was given 
to Brian, who had foraged for the materials through 
all the shops or rather stores of Albert's Town. 
The " spectre of the salt " proved quite sufficient 
to prevent the respectful friendliness of the guests 
from degenerating into anything like free-and-easy 
behaviour, but at the same time they were not 
troubled with any mauvaise honte, and ate, drank, 
and enjoyed themselves with right good will. Mr. 
O'Neill warmed into liveliness and became the 
agreeable, pleasant-mannered host of Brian's early 
remembrance ; Brian himself was in his glory, full 
of anecdote, wit, and mirth ; and Bridget, slightly 
extinguished at first by his reproof, revived under 
the influence of the plum-pudding and the general 
merriment, and was very happy without being too 
demonstrative. 

Young Macdonald, a tall, powerful-looking man 
with a very bright sensible face, rose, and in a 
remarkably well-expressed speech proposed their 
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master's healthy which was responded to warmly 
by the other men. Brian's health was next drunk, 
with a cheer as deep and hearty as the " Skal ! 
skal !" of the Northmen, and his speech in acknow- 
ledgment of it was eloquent and loudly applauded. 
His fervently-expressed wish that such of his coun- 
trymen as were present might all be worthy of 
Ireland and make the name of Irishmen honoured 
in their new country was greeted with a chorus of 
assent, and a very audible ^' It's yourself that'll 
make it so, I'm thinking," from Patrick; while 
when he added, that to effect this their conduct 
must be sober, manly, and Christian, a few shame- 
faced looks testified to contrition for the disgrace- 
ful revels of the preceding Christmas. Yet he did 
not preach, for he remembered that he was a boy 
speaking to men, and had far too much generous 
and gentlemanly feeling to affect to treat them de 
haut en bos, because he was their superior in rank 
and cultivation. 

Very boyish he looked as he stood up with a 
glow in his face, his curly hair tossed aside from 
his forehead, and the old mingled gleam of fun and 
earnestness shining out from his frank eyes. But 
the noble heart, the brave will (purged from self- 
will,) the spirit undaunted by dif&culty were as 
strong in him as in any man among them all, and 
there was more than love, there was respect in the 
feelings of all towards him. The speeches were 
followed by some songs ; one or two of the men 
bad fine voices, and sang with much feeling some 
patriotic ditties, almost too touching in the ears of 
the exiles, so far removed from the country of their 
love, but Macdonald volunteered a Christmas carol, 
and brought back brighter looks to the assembly 
by the stirring joyful strain. 

At length some of the elder men began to'mur- 
mur something to the effect that '^ it was getting 
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late, and their wives would be expecting them ;" 
(the wives had been regaled with a tea-feast at 
their homes,) and Brian glanced anxiously and 
entreatinglj towaHs his father as if to remind him 
of some agreement which had been made between 
them. 

Mr. O'Neill responded to the mute appeal by 
turning to his guests and saying that he did not 
think they would wish to break up this Christmas 
night, without uniting in some testimony of their 
remembrance of Him Whose coming into the 
world was the great cause and subject of Christ- 
mas joy ; and that he should be glad if all those 
who were willing would remain while he read the 
Collect for Christmas Day and some of the usual 
evening prayers. There was a little surprise, not 
unmingled with satisfaction, and all remained, for 
though one of the Irishmen was a Somanist, and 
the Caffres but half-Christianized, some feeling of 
thankfulness to the Blessed Babe of Bethlehem had 
touched their hearts, and they could not refuse 
to join in this attempt to keep holy the day of His 
birth. 

It was the first united service in which Bridget 
had ever participated : she had been accustomed, 
ever since she could remember, to say a prayer bj 
herself occasionally, and for the last few weeks had 
prayed regularly morning and evening guided by a 
little book which Brian had given to her, but never 
before had she been among the " two or three 
met together ;" never before heard the " Our 
Fatheb" rise in concert from other lips besides 
her own. She was more moved than Brian could 
have thought it possible for such a wild unsensitive 
little creature to be. She dashed past him when 
the prayers were ended with great tear-drops roll- 
ing aown her ruddy cheeks, and with a muttered 
something about ** putting on her bonnet," ran 
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away and hid herself till all the men were gone. 
Then when she heard Brian's voice calling to her, 
asking if she were ready, and saying he would take 
her home, she crept forth, looking very shy and be- 
wildered, and striving ineffectually to conceal the 
traces of her tears. 

But Mr. O'Neill saw how it was with her, and, 
taking her upon his knee, said kindly, '^ God bless 
you, my little girl, you'll not be one of the last to 
rejoice that Brian has come among us. What have 
we been about all these years never to have thought 
of these things before ?" 

" Did Brian ask you to say those prayers ?" said 
Bridget, " and may I hear them some other time ? 
I never said my prayers with any one before, there 
is only me at home to say them ever." 

" Poor little thing, you have a lonely lot ; but 
we will do what we can for you," said Mr. O'Neill 
with tender pity ; '^ now run home, and make haste 
to sleep, that yod may be up in time for our break- 
fast to-morrow." He kissed her, and set her down, 
and, taking hold of Brian's hand, she set forth for 
her walk up the hill. Her home looked dark and 
cheerless, and the old Hottentot woman, who came 
to the door to admit her, greeted her with a snap- 
pish remark on the lateness of the hour, but Brid- 
get's heart was too full to care for this, and Brian, 
with a smile at her, remarked, ''Miss Stanway 
atayed at our request, we wanted her very particu- 
larly," and proceeded to propitiate the old dame by 
wishing her a happy Christmas. 

** Good night," whispered Bridget, clinging to 
him, " I did not try so much to be like the Chbist- 
Child as I ought, but I will try now, you see if I 
don't." 

" I know you will ; good night, Mavourneen," 
responded Brian warmly ; and as he turned down 
the hill he said to himself, " Poor, simple, little 
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soul, it would be a sbame not to do what one can 
for her. How little I ever thought of being of use 
to any one in this way. I mustn't make a fool of 
myself now, if it's only because that mite looks to 
me for an example. Think of myself being an ex- 
ample ! It would be laughable if it wasn't sad ; 
but I hope there'll be better teaching for her and 
all of them ere long, and then I will be slipped 
back into my right place, which I imagine is not a 
very exalted locality. Think of my father looking 
to me as he does ; it's very kind and good of him, 
and yet I wish he wouldn't. I will be getting 
stuck up, and then making a regular mess of every- 
thing ; — at least, if I trust to myself, but I needn't. 
I oughtn't to do that. Christ came into the world 
to win grace and strength for us, why can't I look 
to Him P like the old knights, with their motto, — 
* Je me fie en Dieu.' " 

Brian had need to guard against being *' stuck 
up," for his father was inclined to defer to him 
more than could be quite safe for one so young. 
Only a few months had passed since he was at Yale 
Moir treated as a boy, and full of a boy's tricks, 
hoaxing poor Annette, tormenting his aunt, giving 
occasion to Harold's lofty disdain, and often bring- 
ing down on himself a shower of reproofs from such 
of the " authorities" as thought themselves entitled 
to lecture him. Now here he was, trusted and 
looked up to by everybody ; appealed to by his fa- 
ther as one whose high standard of principle was 
sure to be an unfailing guide in all matters of duty, 
worshipped by little Bridget as the embodiment of 
all piety and goodness. 

" Times are changed since * Pythagoras's time, 
when I was an Irish rat, which I can hardly re- 
member,' " thought Brian to himself, with surprise 
and amusement, " I wonder if I am changed too ; I 
don't think I would care for mystifying Annette 
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and plaguing Aunt Isabella so much now, but that's 
because IVe got something better to do. I don't 
think I'm much wiser really than I was, I daresay 
Mr. Merivale would see plenty to find fault with in 
me just the same as ever, only that dear father of 
mine has no eyes for anything but my virtues, and 
looks at them through a magnifying glass of unima- 
ginable power. It's no use telling him what a silly 
harum-scarum wretch I am, he doesn't believe it a 
bit; and as for that ridiculous Patrick, I don't 
think he would be in the smallest degree surprised 
if I were to be canonized forthwith. Well, if every- 
body mil spoil me that's all the more reason why I 
shouldn't spoil myself ; and Brian CNeill, sir, don't 
you humbug yourself with any notion that you're 
the wonderful fine fellow you're called just now ; 
keep a sharp look out on yourself, and pitch into all 
the faults you can discover. Perhaps I'd better not 
even think over the praise I get ; it's a kind of 
self-indulgence, and from laughing at it I might 
come to liking it. I'll think of something else this 
minute." 

Brian did not over-rate Patrick's devotion to 
him ; this good fellow, who had become quite the 
factotum of the establishment, had a boundless 
confidence in the talents, virtues, and discretion of 
" the young masther," and was ready to do all his 
behests, of however unusual or mysterious a nature. 
To please him he had brushed up his "lamin," 
and undertaken to impart the mysteries of reading 
and writing to the children of the little settlement, 
two evenings in every week, and he had also as- 
sisted in the formation of a Sunday school of a 
primitive description, in which the scholars were 
taught to read the Bible, and say the Church Cate- 
chism. 

Brian looked upon the latter as a soldier does 
upon his orderly-book, and had no idea of super- 
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seding the form of instruction which the Church 
has appointed for her children by any unauthorized 
teaching of his own ; he taught it thoroughly, but 
rigidly abstained from comment, and from any- 
thing but the simplest explanation ; *' I've no busi- 
ness to set myself up to expound and teach, I 
might make no end of mistakes," argued he, '^ but 
I can see that they learn what the Church orders 
them to, and then they will be in the right way so 
far, and have some ground-work for the proper 
teacher to go upon when he comes." 

And working towards this end, without a thought 
of doing anything grand or extraordinary, Brian 
pursued quietly his earnest, faithful course. He 
was too busy both mentally and physically, to 
have much time for regrets, that the ambitious 
schemes of his boyhood could never be carried 
out. "It would have been very jolly to be an 
officer, and to have gone and fought like a Trojan 
in India, but it's quite jolly enough to be here 
helping my father," was his simple reflection, and 
so he went bravely about his daily tasks, struggling 
against his old enemies, levity, and temper, and 
wilfulness ; and walking firmly in the narrow path 
of duty, with gladness and singleness of heart. 
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" To point the way where they should go^ 
By word and gesture, o er and o'er, 
Teaoh them untir'd, all courteous lore, 
Hear their first prayers so meek and low ; 

These are your arts, by these 
Ye in the fold your task fulfil. 
And the Grood Shepherd on the hill 
From £eur approving sees." 

Lyra Innoceniium, 

It is summer-time again at Yale Moir, and the gar- 
den of Ivjnest is gaj with roses and geraniums, 
and fragrant with the perfume of honeysuckle and 
lemon-verbena. The little orphan maidens are busy 
watering each her special plot of flowers, and a 
very delightful occupation they find it, especially 
the younger ones,* who contrive to " get 'plashed 
all over," as little Laura says, which they think 
great fun, though it causes some grave looks from 
Cousin Margaret, who remembers that the pina- 
fores were clean on that morning. She is seated in 
a bower at the end of the garden, busily knitting, 
and Mildred sits beside her, enjoying the refresh- 
ment of a new book sent her by Miss Devereuz. 

A little damsel, whose baby face is puckered up 
into a very dolorous expression indeed, comes trot- 
ting into the bower, and going straight to Mil- 
dred, holds up one small wet finger, and says, 
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mournfully, "Dot a thorn. Will 'ou p'ease to 
take him out ?*' 

The book is put down directly, and from a pin- 
cushion, bristling with needles and pins, which 
Cousin Margaret tenders to her, Mildred selects a 
small fine needle suitable for extracting the thorn ; 
while the child still dolorously continues, " I was 
watering my sweetbriar, and it caught hold of me 
and pricked me." 

" Very ungrateful you think that, don't you ?" 
said Mildred, smiling ; ''but never mind, Eitty, we 
will soon take the thorn out, only who is going to 
be a brave little girl, and hold her finger quite 
still ?" 

Kitty's dolorous looks clear off, and she stretches 
out her finger with very decided heroism ; but ere 
the thorn is discovered, a maidservant appears with 
a foreign letter "for Miss Wynne." Mildred's 
whole face glows and brightens ; but she signs to 
have the letter put down, and though her eyes 
give one loving glance towards it as it lies before 
her, she continues patiently her search after the 
offending thorn. At length it is found and ex- 
tracted, Kitty's heroism is commended, and the 
rose-red lips of the maiden and the child meet in a 
kiss of mutual satisfaction : then Kitty trips away 
to bestow some more water on the uograteful briar- 
bush, and Mildred opens her letter. 

It was the second letter that she had received 
from Orania ; but the first was short and hurried, 
and she looked to this to give her the full details of 
the life her dear ones were leading in their new 
home. It was a very thick budget ; and she had 
no sooner opened it, than she cried out raptur- 
ously, that it contained a letter from each of them. 

" Pancy, wasn't it pleasant for them ? Brian 
and his father were among the gentlemen who rode 
out to meet them as they approached Albert's 
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Town/' she daid, as her quick eye glanced down 
the closely-written sheets. "And, oh Margaret, 
isn't it delightful ? Papa has been so welcomed, 
and the clergy have come forward so cordially. 
Papa was just starting for a journey round his 
diocese when he wrote, taking Mr. Cortis and 
Philip with him. (What joy for Master Phil!) 
And mamma and Sibyl have been already with him 
in an ox-waggon to visit Mr. O'Neill's farm ; and 
papa preached in the open air, and catechized a 
class of children that Brian has been teaching, and 
afterwards baptized four babies, and Brian was 
godfather to two of them." Then presently — " Oh, 
Margaret, just read this piece in Sibyl's letter 
about a little girl called Bridget Stanway, whose 
father lives near the O'Neills. It is quite touch- 
ing to think of the poor little thing with no mother 
or sisters, and not even an English nurse, only 
a very cross old Hottentot woman. Pancy, since 
her mother died, she had scarcely ever seen a 
lady until mamma and Sibyl came, and till Brian 
went out she was so wild and ignorant; but he 
has taught her the Church Catechism, and a num- 
ber of things ; and oh, this is too delicious ! he 
has shown her how to net, (I remember what 
trouble Mrs. Branscombe had to persuade him to 
learn to net himself,) and she has netted herself 
a shawl, and she put it on in the house in the 
evening as a grand piece of dress, to do honour to 
mamma and Sibyl." 

Mildred was still deep in her letters, when the 
tall figure of an elderly greyheaded clergyman dark- 
ened the entrance of the bower, and a kindly voice 
said, " News from Orania ? May I share it ? or 
am I interrupting ?" 

"Not a bit;" and Mildred rose up, smiling a 
welcome. " Where is la bonne mhe ? have you not 
brought her with you ?" 

c 
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*' No, Rbe has another bad cold, and I have sen- 
tenced her to stay at home and nnrse it. I tell 
her she has no business to catch cold this fine warm 
weather ; but, poor thing, a breath of wind that I 
don't so much as feel even, gives cold to her. She 
sent you her best love, and — but I see you have 
not finished your letters, missy, so read away, and 
I will talk to our good friend here." 

The '^ good friend " was not loth to have some 
chat with her kind Pastor, though Mr. Wynne 
was not celebrated for conversational powers— 
albeit a very clear-headed, well-informed man— 
and, on the present occasion, discoursed chiefly on 
his wife's delicate health, the comparative value of 
gruel and barley-water as remedies for cold, and 
the prospect of there being a fine harvest, which 
would put the farmers in good spirits. 

^* Mildred is interested in that," said Miss Al* 
leyne ; " she is planning a harvest-festival for the 
parish, if you will give your consent to it, and 
take the management. Mr. Merivale got a yearly 
thanksgiving service established; but there has 
never yet been a regular parish-feast on the oc- 
casion." 

"It would be a pleasant sight, a very plea- 
sant sight," said Mr. "Wynne, "there's nothing 
pleasanter than to see a set of happy, thankful peo- 
ple assembled together. I will do anything I can 
gladly to further this plan, only mind, I shall come 
to you to know what is to be done, for my life has 
been for the most part passed among the cockneys, 
and I know nothing of country feasts, but what I 
read in * the Guardian.' " 

" But you know how to teach people the right 
way of being happy, and la bonne mhre knows how 
to set every one at their ease," said Mildred, look- 
ing up, " so our feast will be sure to go off well if 
you take the management of it. Only, I hope 
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everybody won't think it necessary to speechify 
and compliment everybody else. I don't see why 
flattery should be more admissible on public occa- 
sions than it is in private life." 

" 'Nor I, my dear, but I hope you are not going 
to insist on our all being silent ; think of the de- 
light of the farmers' wives and daughters, when 
' father* gets up and makes a speech that seems in- 
tended to show in what good humour he is with 
all the world ; and their glory in him as he brings 
out a neat compliment to everybody, from * Our 
gracious Majesty the Queen,' down to the squire 
and the rector, and the lesser authorities of the 
parish. It is scarcely fair to call that flattery, is 
itP" 

'* Mildred is in dread of the pretty compliments 
that will be showered upon her as the provider of 
the feast, perhaps," said Margaret Alleyne. 

** Oh no, indeed, it is not that," interposed Mil- 
dred, blushing, '* I am going to make over the purse 
to you, Mr. "Wynne, and you are to please not 
to hint to any one that I have anything to do with 
it. And pray don't think that I want to insist or 
direct, I am quite sincere in asking you to manage 
it all, and I will just do what you tell me. I aboi 
afraid since papa and mamma went away I have 
been getting quite spoiled, Margaret is always con- 
sulting mv whims, and will not order me about a 
bit, though she is the rightful head of our Home.'* 

Margaret laughed, but would not defend herself 
just then, since to do so would have involved warm 
praise of Mildred's graceful humility in always 
taking to herself the part of humble assistant 
rather than of principal in the various charities 
which her wealth supported. And Margaret shrank 
from paying compliments as Mildred from receiving 
them, though great were the laudations in which 
she and the vicar's good wife indulged in private 
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oyer this generous young girl, who gave with such 
a noble, unsparing hand, yet never affected the 
mien of a Lady Bountiful. 

Mildred far from assuming greater dignity now 
that her position was more independent, had cer- 
tainly become less stately and reserved than she 
had been before. She had found her true voca- 
tion, and the contentment of mind produced by 
duty thoroughly performed overflowed in a joyous- 
ness, which once had not seemed to belong to her 
nature. The life of dreams was over, and the life 
of action had brought with it a brightness and 
energy of spirit which prevented her from despond* 
ing even when opposition and failure met her as to 
a certain extent they must ever meet those who 
are striving after good in an evil world. Sometimes 
it is true she had her fits of sadness and of loneli- 
ness, and longed inexpressibly for her mother^s 
kiss, and her rather's words of counsel and encou- 
ragement ; longed too for those sunny eyes of 
Sibyl's to smile up into hers, for that frank gay 
voice of Philip's to rouse her to mirth and frolic. 
But Cousin Margaret was more than cousinly^ she 
was sisterly, and even motherly ; and la bonne mhre 
was motherly too in the warm, tender, old-fashioned 
way ; and so what with them, and the good vicar, 
and Miss Devereux, and in a certain degree the 
Branscombes, Mildred still lived in an atmosphere 
of love, and could not feel forlorn or uncared 
for. 

Then how could there be any unfilled comers in 
her heart with all those orphan children, now twelve 
in number, clinging to her, loving her, trying in 
their childish way to win her affection in return ? 
She loved them all dearly, though they were not 
quite the ideal children of her youthful visions; 
some of them, like Patty, were humble and teach- 
able, full of all goodness and gentleness, but others 
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were wild things who needed careful training and 
taming, and one or two had stubborn wills and 
sullen tempers, which only long, time and patience 
could avail to subdue. 

Miss Alleyne consulting her watch announced 
that it was five o'clock, and time for her to take 
the children in for the hour's needlework which 
had to be done before tea. They put aside their 
gardening tools and came directly she called, for 
instant obedience was the rule of the Home, though 
while some gathered round her smilingly, others 
were evidently sorry to leave the flowers, and 
Kitty who was rather of a lachrymose disposition, 
was seen to shed a few tears into her watering-pot 
as she put it away. 

As they passed the summer-house a low curtsey 
testified their acknowledgment of the vicar's pre- 
sence, but one child, a sturdy dark-browed maid of 
nine, omitted this mark of respect, and was passing 
sullenly on, when Mildred laid her hand on her 
shoulder with a quiet ** Susan, you have forgotten 
something." 

Susan coloured violently, and turning half round 
dropped an unwilling curtsey, then hurried after 
Miss Alleyne before another word could be said. 

" She has not forgiven me for sending her away 
from the catechizing the other day, when I found 
her pinching Patty," said Mr. Wynne, "you will 
need a great deal of patience, Mildred, in softening 
that unhappy temper." 

" Yes, indeed," half sighed Mildred ; " I am sure 
if I were left to myself I could never manage her ; 
that sullen, revengeful disposition puzzles me, I 
never saw it in any one before ; but Margaret is so 
wise and kind, she does not give way, or overlook 
faults, but yet she is so tender. Oh, if you could 
see her kiss Susan at night, you would know what 
love can do." 
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« In what way ?" 

*' In the way of bringing forth latent love and all 
sorts of hidden sweetness in return. That child 
who is so cold towards all her little companions, 
will melt into tears and soft childlike caresses when 
she feels Margaret's warm kiss of p;ood-night; 
sometimes after a whole day's naughtmess, when 
it has seemed as if nothing could make her sorry, 
or give her the wish to be better, the kiss and the 
grieved tender look in Margaret's face does it, and 
there comes such an outflow of penitence. Oh, I 
have no fear but that she will be good in time, and 
I hope ha^py too." 

'^ That is right, my dear, do the best, and hope 
for the best as far as you can, but remember always 
to set the goodness before the happiness, though 
both are to be desired. And don't spoil these 
children ; bear in mind that in six or eight years' 
time they will have to go forth into the world as 
servants, school teachers, and what not, and they 
will not be fitted to do their duty in those stations 
unless you briog them up in self-denying, indus- 
trious, useful habits. It would be a cruel result of 
so much tenderness and care, if it made them unfit 
for the great battle of life." 

" Yes, I see. Papa warned me against that when 
I first began. I remember he would not let me 
furnish the house at all so comfortably or taste- 
fully as I had wished to do ; be said a child who 
had been accustomed to a carpeted bedroom, and 
a pretty little bed with pink and white curtains, 
would De sadly dissatisfied when she came to have 
to sleep in the plainly-furnished attic usually as- 
signed to servants. I was to have enough, he said, 
for necessity and convenience, but no luxuries, no 
superfluities." 

" And your * bonne m&re ' tells me that the fur- 
niture is the same in your room, and in Mias 
Alleyne's, as in the children's." 
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^' Oh, yes, as a matter of course, we could not 
bear to give occasion to odious comparisons. One 
distinction, though I have, I assure you, a patch- 
work quilt of all the colours of the rainbow, with 
the device of a peacock in the middle, and a parrot 
at each comer ! The children made it for me, and it 
really gives my room quite a gorgeous appearance.*' 

Oh, Mildred, whose fastidious taste used to be a 
sort of proverb in the family, how much changed 
already you must be to exult in the splendours of 
a parrot and peacock quilt ! " The children had 
made it for her,*' that was the secret of her plea- 
sure ; they had toiled at it for a long time with 
Miss AUeyne's assistance, and had presented it to 
her on her twenty-second birthday, as their united 
offering. It certainly made a conspicuous object 
— ^it would be scarcely correct to say ornament — of 
that room which in its austere plainness seemed to 
bear witness to its owner's voluntary espousal of 
** the Lady Poverty," but to Mildred it would have 
been almost an eyesore if it had not been asso- 
ciated in her mind with the patient industry of her 
little maidens. 

*' And now come, I want to hear what news you 
have had, and whether that bright little sister of 
yours — ^Sibyl, don't you call her? — contrives to 
make herself happy in that out-of-the-way part of 
the world," said Mr. "Wynne. 

Mildred detailed some of the contents of her let- 
ters, adding, *' I don't think Sibyl liked going to 
Orania much, but she writes now in very bright 
spirits ; it has been a great pleasure to her to meet 
^rian again, — Brian O'Neill, Mr. Branscombe's 
nephew, who used to play with her when they 
were both children." 

" And is the juvenile romance going to end in 
matrimony P" 

'* No, indeed, nothing of the sort," said Mildred 
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laughing, " why Brian is only eighteen now, just a 
year older than Sihyl, and besides, they never had 
any of those fancies, they were content to be bro- 
ther and sister, and I don't suppose they will ever 
be anything more." 

*^ Ah, well, so much the better. I have always 
disliked the idea that boy and girl friendships must 
needs end in love and marriage. I don't think 
they often do in real life, and I wish people wouldn't 
make them do so in story books ; it puts silly no- 
tions into the little things' heads." 
• " Yes, I suppose it does. I remember mamma's 
being very much annoyed once at some lady's teaz- 
ing Sibyl and me about our friendship for Harold, 
not knowing I suppose that B!arold was just like 
one of ourselves. By the by, Mrs. Branscombe 
tells me that you have promised to take him for 
your curate as soon as he is ordained." 

" Yes, he seems a good, steady young man, not 
quite the rara avis his aunt makes him out, but 
likely to be a zealous useful clergyman. I was 
told he was conceited, but he appeared to me in 
some talk I had with him, to be almost morbidly 
humble." 

" I think," said Mildred hesitatingly, " he is or 
was, (for he is very much improved lately,) conceited 
about his talents, and that sort of thing, and yet 
conscious of his faults, and almost undervaluing 
the real goodness that there is in him. It seems 
a contradiction to say that a person is at once 
proud and humble, yet Harold seems to me to be 
proud by nature, but conscientious enough to be 
ashamed of his own pride, and humbled when he 
sees how he has given way to it. It is perhaps 
really a good thing for him that his parents do not 
quite appreciate him, though it is rather too hard 
that little mischievous Freddy should always be 
considered before him." 
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"What a clever, funny little fellow that is," 
said Mr. Wynne, who had a weakness for all chil- 
dren, even naughty ones ; '^ and how fond he seems 
of your brother Philip ; he is always telling me 
what 'Philip Merivale* could do. Mrs. Nugent 
regrets that she sees so little of you, but I tell 
her your time is better occupied than in paying 
visits." 

*^ I must really go and see her soon though ; I 
had some thoughts of going yesterday, but the 
Fanes came over to discuss some plans for benefit- 
ing my poor wretched people in South Street, and 
so my afternoon leisure hour was occupied. Freddy 
will oe glad to hear of my letter from Philip. Phil 
has been teaching a class of little Caffre boys, and 
he says they are ' very sharp and almost too well- 
behaved.' I wish you had known Phil ; I am sure 
he would have been one of your pets, he is such a 
gallant, truthful little fellow, with such a sweet, 
sunny temper ; every one here loved him." 

" And the other," said Mr. Wynne gently, " I 
hear him still spoken of, by high and low, as a child 
whom it was a joy to know, who ' seemed always to 
belong to G-od,' as a poor woman said in speaking 
of him to me the other day." 

^* Oh, he did indeed ; no one can tell what his 
memory is to us ;" and Mildred paused a moment, 
then went on. ** It pleases me sometimes to think 
how glad he would have been to know that papa is 
a Missionary-Bishop. Perhaps he does know it" — 
this softly to herself. " He was so much interested 
about Missions, and it was he, too, who helped to 
give me the wish to have an orphanage." 

" Ah, I was wondering the other day what had 

?ut it into your head. But, my dear, I am afraid 
must be going ; Mrs. Wynne will think I have 
been having an unconscionably long chat, though 
she told me to keep you idle for a little while ; she 
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thinks yoa work too hard, and giro yoonelf too 
littla rest/' 

^ She doee not know how lazy I am then ; it ia 
Margaret who works hard ; bat it is vary good of 
her to think of me, and tell her, with my love, that 
I hope she will nurse herself up, and get rid of hsr 
odd; we shall all ffrieye if our bonne mbe beoomes 
a prisoner to the house again." 

They parted, and Mildred went indoors to join 
the sewing circle: went not lanffuidly, as to resume 
a dreary task, but with a light, nappy footstep, snd 
with a smile upon her lips. She took her place 
among the children, and sat there stitohing away 
busily, telling them of Bridget Stanway and the 
netted shawl, of Brian's Sunday School, and Phi- 
lip's class of Ca&re boys, (she did not repeat Phil's 
comment on the too proper behayiour), till all 
brightened beneath her cheerful influence, and even 
Susan's moody &oe reflected something of the 
sweetness that beamed out of those lovely eyes. 

Onie children asked many questions about Oranis, 
much amused with the notion of its being so unlike 
England, and when they had finished their work, 
and were going up stairs to wash their hands before 
sitting down to tea, one of them lingered behind to 
ask, '^ Isn't it very pleasant out there, where the 
Bishop and Mrs. Merivale are ?" 

'^ In some respects, in others not so pleasant as 
England," Mildred replied ; *' but, you know, they 
did not go out there for pleasure, but to try and do 
good." 

" Shouldn't you like to be out there with them, 
ma'am F" was the next question rather more shyly 
put. 

** 1 should if I had nothing to keep me here ; bat 
as it is I am quite content to stay. I'm very happj 
here when you are good children." 

*^ Then I wish we were always good," said tb 
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child affectionately, but being of rather an inquiring 
turn of mind she continued, '' Weren't you iQl hap- 
pier, ma'am, when you lived at your papa's house, 
and had the toy Home, like you once told us 
about, with the pretty little dolls that were never 
naughty P" 

But Mildred shook her head, and answered, 
smiling, ** No, indeed, that was play, this is earnest, 
we like earnest best." 
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ean-evwai^pfre tot»eingBoeaintttkeaa theone»ardread hebag aoLOpriiBMliai 
the other. ' Henrietta's Wish* is clear of these extremes."— If onringt^fccpuWi 

"TlnAfBTirters, dialogne, the tendemesa and beMtr of many of Uie scenes 
an lanmble) tiie reality Kod viisoor of the conrersatUMba are ddlgbtftO.*"^ 
CkHtUtm Jton«m6raiieer. 

HETGAT^.— William Blake ; or, the English Farmer. By 

the Rev. W. :B. Heygate. 3s. 6d. 

•^AnaAitenipttoioafletfaeniind of the English Fanner to a aenaQ .gf .tbeX!»- 
ponsibihty which attaches to him in the body politic ; fliill of doinestic tod 
flimHiar incidents which add naturalness to the stcay. 

HIGHER CLAIMS ; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday Sdiool 
Teacher. Edited by the Rey. R. Seymour. Is. ; dotb^ 
. Is. 6d. 

Sets forth the great advantage, tliat would accrue to the Qiurch if the yoong 
penmns of the a^iddle. classes were aroused to consider the ftdl extent of her 
claims upon them, as well as on their superiors in wealth or station. 

INHERITANCE OF EVIL. A Tale, by the author of *«The 
Divine Master.** 2s. 

"Ttiis book is of a high character. In the shape of a tale, based on thefinoi- 
dation of ibcts, it describes the shame and misery which an unholy union witk 
a wife's sistor brings on a whole family.'*— £M^/t«A Churchman. 

. "A striking story and well told; appeals in the most practical 'way to the 
feelings and judgment of that sober-minded prudent class of persons wiM 
constitute what is called public opinion ia England."-— J?ce/e«tiu<ur. 

ION LESTER. A Tale of True Friendship. By C. H. H. 

Fop. 8vo., 48. 6d. 

A Tale of one who, bom to riches and with every inducement to make tiiii 
worid his chief concern, j^ devotes himself nobly to the good of his friends 
and people, and passes unhurt through all the flattery and luxury consequait 
on his position. 

ISLAND OF LIBERTY. By the author of "Theodore." 
28. 6d. 

"A well-principled attack on Communism in the shape of a ttorj.**-~Ckri»- 
Han Remembrancer. 

** The intention is most laudable, and the writer is perfectly snoceestal ia 
exposing the Utopian absurdity."— ATatMi/ and Military Gazette. 
- '* Written in the right principles, religious as well as politicaL"— -fli^Kiik 
Review. 

IVO AND VERENA ; or, the Snowdrop. By the author o/ 

" Cousin Rachel.'' In cloth, 28. ; stin cover, Is. 6d. 

A Tale of tiie conversion, life, and influence of an early convert to the Chrk' 
tian Faith, in the countries of the North. 
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J. Masters, London. 

Sufimile Zngltsfiman'jB; l^istorical ILi&rars. 

EiU9d bff the B«9. /. K Xmaett, B.C.L, 

English History for Children. By the Eev. J. M. Neale* 

28. 6d.; school edition, Is. 8d. 

Hm ol^fect is to give children a Churchmaa*8 view of the history of their own 
MMBitay, and to eecme coifect first imihressians on tiMrfr ndnds, dweUiiif at 
ISDfth on events of interest or impoctsnoe. 

History of Scotland. By the Bey. W. B. Flower. 2s. 6d.| 
school edition, Is. 8d. 

CSontains an acoonnt of its early kings* David the First— Alexander— Brace— 
Mmi Btuaito— Robert— James I. to VII.— Prince Chsiles Rdward— to the times 
fODowinr tte Battle of CnUodeh. 

History of Ireland. Edited by the late Bey. T. K.. Arnold. 
28. 1 school edition, Is. 6d. 

MyfUiiin the compass of a vety small volume a History of Ireland from the 
ds^ of the two 88. Patrioik, to oor own time, in wMch not oi^ all Important 
Acts appear to be accuatelv stated, bat where is also a considerable aaaomit 
of anecdote and reflection.''— jl?cc/e«ia«Mc. 

** A veiy well written and interesting compendium." — English Rmriew. 

History of Rome. By the Key. Samuel Fox. ds. $ school 
edition^ 2s. 

Aims at giving ^thin small limits a sufflclentlv lengthy history for schools j 
idions ait Judged thfonghont in it on sonnd prindiues of morality : it starts 
Mm the eariiest times of Rome. 

History of Greece. By the Bey. J. M. Neale. 3s. i school 
edition, 28. 

"The events are judidonsly abridged and related with a due appreciation 
of those characteristics most likely to affect the mind of a child."— Cire»cei^er 

History of France. By the Key. Canon HaskoU. 2s. 6d.; 

cheap edition, Is. 8d. 

Contahis all the most remarkable facts from tlie time of Julias Caesar— Ganl 
ander the Romans— through the reigns of Clovis, Dagobert, Charles Martel, 
p^fiD, and Chariemagne— The Feudal System— Philip and all the Louis's— tt» 
Revolution tm its present establishment as an Empire. Compiled carefoUy 
ftom the best autbors. 

History of Spain. By the Bey. Bennett G. Johns, Chaplain 

to the Indigent Blind School. 2s. 6d. ; school edition, Is. 8d. 

Bi«ta>s at the first settlement of the Phoenicians lOOO years befSore our Lord. 
Hie mstory of this interesting country is carried on to the time of Isabella 
Maria, in 1838. 

History of Portugal. By the Bey. J. M. Neale. 2s. 6d. ; 

school edition. Is. 8d. 

•*Tlie early histonr of that unhappy country was peculiarly romantiCii and it 
lam been fortunate to find a well informed and accomplished historian) every 
one who begins to read it will find himself irresistibly carried on to the end."— 
Englitk Review, 
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Tales of the Village Children. Ist Series, iy the Ber. 

F. E. Paget. 28. 6d. 

CowniffTs :— Hie Singers— The Wake— The BaaBn^Btating tUe Boltlid»- 
BaOamtoMB Ere— A Sunday Walk and a Snndaj IWk. 

Tales of the Village Children. 2iid Series. By the ]^y. 
F.E. Paget. 2s. 6d. 

CoNTBHra i— Meny Andrew ; bir the higli-Bpfriled iad brough t low and taocht 
ttie blesshigs ofhiliiknea^— Thb Pancake Biell,aStocya(Qld Coatoma on Shrove 
Tuesday, and the meanhig of that day and the Fist of Lent— llie April tw, 
at a waning agabist fcdlowing bad customs. 

The Hope of the Katzekopfs; or, thid Sorrows of Selfish- 
ness. A ^airy tale, by the ReT« F. £. ^aget. 2s. 6d. 

To iUnstrate the iU efllBiBtB of siKiilhlg a child b)^ faidiilgenob. 

Henei de Clebmont ; or, the Royalists of La Yend^ : a 

Tale of the French Revolution, 1788. Also, Thii Ebglish 

Yeomen ; a Tale. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 28. 

** A miniature romance of the history of the wars of La Tendte} willkadt* 
ttie perosa] of more enlarged editions, and teaches in the tale tlie vaaa of a^ 

versity." — Atku, 

Popular Tales from the German. 1 Vol. By Fouqa6. 
Is. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS : — S. Sylvester's Night, An Alleg(tt7— HanfTs Cold Heart; or tts 
Effects of the Love of Gold— The Red Mantle : a Fabulous Tale. 

Early Friendship ; or an Account of Two Catechumeni, and 
their walk through life. Is. 6d. 

The Swedish Brothers. A Tale founded on the true History 
of GustaYus, King of Sweden. By Sir Charles Andenoa. 
Is. 6d. 

The Charcoal Burners ; a Story of the Rise of a young 
Artist. From the German. Is. 6d. ; cheap edition. Is. 

Godfrey Davenant ; a Tale for School Boys. By the Be?. 
W. E. Heygate. 2s. 6d. 

Contains the whole of a boy*B School Life— on leaving Home — First SvaiMj 
— Quiet Endurance— The Head Master— The Poor— Weakness and Self-I)^ 
lusion — More vacillation — affliction— a fluarrel— disappointnient— and fcnevH 
hope, &c. 
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J. Masters, London. 

'-Godfrey Davenant at College. By the Bev. W. B. 
Heygate. 28. 6d. 

CoNTKNTs :— First Impressions— The Freshman— Routine— First Vacation— 
Social and ReUgions Character of the Collegiate System, ftc. 

" A lirdy description of the characteristic dangers, temptations, advantageSy 
and pleasures of a college life at Oxford." — EngUak Review, 

** His view of the * Collegiate System * is admirable, and espedalty that part 
on the religioas character of the system." — EeeletUutie. 

Luke Sharp; or Knowledge without Beligion. By the Bev. 

F. £. Paget 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, la. 6d. 

A Tale for lads Just going out to service, to show that to redst the maiqr 
temptations wliich are put in the way of youth, a strength is needed which no 
secular education can supply, but whidi a ftdtiiftd training in Chnrdi principles 
will alone give. 

Tales of Christian Heroism. By the Bev. J. M. Neale. 

28. ; cheap edition, la. 4d. 

CoNTBNTS :— S. Perpetua, a.d. soaj S* Dorothea, 8<K>; The Cross of Caa> 
ttantine, 8ia ; The Death of Arius, sso } The Siege of Nisibis, 850 j The Death of 
JuUan, 308 ; S. Martin's Phie, 880 j The Sack of Funchal, 1444; The Battie of 
Varna, 1506; The Martyrs of Yatxuxiro, 1609; The Plague at Ejram, 1668$ 
Brick's Grave ; The Helmsman of Lake Brie. 

Stories from Heathen Mythology, and Greek History. 

By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 28. 

CoNTBNTs :— Perseus and the Gorgons— Hercules— Admetus and Alcestes— 
Theseus— The Lotus Eaters— Ulysses— The Sirens— Arion and the Dolphin- 
Antigone, 9tc. 

" The spirit of tiiis book is admirable, and deserves carrying out to a far 
greater extent. We quite agree tiiat Mytiiology is one of the snttfects whidi 
the Church has failed to turn to her own purposes."— J7c0le*id«^. 

Tales of Christian Endurance. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 

Price 28. ; cheap edition, la. 4d. 

CoNTBNTS :— The Thundering Legion, a.d. 176 } The Statues of Antiodi, 887 > 
The Com Ship, 690; The Defence of Porto Santo, 1510; The Edipee at PeUii, 
lft60i The Battle of Lepanto, 1571 ; The Tiger of Lahore, 1588) The Bridge 
House, 1803 j The Sure Walk, 1812; The Rocks of Minehead, 1887. 

" We think that the service done to the cause of truth hy a carefhl and Ju- 
dicious selection and publication of such stories, is very considerable."- 
SeHeakutic, 

CoLTON Green ; a Tale of the Black Country, or the region of 
Mines and Forges in Staffordshire. By the Rev. W. Oreo- 
ley. 28. 6d. 

Contains an account of the state and reform of a colliery district^ and the 
building of a new Chnndi there. 

The Manger of the Holy Night. A Sketch of the Christ- 
mas festivities and their attendant circumstances, from the 
German. 2s. 

It is the history of a proud, prosperous king and his two children, who are 
brought to their senses by a series of disasters and the severe schooling of 
DiiBlortune. 
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Pruent Booh — Tales. 

PoYNlNQS ; a Tale of the Kevolution of 1688, laid in Sussex. 

2s. 6d. 

CoKmiTS :— Who made Elan ?— Hie Plot— The Waminy— The Joomej—'nie 
First Blood shed— The King's Flight— His Captivity. 

At the end are a few words to show that the lolquily of tlie Rervdntloii, 
patting it at its worst, need he no stumbUnghlodc to a tander conscience at 
the present di^. 

Stobibs fbom FROI88ABT. Illustrating the History, Man- 
ners, and Customs, &c., of the Keign of Edward IIL By 
the Bev. H. P. Dunster. 2s. 6d. 



CoNTSHTS :— Scotch and English Border Warfture— Death of Robert 
The Earl of Derby— Battle of Crocy— Qneen Philimia— Invasion of France— The 
Invasion of Biittaiqrf &c. 

*' We welcome this present attempt to make that fine and gentle spiritBd 
writer better kaawn."— Morning Po$t. 

" Will give yonng people that interest and acquaintance with Mediaeval His- 
tory, which some knowledge of the original scenes from whence histaiy is 
drawn is alone able to aflbrd." — John Bull, 

Lays of Faith and Loyalty; or Narratives in Vase, 
selected from History. By Archdeacon Chnrton. 3b. 



LANOLEY SCHOOL. By the author of << Kings of En£- 
land." 28. 6d. 

The work of one who has a thcnronghly inradical knowledge of Hie subject ; 
will be fomid valuable by all teachers of country schools, whilst they thorn- 
selves may derive many excellent hints from it. 

LEVETT.— Gentle Influence ; or. The Cousin's Visit. By 
Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition, Is. 

LEVETT.-— Self-Devotion ; or the Prussians at Hochkirch. 
From the German. 6d. 
A sketch of a fine character in the fidelity and devotion of an old servant 

LITTLE ALICE AND HER SISTER. Edited by the Bct. 
W. Gresley. 2s. 6d. 

The account of a little Girl who learned to deny herself, and think ol others 
before herself. 

LORD OF THE FOREST AND HIS VASSALS (The). 
By the author of •♦ Hymns for Little Children." 38., 
paper 28. 

An allegory representing the real strife against Sin, the World, and tiie 
Devil, which all have to fight. 

LUCY, or the Housemaid, and Mrs. Browne's Kitchen. By 
the author of " Sunlight in the Clouds." 18mo. cloth, 28. 
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J. Masters, London'. 

MAIDEN AUNT'S TALES. By S. M., authot of « The Use 

of Sunshine,'* «*Nina," &c. 3s. 6d. 

■'Tlie moral of the whole to the hapinr influence of nich a frame of mind, 
eanctifled bf religion, on the less perfect characters with which it is bron^t 
into contact."~JoA» Bull. 

M ALAN. — ^Bethany, a Pilgrimage ; and Maodala, a Day by 

the Sea of Galilee. By the B^. S. C. Malan, Vicar of 

Broadwindsor, Dorset. Is. 6d. 

" Tliis very beaatiitQ little work seems to ns to exhibit precisely the temper 
and feeling:s with which the holy scenes of our Lord's life on earth ought to 
be TiMted. This little volume tends to elevate the mind, and to shame us out 
of our earthly thoughts.'*— £ec/e«ia«Mc. 

<* A graphic account of what Mr. Malan saw and felt. It will be of service 
to a Isige class of readers."— Ctortco/ Journal. 

MALAN.— The Coasts of Tyre and Sidon, a Narratiye. Ig. 

** No one can follow Mr. Malan in his reverent and tmttiful description of 
tlMfle holy places, without feeling that the scenes have a life and reality im- 
parted to them thai in onr minds they dfai not possess before."- CfturtfAmosi's 
CompatUon, 

MEETING IN THE WILDERNESS (The). An Imagina- 
tion, wherein Divine Love is set forth. By the author of 
" The Divme Master." Is. 

MILMAN.— The Way Thbough the Desebt; or; The 

Caravan. By the Rev. R. Milman^ author of the " Life 

of Tasso,** &c. Is. ; cloth Is. 6d. 

An allegory, showing how we should walk here- to attain life eternal here- 
after. 

MILMAN.— The Voices of Harvest. 8d. ; cloth. Is. 

**An eloqnent and religion brea&ing little book, in which the marveUons 
operations of the harvest are pointed out in beautiAil language, and oocasitm- 
thence taken to remind the reader of the necessity of cultivating the soul and 
heart, that we may reap the harvest of eternal happiness."— Jformnir Fni. 

MILMAN. — MiTSLAV ; or, the Conversion of Pomerania. A 
True Story of the Shores of the Baltic in the Twelfth 
Century. 5s. 6d. 

<' Agreeably written, it presents a picture of Sclavonic manners and religion* 
tiiat baldly exists in Bngiteh literature, and cannot fUl to be of interest."— 
Colonial Church Chronicle. 

HOBERLY. — Stories frobi Herodotus. By the Rev. C. E. 

Moberly. 2s. 

"Written with remarkable vigour and fireshness, and indicate a thorougli 
■nMreclatkm of the author. The great charm of Herodotus, Afr. Moberly be- 
lieves to consist in the religious temper of his mind, and he considers him to 
hftve collected all the traditions and remembrances of heroism whether native 
or foreign, with the view of counteraetifcng that corruptiott of principle wUch 
was tiien pervading the people of Greece." — EccletUutie. 



Present Books — Tales. 

MONRO.— The Dabk Riyeb. An Allegory on Death. By 

the Key. E. Monro. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

In this al1^:ox7 the " Dark River *' is emblematical of Death and the need of 
prep ara tion; and this tme eopporta through l^iat last trial are set foirfh. 

MONRO. — The Vast Aemy. An Allegory on fighting the 

good Fight of Faith. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

" The handling of the snl^ect is most ftdmirohte; we mnst especially cam- 
mend the way in which that old, so often said, and alas 90 little acted tratti— 
that we are to do our duty in that state of life to whi^b it pLeaseth God to call 
usv is set before the reader." — EeeluUuUe, 

MONRO. — The Combatants. ^ An Allegory showing how a 

Christian should contepd with and oyertnrow his enemies. 

2s. 6d.; cheap edition, Is. 

"The inuiges are vivid and the interest sustained, an^ the parable not so 
transparent as to break down with its own weight." — Eceleaiame, 

MONRO.— The Retelle^s, An Allegory Qn the Lobd's 
Second Coming, and our Duty to Watch. The Mid- 
night Sea ; or the Great Pilot our only Refuge in storms. 
The Wandeeeb ; or Sheep without a Shepherd. 28. 6d. ; 
cheap edition, Is. 

MONRO. — The Joubney Home. An Allegory, Intended 
to illustrate some of the leading features of the Christian 
life, and the earlier temptations apd dil&culties of the 
spiritual warfare. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

The ahoye five vols., bound together, 9s. 

MONRO. — The Dabk Mountains. A Sequel to the Journey 

Home. 28. 6d. ; cheap edition, Is. 

This sequel contains an account of the trials and temptations most freqaent 
as Ufe draws to an end and death is near. 

MONRO. — Walteb the Schoolmasteb ; or, Studies of 

Character in a Boys' School. Second edition, cloth^ 28. 6d. 

"Bring:s out the religious aspect of the Schoolmaster's office in its bearing 
oh the moral training of the Christian soul, to whom he is in some measure t 
Pastor." — Ottardian, 

MONRO. — Basil the Schoolboy ; or, the Heir of ArundeL 

A Story of School Life. Second edition, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

" Intended to paint the characters of boys in large modem S^iools j tt* 
characters have had their types in most Schools, and are painted with a coo* 
sistency that gives a life-like character to every scene." — Bccl^iiuHe, 

MONRO. — Leonabd and Dennis. A Tale of the Russian 
War. In one vol., Vs. 6d. 

" Exhibits some strong and efllsctive writing."~C/km/i<m Remembrtmter, 
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J. MoBtert^ London. 

MONRO.^Haery and Abchie ; or, First 9nd Last Com- 
munion, and the danger of delay. Part I. 6d. Fart II. 
6d. ; together, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

MONRO.— NANjnr : a Sequel to "Harry and Archie." 6d. . 

MONRO.—True Stpbies of Cottaqers, Cloth, Ss. 6d. ; in 
pc^ckets, 2s. 

CoNTBNTs '.—Ttte Railroad B07— The Drnnkard's B07— The Cottage in the 
hUfup—Bxippit I^ee— Apnie's Grftyp— Maxy Copper. 

MBS. BOSS'S NIECE. By the authpr of " Stpries on Fro- 
▼erbs.*' 18mo^ cloth, 2d. 

NEALE.— Theodora Fhranza; or, the Fall pf Constan- 
• tinpple. By the; BeT. J. M. Neale. 6s. 

** WJll be read witti interest, aflbrding as it {Lo^ an accnr^ l4^|tiao of tbe 
^aiannfers iuoid condition of society in Byzantliim oh the eve efthe oVerairow of 
HieChxis^lah Emplwof.fheEast by the Turjcir as wdl as a most detailed and 
liighly draknatic narratiye of that event itself."~il^/a«. 

** A readable story. The historical portions are sufficiently learned for all 
praotkia pnrnoses, ^t th^ h^tcsrest centres in the bnman chai:actas whose 
stcnykinterWovta'^th tbb tsMi of the dboin^d tAt^r^^thenofim, *;, 

]({E^iLE^:r-Hi£ROipOGUS; or tl^ Chjur^h Tourists. .68.) cl^eap 
'edition in Two parts,. 3s. 4^. v <» ^ 

Descriptive of the architectore and local history of the parts visited— Croy- 
la^d, Pfeterboroi^h, Oteddifigton, y<tift, Marston MoMor, .QiQstQc, 8.^ Asaph, 

NEALR^The I%89EN World; Communications with it, real 
Or imaginary. New edi6on, with considerable additions. 
Fcp. 8vo., 3s, 

. qolfrJ^^TBi^^^flpaxmfm9^Yf9i4fdx^^ TOfltons—Proigif;^ ?$c, 

J^Al^'-^^fMEB ¥&h^ TBEXi^ipRB. 3s. 68, '". 

' ''PUpUkyii ail Atrao^toitty adqnalntahlpe ^fh the manners, an^'cuaioins of 
tiie age, as well as gjeat powers of descriptions.^' Each page almoMls ii jActore 
whiph seems to us to fairly represent both what was good and what was evil in 
tbe s^rstan^ w^d^ it i^«str^s.**-^£<!e/e«ia«M(?. , . * 

NEALE.v»-D'uctt«NiER, or the KteVdlt of tia Vendue. 3s. 6d. 

• ''"itl^ M'pcki much to say that the vivict'^d trathftd descriptions of Mr. 
IfeHlelir^e pniusit tale» founded in all fts' chief incidents on hiistorical fttcti, 
reporodnce'llie mu^Qiis aiid ioApresdcnis of the troth which is stranger than 
fiction."— EcetefiMMc. - 

NEALE.—The ^J^GYPTIAN y^AJiiit^i&R^ A f ale of the Tenth 
Fersecution. 18mo. 2st 6d. 

*< Mr. Neale's command of the facts of early Church History is well known, 
and his power of using his great knowledge in the composition of picturesque 
and stxildng Children's Books, most of our readers are well acquainted with. 
Ttds book will be found by no means his least successftil efibrt."— OtfonUim. 
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Pretent Booi9^Tah8. 
NEAL£,-^£yjBNiNQ8 ax Saokville Collboe. ISmo,. ol«» ^ 

CoNTSKTS.— S. Thamas, aod Kinr Oondoplionift— The Stotm «a Lake 
Wener— The Burial of Raymond— The Relief of Antwecp^ l089— The Ifoctb- 
side Pit, 1851, &c. 

NEALE. — ^Lbjtt Lbobnds. Stories for Childron from ChiH«h 

History. 2s. 6d. 

CoNTKNTs :— The Siege of Omura— Hie Wolf of the gpesaart W61dr-11ie 
Challenge of Ludna— The Circus of Oaza^The Supper of S. SpAHdkm, ftc. 

NEALE.— The Followers of the Lorp; Stories from 

Church History. 2s» 

C0NTKNT8 !•— The MartTrdom of 8. Keteran-r-The Tonnf Flahenh— The The- 
ban Legion— The Mountain Lights, &c. 

** Not at all behind its predecessors in interest"— jBr0cle9iat<i0. 

NEALE.~SuNDAY Afternoons at an Qrphanag^^ oontain- 
ing Twenty-three Stories and Lessons for Children. 2^ 

Goinr^irTC:-<<'A4vent--<-XlriplWlJ--rQhri*tn|M-*-Tlie Beaoon Ii^-«lki 
Comet, &c. 

NEVINS,— Theodore, his Brothi^ and Sisters* Edited 

by the Rev. W. Nevins. 28. 6d. 

. "Hie au13ior has introduced a great dieal of general knowledge oi|lc«teMlto 
attract and permanently to fix itself u^oa the yomkg m|qd.**— OrMe. 

NORTH WODE PRIORY,— A Tale, in Two Vols. By the 

author of "Everley." Fcp. 8vo„ lOs. 6d. 

*' Esteeming sorrow, whose employ 
Is to develope, not destroy, 
Far better than a barren Joy.'* 

OUR CHRISTIAN CALLING ; or Conversations with my 
Neighbours on what their calling as Christiana is, and whiSk 
it requires from them. By the author of " Sunlight in the 
Clouds.'' 18mo., cloth, 2s. 

OUR DOCTOR, AND OTHER TALES OF KIRKBECK. 

By the author of *' Tales of a London Parish," 6s, 

<* Written with good taste and elegance, with feeling, piety, and simplirt^; 
the dialogue is sustained with spirit, the descriptive pacts are graphioalbr Um, 
and the tales are wrought up with artistic power.*'— -JSfv/tsA BevUm, 

THE OWLET OF OWLSTONE EDGE: his Travels, his Ex- 
perience, and his Lucubrations. By the author of ** S. Ad- 
tholin's," &c. Fcap. 8vo., with a beautiful Steel Engrav- 
ing. Fourth edition, 3s. 6d. 

<* Home truths, and will give useftd hints to the minority of 
wives."— CHiarA'aii. 
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J. Ma9ter$f Lonekn. 

PAGET.— Tales OP the Village. By the Bey. F. El Phget. 
A new edition, in one vol., 5s. 6d. 

CoNTBKTs :— Tlie Church's Ordinances— Fruits of Obedience— Rriendly Dis* 
cossion— Yoothfol Trials— Forma and FOrmuIaiiea— -The Way of the Wadd** 
The Waj of the Churcht &c 

PAGET.— MiLFOBD Malvoibin-j or. Pews and Pewholders. 

28. 

Giving an account of the Origin and Evil Effects of Pews or distinctian of 
Persons in the House of GK>d. 

PAGET. — S. Anthoun's $ or, Old Churches and New. New 
edition, Is. 

A lesson to modem Church Builders on the erection of cheiq;» churches, and 
advocating the restoratian of our andeot churches in a good and- suhatnatld 
way. 

PAGET.— The Warden of Berkingholt. 5s. ; cheap edi»- 
tion, 2s. 8d. 

<* Enters foDj into the responsibilities wliich rank, property, and edacatton 
involve." — EnglUk Review, 

PARISH TALES. Reprinted from the "Tales of a London 

Parish." In a packet, Is. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS :— Denis the Beggar Boy; The Old Street Sweeper j Honor 
O'Keefe; There's a Skeleton in every House; Christian Flower's Story ; My 
Catechumens; The HiU-side Cottage. 

PEARSON.— Stobies on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. 

G. F. Pearson. Is. cloth, or in a packet. 

CoNTXNTS :— Alice Mannering, or the Poor in Spirit; Mrs. Clifton, or the 
Mourner; Edward Barton, or the Meek; Edith Leslie, or Hungering after 
Righteonsness; Mr. Harcourt, or the MerdfUl; Rose Archer, or the Pure in 
Heart; Rebecca Smithers, the Peace-maker i Herbert Leslie, or Peneontfon 
for Righteousness' sake. 

POOLE. — Sir Raoul de Broc and his Son Tristram. A 
Tale of Sacrilege of the Twelfth Century. By the Rey. 
G. A. Poole. 2s. 

PRISONERS OF CRAIGMACAIRE. A Story of the " '46." 

Edited by the author of " The Divine Master.*' Is. 

" A Tale of the rugged northern shores, and record of the patient sniSBring 
and heroic faith tiiat was once displayed in the lives of men obscure and un- 
known on earth, but whose names were doubtless written in HeaTCn."— > 
Prtface, 

BAINY MORNINGS WITH AUNT MABEL. 18mo., cloth, 
28. 6d. 

An endeavour to inculcate in familiar and easy conversations a knowledge 
of tiie early Christian Church, its struggles and triumphs, induding the Cata- 
combs, and early missions. 
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B0CK8TR0.— SiouE80KTH£CoMMA]iDMBHTa. TheSeooiid 
Table: "My Duty towards My Ndsfaboai;'' By W. 8. 
Bockstro. la. 6d. doth, and in a paueL 



C um 1 M r w .— The D m— Mt - Boy, or tke Lmr and tlie 
MflUgaa and hto Coutai Rank, or the Lair of tbe Sfaith CoaunaMfanoit; Tte 
aaOliir Fat^.or tbeSinar DfanJi; Hie little Cteiistara, or la ifc Bur? Tte 
Two teOor Bojrs, or Sins of the Tooffae; The^fticnda of l Y aei lmn ,** or tte 
Factor/ StrOEe. 

[See Hill'a Stories on the First Table, page 29.] 
ROCKSTRO.— Abbey Lands. A Tale. Fcap. Stc, 68. 

'^ We most bere take Inve of the antlKv, gieatty coouMndiDff ttie hish toaa 
of principle and the derated femnir with wliich his work iaflUed ttuoagt^oA. 
.... Hie book Is interestiiig, sraoefollx written, and rich i^ irme and noble 
thomhti."—JSgffgtfetWg. 

SAMUEL : a Story for Choristers. Is.; eloth, la. 6d. 

A Ttfe of aCborister in a oomxtzy choir, contalniiis: a sketdi of the Oiindi's 
work in a TiUage^ and the inflntaiee of l3uoKh tuyirhing «nder the 



S. ALBASr'B ; or, the Prisoners of Hope. By the authcxr of 
'* The Divine Master." Fcap. 8?o., 58. 
iBtandedto lUostrate the worUng of the Chinch among Hbe Middle 



SCENES AND CHARACTERS; or, Eighteen Months at 
Beecbcroft. By the author of " The Heir of Redclyffe." 
Second edition, 38. 6d. 

SLIGHT.— The Fiest Captivity and Destruction of 
Jerusalem. A Tale, by the Rev. H. S. Slight, B.D. 
With Engravings. Vs. 6d.; calf, lOs. 6d. 

Intended to call attention Ui a popular wivf to the froth Qiat Divine Providoice 
is trsring peoples and nations as it tries indlvidQals — bjjr misfortune and by suc- 
cess; l^ raising. them up and depres^g them: it mdividualizes, as it were, 
tiie general and abstract warnings and denunciations of the cotemporary pro- 
phets Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

STONE. — Ei,len Merton-, or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 
author ,pf " God's Acre," " The Art of Needlework," &c. 
l8. 6d. 

Intended to show in a simple story that every kind of evasion, if spoken with 
a view to elude the rigid truth or deceive others, is a falseiKX)d in the siffat 
of God. ^ 

STORIES FOR YOUNG SERVANTS. With Engravings. 
2a., in a packet or hound. 

No. 1. Deceit \ind Dishonesty.— 2. "Proper Pride."— 3. Fine Clothes — 
4. Mischief-making. 

"Exhibit, in thefa: character and littie hints of domestic economy and 
scenery, considerable, and perhaps practised powers."— CArt»«a»» /{mmm- 
brancer. «^««— 

" Four exceUent Stories, both Instructive and amusing, whether read br 
young domestics, or by those further advanced in life."— GcnWmaWt MagazuJ 



J. MasterB^ Lonaan. 

STORT OF A DREAM ; a Mother's Version of the olden Tale 
of ** Little Red Riding Hood/' wherein that tale is made to 
bear a Christian lesson. Is. 

SUNLIGHT IN THE CLOUDS, &0. 28. ■ 

CONTBVT9 :— 1. 11io.I)uritfft(]l Dfogrhter Bewa{d^. Hi. The dealings of God 
tibroogh a lifetime, in; The Sboemaker^li'Da^hter. 

TALES OF A LONDON PARISH, &c. By the author of 

« Tales of Kirkbeok." Second edition, 16mo., 28. 6d. 

'* Reveals \jj Qie help of a-sUlAil and powerfbl hand, directed by deep re- 
ligions earnestness, mach of the sin, sorroif , the mental, moral, and spiritual 
AikfkniHai ^hich '^cmdon hid|eis'from the world's ga^e. ▲ book to be read and 
tlionght aboat.'*— TTeaf d/ JSn^roni Conaeniiioe* 

TUTE.—THE Champion of th& Cboss: An Allegory. By the 
Rey. J. S. Tute. 2s. 6di 

TWO GUARDIANS ; or, Home in this World. By the author 
of " The Heir of Redclyffe." • Third edition, Bs. 

** A great advanee in force and breadth ; in variety of character and depQi of 
interest and simple pathos. The spirit aod teaching of the book are unexcep- 
tionable, and it is a great satisfooticm to be able to set before yonng readers a 
book so excellent in temper and of such striking ability."— GiMirdum. 

** Nothing can be flbier than the heroine; an upnght, truthAil character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from grave faults, yet ftall of deep feeiUng 
and true religion j strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring hearty 
BStcUxm. by her goodness, real kindness, and entire honesty.*'— CAruttan Re- 
numbraneer, 

YIDAL. — ^Esther Meble, and other Tales. By Mrs. Frances 

Vidal, author of « Tales of the Bush," " Cabramatta," &c. 

Is. 6d. 

CoiTTXNTs t— John Salter; or, the Inconsiderate Marriage.— ^Three Neigh- 
bours; <nr,tiie Envying of others, &c. 

VIDAL.— Home Tbials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. 3s. 

" By no means unworthy of Mrs. Vidal*s pen Mrs. Vidal writes when 

she has something to say, and therefore for the most part says it well."— Gfiiaro 

VOYAGE TO THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 1 s. j cloth, 1 s. 6d. 

An All^;oiy of the sea of life with its waves and tides, ripples and storms, 
and each som in a boat therein, with compass, sails, pilot, chart, &c. 

WILBRAHAM.— The Loyal Heabt, and other Tales for 

Boys. Translated from the German. By Frances M. 

< Wilbraham. With Engravings. 2nd Edition. 28. 6d. 

cloth ; in a packet, 28. 

The Loyal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boyj or. Trust in Provi- 
dence—The Young Robinson Crusoe— "Thou shalt not Steal"— A Tale of 
8S. Domingo. 
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Preseni Books — Biegrapky, 

WAS rr A DREAM P or, the Spirit of BTi)-q)e«kiiig-HmA 
The New Ghubchtabd; or, Whose wOl be the First 
Grave P By the author of « Amy Herbert" la. 6d.; 
paper, Is. 

WILFORD.—The Master of CHtrBCHiLL Abbots, and 
HIS Little Friends. By Florence Wllford. Fcap. 8to. 
38. 6d. 

** The namSire ii ohiefly of a& edmmtlonal eluffietar, and fa intended to a- 
hlbit what may be aooomplfahed hj a firm and ^tieady prindidek foonded on a 
deep reverence for Cbristiaa tnith as embodied and exhibited in the Chnrdi. 
We gladty give oar cordial tcpprovtl of this tale."— CZerfeal Jommta. 

** A capital atonr for yoong children. The writer has diown an aptttode fat 
co mp os i aon and description which will help her to aucoesa In aUglier dan of 
fiction tium this."— Li^eraiy ChMrehman* 



BIOGRAPHY, 

ALLESTBEE (Life of Dr.), Canon of Christ Church in 1M9. 
By Bishop Fell. He lived during the Tumuha ia the 
reign of King Charles I. 3d. 

BONNELL (The Life of James), Accountant-Genenl of 

Lreland in 1690 ; showing forth his Christian Qiaracter in 

his Dealings with all Men, his Devout Life, his Meekness, 

his Self- Control, Habits of Private Prayer, his Devotional 

Books, &c. 2s. 6d. 

*' No more admirable sul^ject could have been fonnd ; eminentfy ralmlatH 
to excite or improve, in those who read it, the spirit (rf practical piety, for wliidi 
he was distinguished."— Ifomtn^ Pott. 

BONIFACE (The Life of S.), Apostle of Germany in the 
Eighth Century. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 28. 6d. 

BRECHIN.— A Memoir of the Pious Life and Holt 

Death of Helen Inglis. By the Bishop of Brechin. 4d 

A short tale to show that it does not require *' some preat tUngr to make a 
Saint, and that the commonest and simplest action of every daj life, in one*! 
usual trade or occupation, if done from the love of GK>d and in HIa flMi and 
fear, may assume the value of high virtue." 

DEACONS, Short History of some Deacons in the Church. 
By the author of '* Hymns and Scenes of Childhood.'' 
Is. 6d. 

Contents :—S. Stephen ; S.Laurence; S. Romanus; S.Vincent; S.Ephrem; 
S. Benedict; Alcuin ; Nicholas Ferrar. 



It 



' A delightful volume : the general tone of the book is thorong^hly and heattli- 
fuUy Cattiolic, many of the suggestions are most valuable.*' — J~ 
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FEKRAE (The Iif« of Niohdu), Citixeii of London in 14S12. 
Abridged from the Memoir by Dr. P. Peckard, 1790; 

giving an Account of his wonderful Ability and Piety in 
ituations of great Worldly Responsibility, of hia Ordina- 
tion as Deacon, and Itetirement to estahuah thie Houie of 
Little Gidding. 28. 6d* 

FOUR YEARS 9F PASTORAL WORK: being a Sketch of 

the Ministerid Labours of the late Rev. Edward John 

Rees Hnghes, late Curate of Lytbe, Yorkshire, and Runo- 

ton Holme, Norfdk ; with a Portrait. Edited by the Rev. 

Cecil Wray. Fcap. 8vo., Ss. 6d. 

** Is a simple record of the anobtmsiye life of a true and fUthfal Wn gHaii 
Frlflst, whose taistaiy in the eves, of men eontakis perhaps nothhiy worfhv of 
note, precisely because he did so devotedly five himself up to the (so«caued) 
oommon-plaoe datles of a coimtry cnt9te?*—Eecle»la8He, . 

••This is one of a class of boolu which we would eladlj see increased among 
us, and which we believe to be mnch better calcwatea to hare a beneficial 
and practical influence than many of tiie works which are recommended tg^ 
asd stodied by, youifr men preparing for Roty Orders. It is a work which no 
earnest person eaa read witbotrt; interest and profit."— ^fig'litA CTtetreAmofi. 

" We heartily thank Iiir. Wray for one of the most charmiDg: and instr u ctiYe 
works we have for a long time perused."— CAitrcAman*« CompmUon. 

HOLY MEN AND WOMEN (Stories of), 2s.; in a packet, 
28. : wrapper. Is. 

CoNTBNTS :— Phocas, the Christian Gardeners Zita, the Christian Maidssr- 
Tttit} The Poor Man of Anderlecht; S. Alphage, Archbishop of Canterbwyi 
The Martyr Penitents ; S. Lydwina ; Cuthman and his Mother. 

** Written in a good spirit, and gives a view of some of the bv.paths and 
quiet nooks of Christtan antiq^uity which are too often overlooked.^'-^Li/brory 
Churehnuuu 

LAUD (The Life of William), Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Martyr. By the Bey. John Baines, S. John''s CoUegei 
Oxford. 3s. 6d. 

'* In Mr. Baines we have no blind worshipper of the man, deeply tiiough he 
lie to be revered by us all; but one who can notice his d«(ieeta as wen aa hlft' 
Tirtnes, and on whose Judgment therefore we can rely.**— Ojr/ortf BeraldL 

** The most important instalment of this series."— CAricMcm Rememdraneer, 

UFE AND TIMES OF THE RIGHT BEVEREND FA- 
THER IN GOD, PATRICK TORRY, D.D., late Bishop 
of B. Andrew's, Dunkeld, and Dunblane. Edited by ^e 
Rey. J. M. Neale. Demy 8to., with Portrait of the lata 
Bishop, 10s. 

** Mr. Neale cannot but command the attention of his readers by a vigorous 
and luminous style, and a wann and genial interest in the sntject."— /S^^McA 
Xeeletiaatical Journal. 

** Most important, in the way of recording an important chapter in our own 
history, are the details on the life and fortunes of the Scotch Communion 
Office and the S. Andrew's Prayer Book.**— CArMtan Remembrancer, 
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Present Booke-^Biography. 

LIVES OF EMINENT ENGLISH DIVINES. By the Ber. 
W. H. Teale. With Engravuigs^ 58. ; or each Life sepa- 
rate, in paper coyers. 

' life of Bishop Andrewes, Is. Life of Dr. Hammond, is. 

Lift of Bishop Bull, 9d. Life of Bishop Wilson, Is. 

Life of Jones of Naylsnd, in. 

LIVES OF EMINENT RUSSIAN PBELATES. 28. 6d. 

7 

Nikon, S. Demetrius, and M|phael. W^ an Introduction on the Historj, 
Geograi^y. and Religioas Constitution of Rossia, as well as of the RossisD 
ChnnA, whi<di has from the very first vemained a portion' of the G&reeh or 
Eastern Division of the Catholic Chorch. 

LIVES OF THE FATHERS. : Orlgen of Alexandria--S. 
Cyprian — S. Gregory Thaumaturgus— Si Piony8ius.~S. 
Gregory Nazianzen — S. Pjril— S, Ephrepi of Edessa. By 
the author of ^ Tales of J^kbeck.'? 58. 

"Distingnlshed by the care and atteotian to anthorities, the beaotifiil spirit 
and the delightftil s^le, which have rendered tiie fanner Tolnmes so genenQj 
popnlar."— GtMiriiiaii. 

LIVES OF ENGLISHMEN IN PAST DAYS. 

first Series : containing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson, dd. 

Second Series : Kettlewell, Hammond, l/l^lson, Mompesson, Bold, J60j. M. 

Third Series: Walton, Wotton, Fanshawe, Sari erf Derl^, CSoUingwood, 
Raffles, Exmouth. lOd. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. R. A. SUCEXING, with Corre- 
spondence. By the Rev. I. Williams. New Edition, fcp. 
8vo., 6s. 

" A wdl-defined picture of a Christian Clergyman living in these later dajs 
a life of faith, and havingr a marked influence on friends and acqoaintances, ss 
well as on those committed to his charge." — Otuirdian, 

NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS (The). By the Rev. S. 
Fox. Cloth 2s. 6d. ; paper cover. Is. 

Containing short lives of S. Stephen; S. James ; S. Barnabas ; S. Timotfav; 
S. Polycarp; S. Ignatius; S. Clement; S. Irensens; S. Dionysios: S. Jastia 
Martyr. Suited for a class-reading book. 

"Just the book for circulation among children or a Parochial f^wi^^jipg li. 
braiy : what we want in the Upper Classes of our National Schools."— ^nigliiA 
Rbvww, 



/. MaHerB^ London, 



POETRY. 

ATHANASIUS, AND OTHER POEMS. By a Fellow of a 
College. Price 2$. 

** The writer possesseB the historical as well as the poetical mind. His tone 
reveals his deep sympathy with antiquity. His style of thought and yersiflca- 
tion frequently remind us agreeably of Mr. Kehle.**— Guardian. 

BELL.— The Rural Album, containing Descriptive and Mis- 
cellaneoas Poems. With Historical Notices of Barnwell 
and Fotheringay Castles, &c., Northamptonshire. By 
Thomas Bell. 8to., ds. 

BENN.— Lays of the Hebrews, and other Poems. 28. 

"There is a great deal of tone and sphit in Miss Benn's Lays of liie He- 
brews. The 'Grave of Saul* would be creditable to any one, and there are 
other poems equally striking and melodious."— GuariUasi. 

BENN.— The Solitary; or, a Lay from the West. With 
other Poems in English and Latin. By Mary Benn. 
3s. 6d. 

CoNTBNTs i-'The Soldier's Prayer } Phylactery; The Warning) The Four 
Angels ; The Gathering of the Saints. 

BLACK. — Memorialia Cordis : Sonnets and Miscellaneous 
Poems. By the Rev. C. J. Black. 28. 6d. 

Contents :— To the Memory of W. Archer Butler ; The Tbmb of Swift j The 
Famine of 1847} Rydal Mount; The Redbreast in Church; Gethsemanei 
&c., &c. 

BOURNE.— Thoughts upon Catholic Truth. A Volume 

of Poems. By the Rev. L. Boujne. 2s. 6d, 

*' Hold fast the form of sound words which thou hast heard in faith and 
ove which is in Christ Jksus."— 2 Tim. i. 13. 

BRAUNE.— The Persone of a Toun; The First Book. 

By George Martin Braune. Demy 8vo. 2s. 

" The character of a parish priest described by Chaucer four hundred years 
agfo, is suited, in every respetct but its archaic language, to describe tiie requi- 
sites of the same function in the present day. It is true that the character 
drawn by our ancient master of song was in stem contrast to the vices and 
Ignorance of the clergy of his day ; yet in the worst times of the Church there 
was many a faithful nUnister of religion who strove, to the best of his know- 
ledge, to perform his dut^. Some such person Chaucer had in his mind when 
he composed his eulogy on the ' Persone of a Toun.' The perusal of it led me 
to consider the beauty of the Christian character with regard to my own pro- 
fession. I resolved to delineate the same in verse, and I adopted the metre 
and a modification of the language of Spenser, as a mean between the times 
of Chaucer and our own."— iV^occ. « 
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Present Books — Poetry, 

DAKEYNE.— The Swobd, and the Csoss. By the Ber. 

J. O. Dakeyne. 2s. 6d. 

"Commaul themselves to the reader mote by thefar siriritaal import^ yet 
th^ are not waatinff in passages of considerable force and beauty." — MonSttg 
Pott. 

DAILY LIFE OF THE CHMSTL/^ CHILD : a Poem, in 
which the duties of each day in a child's life are set 
forth. 6d. ; on a sheet. Id. 

EDMONSTONE.— Devotional Reflections: in Vebsb. 

Arranged In accordance with the Church Calendar. By 

Sir A. Edmonstone, Bart. Fcap. 8to., cloth, 38. 6d. 

"A Text is taken for each Sunday and Holy Day, and to ttiMt a dev o ttonal 
reflection is appended. Should the reader on the days whidi the Chnrdi direefes 
to be kept holy, find his thoughts engaged \ij a aoitable sabject* my otdecfc ii 
gained."— 'Pr^oM. 

GOODRICH. — Claudia: the Days of Mabttkdom. A 

Tale. By A. M. Goodrich. Fcap. 8vo., dotii, 2s. 6d. 

'^Marked by a devotional spirit, pleasant to read, and nnaflteted. It ooa- 
tains a faithftd picture of tiie eariy Church and many of its costrans, its tone 
of IMtng, perils, acts of heroism and devotion to Christ." — Oxford Hermld. 

GRANDFATHER'S CHRISTMAS STORY (The). 6d. 

A true Tale of a little boy who always kept in ndnd the Satxcitr's Love and 
Presence. 

** Simply and touchingly told, in a strain likely to win ttie ear and heart of • 
young cMid."— Suffolk Herald. 

HAWKER.— Echoes feom Old Cobnwall. By the Ref. 
R. S. Hawker. 2s. 6d. 

" Peculiar originality : a profound and concentrated habit of thought and 
expression." — Plymouth Herald. 

** Correct and elegant." — OerUletnan^» Magazine. 

** Written to solace the author'sown feelings. The reader who takes up tbt 
echoes in search of the same calm temper of mind, will not be disappointed." 
— Ecclesiastic. 

HOPKINS.—Pietas Metrica. By the Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 
Incumbent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. 28. 6d. 

CoNTBNTS :— Love and Worship ; The Christian Graces } Nathanid ; Lent: 
The Beacon; The Sea Shell; AfOiction; Where are the Nine? The Bteml 
Conntiy, &c., &c. 

HYMNS, DEVOTIONAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ; for the 
Use of Schools. By the author of '* The Baron's Little 
Daughter." 2d. 

HYMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. By the author of 
'* The Baron'a Little Daughter." 6d., cheap edition 3d. 
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J. Masfer^f London. 

[YMNS FOR CHILDRia^ OP THE CHURCH OP ENO- 
LAND. By a Lady. 3d. 

TMNS FOR INFANT CHILDREN; on Church, School, 
* Baptism, and Belief, &c. Id. 

:YMNS and SCENfES OF CHILDHOOD. By the author 
of " Margaret, the Martyr of Antioch." 28. 6d. 

Contains 114 Hymns on Religrious and Natural Sal]|]ect8 : such as WaUdng 
a Parent's Si^ht, Conteniment, Qaestioiis and Tboughts about the Stan, 
le Uttle POgnin, The Martyr Stephen, The Ck>mfbrter, Many Flowers, Chris- 
in Heroism, &c. 

JSN. — ^Pbepabations for Death. Being Seleotiona ham 

the Poems of Bishop Ken. 28. 

Oovrmmi-^Tke Bfiser; Nowi Days Numbered j Conscience} Time to be 
lyvoTed) The. Baptism: The Yoke Saqri The Shortness of life} Death; 
ssnrreetion} The World Renounced} The Tempter Vaoquisliedi Tbe State 
Separation} &c. 

AST SLEEP OF A CHRISTIAN CHILD : a Poem, show- 
ing how a Christian Child should meet death. 6d. ; on a 
•heety Id. 

"Very tondiingly writtsn.**— <Ji»ii^/ivJI Review, 

EE. — Poems. By the Ile7. Frederick George Lee. Second 
edition, enlarged. Feap. 8vo., cloth, Ss. 6d. 

CoNTslvTs '.—Field Flowers ; Nefley Abbey ; Kind Words } Ruins of Thebee % 
oodchester } The Marlyrs.of Viennei QeraMine} S. Thomas the Martyvj 8. 
ig^ustine, ftc. 

ITTLE ANNIE ; or, Michaelmas Day. By the author of 
f The Grandfather's Christmas Story," 6d. 

An account in,Terge of a little Girl, who bf her example andevnestnen 
dngbt her sinninr orother to repentance and amendment. 

ORAINE.— Lays of Israel. By Amelia M. Loraine. 

28. 6d. cloth ; 48. morocco. 
"Byideooes very considerable poetic powmn,** SeeleeiaeHe, 

YEA SANCTOIIUM ; Lays for the Minor Festivals. Edited 
by the Hev. W. J. Deane. Ss. 6d. 

'* We hail the appearance of such a book vrifh pleasure } it is ag^reeaUy 8i|:- 
Seaot ae to the progress of sacred poetry in our age. It is a collection of 
storical ballads, designed for tiie most part to eommemorate the suffertnge 
id celebrate the triumphs of those who were martyred in the early ages of the 
inrch. Many of the poems are singularly degant and impresslTe."^ Jferalair 

EAGNAY.— Poems. By the Rot. Claude Magnay. New 
edition* vith additions* Ss;. 6d. 
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Pretent Booh — Poetry. 

MABGARBT, Thu Ma|ity& of Antiooh; an Olden Tal«» 

in Verse. 28. 6d. doth ; Is, 6d. wrapper. 

'< For combined beauty of composition, typogn^hy, and i]histrstion« wa win 
▼entnre to prononnee * MargareL' eren in tlda day of handfome bgiokip aa> 
livalled.**— JffeclMiatMe. 

• 

MOEAL SONGS. By the author of " Hymns for little 
Children.^ With En^raving^s. 8d.; cloth, Is^i p^taA. 
edition, 3d. 

MOTHER'S jSASTER OFFEJONG (TJje). By the nuthor 
of "The Grandfather's Christmas Story.'* 6i 

A Tale in Verse pf God's .chastening )uuid in tha d^ath of jwa^ dii]dppit 
"^ tlie mauler's ■qbmissioia. 



NARBATIVB HYMNS F6R miAGE SCHOOLS, By 
•the author of " The Baron's Mttle Daughter." 3d, Be( 
• to Music, fop. 4to., 2s. 6d. ''' ''^ 

N^ALK— 9^icNf( t^oit: TEOB 0ICK. Bf^e B»v. J, }L 
..Jtealj^. .6d,.:, ^,:,:;, ; ^ . ;.;..:?':r "- '• ' . 

Intended to set befcn^ tiie Sick and SofRering some of tbA t i wautcn of 
<« strong consolation *' which it bajB ptease^ God b> Ifj.qp ftar.t^^^ 

N^SuM^*— ^Hfhns ^K' Childxen. ; r 3d.;eaf(^ Se^^ir ■ -■ i 

First Series : Hym^ for tlie Days of liie Weei, Hoara,%sid flo^Dnw 
Second Series: H;|rmns for Special Occasions— Chnrc^. Duties, ^Ti^gsi* 
and Festivi^s. 
tlifirdlEferiesr Hynmsclftefly for thtrSaints' Days. < * ' ' 

NEAL£;,-r-IiAYs and Ij^^ews of th^ CfUBciyiy Eitqi^avp. 

NEAiiE.— Songs and Ballads for MANtTFACTUItEBS. ikL^ 

OLD WILLIAM; or, the Lopgest J)ay, ,?y tfee author of 

" The Grandfather's- Chrisfmfts^lory/' J. I5dw 

A Tale in Verse ,of the good and TinseiflBh n^ mad^ by ^ little p«H of her 
money. " '" •' ••••* ''^ 

T 

ORLEBAR.— Christmas Eye ajjD. Other yoigjis. By Mn. 
Cuthbert Orlebar. Is. 

OovTKVTS :— Flowers and Hair, a Woodland Song ) Mj Siater Laimi H* 
Cradle ; The Eagle; The Wife; The Automn Walk, &p. 

POEMS ON SUBJECTS IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. In 

Two Parts, 6d. each. 

Parti. The Creation; The Temptation; Cahi and Abelj Enoch; TlieAiki 
The Dove; Abraham's Sacrifice; Isaac and Rebekah; Esao, JacobL 
Joseph, Jacob, Moses, &c. Fart II. Sutijects from Moaea to DavkL 



/. Masters, London, 

RUSSELL.— Lays Concbening the Eably Chubch. By 

the Rev. J. F. Russell. Is. 6d. 

CoifTBNTfl:— ^.Jolm'BTQrtare} S. Iginatias} Th?Thanderi<\8rlie|;iqn} The 
Martyr's Funeral 3 The Coundl of Nice ; S. Ambrose, &c. 

SONNETS AND VERSES, from Hoijae and farop^^l Life. 
ByH. R. C. 2s. 6d. 

The greater part of the present volume received seven years ago the im. 
primatu^ of the §athor of the " Christian Year/' 

Among its contenliB we hi|ve Moonlight on th? S^i Th^ Lark^s Complaint} 
Primroses at Night; Tavistock Abbey; Dovedale: Revisiting the S^; The 
Chancel; Bomham ^ands, &c. 

SUNDAY. A Poem. By the Rev. P. Freeman. 4d, 

TEN COMMANDMENTS (The), set in easy verse, for young 
Children to commit to memory. 6d. 

*' Applying the sphitaai sense, bf the OdnmianicUnenti in simple keacwb,"^ 
Engluh Review, ■[ [^ .v 

THOMPSPN.— OftlGIlfAL Ba;*LAB13 BY LlVlNQ AUTHOBS, 

1860. Edited' by the Rev. H. Thompson. With beau- 
tiful Illustrations. 7s. 6d., morocco 10s; 6d. 

<f These l^al^ds, one and all, exhibit acquired sphojarship and UteBazy skilL 
Thf volnm^ is very handjspmelj got up, and is weQ adapted for 1^ drawing-room 
taUe boak.**^5/}e«!fa/or; I ' . J ' ? 

«« Ballads of the most varied description ; laia^xxfictXt n^urrative, iroagipfitive, 
despr^ve: rapging firom fabulous antiquity to ccAitemporary histoxy."— 
BrUM Mirror. , v 

TIMi; OF THE IgND, and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo., Ss. 

CoNTSNTS :— ^[iist in'the ^rd ; Inftint Imagining i lowers in Church in a 
WitheiedLeaf; The Whole Armour of don; Tlie Qtfistmas Tree; Th» Last 
Day in the Year, &c. 

TUTE— Holt Timbs AiJfo Scenes. By the Jjipv, }. S. Tute. 
First Series, 3s. 

TUTS.-rTHQLT Times and Scenes.; (Seppnd Series^ 3s. 

On Kirlcdale Abbey i Church Bells ; the Gre^t Festivals | Providence; The 
Martyrs; the Lily ; the Fall of Angels, &c. 

VERSES. By a Country Curate. 4s, 

This worlc contains Fifty-six Translations from ttie Ancient Hjrmns by S . 
Ambrose, S. Gregory, Prudsfntius, &c., with Tbirty*three Original Poems, 
Hymns, Carols, ^ongs, &c. 

"WARING.-- Annuals and Peeenwials ; or. Seed-time and 
Harvest. By C. M. Waring. Demy 8vo., beautifully 
Illustrated by Macquoid, 5s. 

Verses for every Sunday in the Year, chiefly founded on the Collects, Atmuol 
In their Use, Perennial in thefar Antiquity. 
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Present Books — Smaller Tides, 



SMALLER TALES AND REWARD BOOKS. 

ANNAKDALE ; or, the Danger of Self-Confidenee. A Welsh 
Tale. 2d. 

BELLAIRS.-- Stsekgth akd Weakness. By Nona Belkirs. 
18mo., 4d. 

" A pretty Story of Factory Ufe, exbibttiboff what may be done 1^ kind and 
sealoos ministerial wajythftilnfmi and rapcrinteBdenoe."— ^^terfoo/ fmrmaL 

BELLAIRS.— An Old Woman's Story ; or, Tnut in Trial dd. 

BETTY COBNWELL AND HEB GEANDCHILDEEN; 

or, the Path of Obedience. 6d. 

BEOTHEE'S SACRIFICE (The) ; or, a Soldier's Qenerodty 
Itewarded. 2d. 

BUNBURY.— The Sunday of the People in Fkahce. By 

the Abb^ MuUois, Chaplain to the Emperor of Franee. 

Translated by Miss Bnnbary. 4d. 

Originally written for the use of the workmeaof Rrance, to ladiiee a btttv 
miderstanding and observance of the Sunday. 

BUNBURY.— I AM so Happy; or, the Reward of Sorrow I 
borne Religiously. By Miss Bunbury. 2l8t Thousand. 2d. ! 

BUNBURY.—The Lost One Found. A true Story of the | 
Baptism and Holy Death of a Young Girl. 4d. | 

i 

BUNBURY.— Silent John. A short Story on the good lesolt | 
of meditation on the Good Shepherd, by the aid of the i 
well-known picture of that subject 3d. I 

BUNBURY.— The Error Corrected; or, the Faithful Priest 
By Henry Shirley Bunbury. 4d. 
A story of the onion between tlie Sazcms and tJoraaaxm, 

CAT AND HER KITTENS (The) ; a Fable on Disobedience 
and Mischief. 2d. 

CHARLOTTE DREW'S PINCH. 6d. 

A tale for little girls, on the fatal efRects of the first step in diaobediaice to 
parents, and of choosing bad companions at scliool. 
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CHILD'S MISSION (The) ; a True Tale of Ae influence of a 
very young and dying Child in the Conversion of her mo- 
ther from bin to Holiness. 2d. 

CHORISTER'S FALL (The). 6d. 

A Tale ofa Chorister whose ranitr led faim to ftdl, but who was eDftbled to 
n^ice in tiie iUness which brought him to repentance. 

CHURCH CATECHISM (The). With the Confirmation Ser- 
vice. Beautifullv illustrated by John Gilbert. Cheap 
edition, 6d.; on tinted paper and gilt edges, Is. 

CHURCHYARD GARDENING. By the author of " The 
Bishop's Little Daughter/' 4d. 

COLD HEART. 9d. 

A German Tale of the effects of gold upon a poor man : how it gave him in 
exchaDge a heart of ttoni^ which he gladly exchanges ba6k for poverty and 
contentment. 

CONSOLATION ; or, the Comfort of Intercessory Prayer Id 
Absence. By the author of " Gentle Influence.** 4d. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH COUSIN RACHEL. 9d. each 

part. Farts I. and II. in a vol., cloth. Is. 6d. ; III. and 

IV., ditto. Is. 6d. 

Part I. Dialogues on Diligence and Thooghtfiilncss in Household Work j 
on Good Thoughts ; Sunday at Church ; Doing our Duty, not Choosing ttj 
Self-Control ; Dividhig our Time j the Seasons, with Hymns. 

Part II. Conversations on Dress and Keepii^ to our Church, or Good out 
of Evil; Easter-tide; The Old Farm-house; Bearing Rqxrocf; Sheep-shfeav- 
ing; and the Lessons in Scriptmre from Sheep. 

Part III. The New Church; The Stonr of Ambrose Heme, and English 
Church Teaching; The First Situation; The New School and Consecranonf 
Christian Duties; The Flowers of the Field; How to bear Losses. 

Part rv. Dialogues on God*s ordering all things; Ill-natured speaking; 
Bearing little trials well; Not thinking much of ourselves ; Being pr^«red to 
die; Our holiness not our own; Distraction and inattention; Drawhng good 
from all we see. 

DATS PLEASURE (A) j or, the Consecration of the District 
Church. By the author of ** Susan Carter." 4d. 

DISHONESTY, and the Loss of Character which follows it. 
By the author of "The Conceited Pig.'* 2d. 

•DUMB BOY (The) ; showing how, though Dumb, he felt the 
influence of our Holy Religion. 2d. 

EASY TALES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. With En- 
gravings, and in large Type. 6d. ; coloured, Is. 

John's Disobedience ; Fanny's Bfartbday; little Mary's Fall; Susan's Cross 
Behaviour J The Lost Child; The Tom Frodcj &c. 
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EDWARD TRUEMAN. 6d. ; cloth, Is. 

A Tale, to show that the hest and UndbM people fan into mistakes and ftJse 
impressions, and that we must not on that aocoont istdolge rerengeftil or on- 
Und feelings, but <* believe always for the best.'^ 

FAIR AND THE CONFIRMATION (The); a Lesson to 
thoughtless village girls on lightly treating God's holy 
ordinance^ 6d. 

FLORA AND HEtl CfilLDRM; a l^ale fot Young Chad- 
ren on the Nature and History of Floii^rtsrSk 4d. 

FLOWER.—A Dat^s MiSFOE^UNfis, oe Tkt Again; or, 
the Benefit of Perseyerance and Good I'emper. By the 
Rev. Wv B. Flower. 4d. 

FLOWER.— Little WiLLUt the Lame Boy; a Story on 
the Benefits of Education. 4d. 

FLOWER.— Rose EglInton ; or, The Stolen Child. 2d. 

FLOWERS AND FRUIT, &c. ]?or Litde Children. In a 
neat box, or bound in cloth. Is. ; cloth gilt, Is. 6d. 

1. Lacy; or, The '^olet;.— 3. Alfcej or, the "Daisy. —S. Maxy; or, The Sun- 
Jiower. — 4. Rachel ; or. The Strawberry Blossom.— Mi. Crocuses ; or, Tbe Fldd 
of Flowers.-^. Lilies i or. Light in Da^kness.—^. Heart's Ease } or. Chamber 
of Peace.— 8. The Orphan's Home.— 9. Christmas Tide; or. The Word of • 
King.— 10. The Foundling. 

FRIENDS (The) ; or how Neighbours should dwell in peace 
and love one with another. 6d. 

GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS (The) ; or, the Church 
of Christ in the midst of the World. An Allegory. 6cL 

GRESLEY.— The Little Miners ; a Fairy Tale of an Ex- 
plosion in a Mine. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 4d. 

HALF-HOLIDAY (The).— A Packet of Six Tales, containing 

Six Different Ways of Spending a Half-Holiday. By the 

author of " Gentle Influence." In a Packet. 6d. 

The Good Daughter; Usefulness; Charles Withnell; Miachief; Khulncas; 
Self-Denlal. 

HANNAH AND ALICE ; or, Neatness of Dress. 3d. 

HARRIET AND HER SISTER; or, the First Step in De- 
ceit. 6d. 

HENSLOW.— John Borton; or, a Word in Season. By 
Mrs. J. S. Hen slow. 4d. 
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HEYGATE.— Ellen Meyrick ; a Story on False Excaset^ 
By the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 4d* 

HILL. — Stobies on the Commandments. The First Table : 
« My Duty towards GoD;" By the Rev. G; Itill, M.A. is. 

The Needlg Case, or Forgetting Goo ; Tl^e Idolater, or the Love of Money 3 
The Christening, or taUilg: the Name of Christ j A Snnday at i)eepwell, or 
the Due Observance of the Loan's DlQr. 

[See Rockstro's Stories on the Second Table, at page 16.] 

HONOR DELAFONT ; a true Tale of a Mother's Prayisrj and 
its Answer. By the author of " Sunsetting." 6d. 

HOW TO BE A MARTYR j a Story for Si Stephen's Day. 

id. 

ISLAND CHOIR (The) ; or, the Childreh of the Child Jesus : 
showing ho^ Choristers Should conform themselves to that 
pattern. 6d. 

S. JOHN THE EVANGELIST* S DAY ; ot, The Martyrdom 
of Will. 6d. 

LITTLE LACE GIRL (The) ; a Tale of Irish Industry. By 
the author of '* The Conceited Pig>' 2d. 

LITTLE WaLT^, THE LAME CHORISTER. 6d. '\ 

A Tale, to show the great importance of each one's individual example fbr 
good or for evil. 

LITTLE GARDENERS (The). Wrapper, 8d. 

" Most of us have seen how intensely little children love flowers, and how 
delighted they are to have a little garden of their own. These facts are taken 
advantage of to teach much rdigions trutii. The writer is well acquainted 
with gardening, and makes its incidents tell upon the purpose of the story.*' 
— Clerical Journal, 

XFTTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.. With 
Engravings, and in large Type. 6d. 

LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 2d. 

CoNTXNTS :-*The Little Herd Boy; The Sensible Elephant; The Starling; 
Sleep and Death; The VITooden Leg; The Flowers, the Field, and the Pearl. 

LONDON PRIDE ; or, the Account and Effects of a Visit to 
the Great City. 3d. 

LUCY FORD ; or, Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. 2d. 

LUCY PARKER ; or, the true value of regular, self-denying 
Service to GoD and Man. 6d. 
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Preaeni BooksSmaUer Tales. 

MAKING UP OF THE JEWELS (The). This It an answer 

to a little Girl's question, '< If I vere a Sister of Mercy, 

should I have no Jewels P" 6d. 

Under fhe fonn of all^ionr, the Jewels and Talents entrusted to eacb CSiris- 
tian to praaerre pore and bnc^ against the Klng^ ooning ace rtpreaented. 

MARGABET HUNT ; or, the Patient and Forgiving Sohool- 
Girl. By the author of " The Conceited Pig.** 2d. 

MARY MANSFIELD ; or, the Life and Trials of a Country 
Girl. 6d. 

MARY WILSON J or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day. 2d. 

MAURICE FAVELL; a Story of the Reform of Church 
Music in a Village* 3d. 

MICHAEL THE CHORISTER; or, the Influence of tiie Ca- 
thedral Service. 6d. 

MIDSUMMER DAY; or. The Two Chniches where DaQy 
Prayers were said. 3d. 

MILLIE'S JOURNAL. Edited by the author of <<Gentls 

Influence.'' 6d. 

b the plain novarnished Narrative, or Joomalt of a yonag and weU eda- 
cafted Englitdi Girl, who aoeompanied her fiunihr into the Far West. MaooiBilk 
nUnois, U.S. 

'* Genuine Letters by a yoong female Emigrant : are very acceptable as the 
portraiture of the feelings of a person placed in an entirely novel position, and 
influenced by high moral and rdigious feelings." — (hrford Herald, 

MILMAN —The Mysteey of Marking j or, Christian Re- 
sponsibility. 6d. ; cloth, lOd. 

An Allegory for School Girls, teaching them how to wor1(;oat the Pattern of 
our Lord and Saviour in themselves. 

MIRRORS (The) ; a Story for Children. 6d. 

A story of a little Girl, who was taught by our Loan's parables to see ttiinp 
eternal, of which all things here are but the pictures or emblems. 

MISS PECK'S ADVENTURES j or, the folly of going out 
of our own sphere of Duty, By the author of "The 
C/onceited Pig.*' 4d. 

MONRO. — Annie's Grave; or, More than Feeling Required 
in True Religion. By the Rev. E. Monro. 4d. 

MONRO.— Robert Lee ; or, The Recruiting Party. 4d. 

MONRO.— Mary Cooper ; or. Choosing One's Own Path in 
Life. 4d. 
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fONRO.— The Cottage in the Lame; or the Sad Effects 
of Indecision of Character. 4d. 

IONRC—The iDRUNKAKD's SoYj or, God's TEtelp in liCs- 
fortune. 4d. 

lONftO.— I'he llAiLEOAi) BoY-j t)r,TPrue Peace ih*SiJfering. 
4d. 

16n1i6.— MiCsuiiftfER Eve. 6d.; doth, Is. 

A Taie of the fidelity of a'young gr&l to fHe'daa^ter 6f lief mistress, and of 
er influence for good on the firther and others. 

lONRO.— Tales foe th? Million. 

1. Dick, the H^maker. 4d. 

2. Walter, the Coiivict. 4d. 

3. Edward Morris ; or, Cottage Life. '2d. 

4. The Tale of a Cotton Gown : Manchester Life. 4d. 

[Y CHRISTMAS HOME : an Old Mian's Sketch. 6d. 

[Y DREAM. A true accoi^nt of a Dream of the HeaTenly 
Jerusalem, with the lesson of purity in heart, needed for 
all to see God. 4d. 

'EALE.—Ebice's G&aye ; or, how a fidthf^il Russian Servant 
laid down his life for his Master. — The Helmsman of 
LkKE Erie; a Tale of American Courage in a Burning^ 
Ship. — ^The Plague of 1666^ at Eyam, in Derbyshire, 
and how it was met. By theitev. J. M. Neale. 4d. 

EALE.-— The Dream of S. Pbrfetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage; and The Cross of ConstaNtine. 4d. 

"EALE.— The Legend bF S. Dorothea, Virgin and Mar- 
tyr, of Csesarea. 4d. 

EALE.— The Siege of Nisibis, and how Sapor, Rine 6f 
Persia, and his Host were overthrown' by the' Faith of its 
Bishop; and. The Death of Julian the Apostate Em- 
peror, A.D. 363, the fearful Tale of one who renounced 
nis Christian Faith. 4d. 

EGLECTED OPPORTUNITY (The.) 6d. 

EVER TOO LATE TO MEND; or, the Two Fortune 

Tellers. By the author of « Willie Grant." 8d. 

A Tale for villsge giriis, of enoouragemeat to peraevere in the ooone of trae 
ligion, and to find in that tbe beat way to be nseCtil and bani^. 
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OLIVE LESTER. 6d. 

The aoooimt of tiie Btmggle of a poor Imom orphan fai bar endearcmr to do 
her duty amidst the dUBooltjr of a careless and htreligloiis ftunilj. 

PAGET.— A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk ; or, How 
■ the Yateshull Boys enjoyed that Day. By the Rev. F. £. 
Paget. 4d. 

PAGET.— Beating the Bounds) its Religious Meaning and 
Origin, as taught at YateshulL 4d. 

PAGET. — Hallowmas Eye; or, a Conversation on Old 
Church Legends and Customs. 4d« 

PAGET.— How TO BE Useful and Happy j a Few Words 
of Advice, with Rules for a Young Person* 2d. 

PAGET.— The Singers ; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 
Church Choir. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Wake; or, How the Dedication Feast of 
Yateshull Church was kept. 4d. 

PAGET.— The Bonfire; or^ How the Fifth of November 
was kept at YateshulL 4d. 

PAGET.— The Pancake Bell ; its Origin and Meaning. 4d. 

PATH OF LIFE. By the author of the « Seven Corporal 
Works of Mercy." 6d. 

An Allegory, representing the narrow way to everlasting life as the path 
trod by our Blessed Loan. 

PATTIE GRAHAM ; or, School Trials, Learning, and Bene- 
fits. 2d. 

PEARSON.— Hugh ; or, the Influence of Christian Art. By 
the Rev. H. D. Pearson. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Holy Stone; a Story of Two Penitente : show- 
ing what real Repentance is. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Little Ruth Gray ; or, the Effect of a Good 
Example even by a Little Child. 4d. 

PEARSON.— Sibyl Marchant; or, The Strengthening and 
Refreshing of the Soul under Trials. 4d. 
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' An interesting and edifying story. It will impress a reve t^ at ammdaliaB 
of the blessings of Holy Communion."— l?fi|r/i«* Chmn^mam, ^^ 
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PEARSON.— Old Olivee Dale. 4d. 

A Tale of the example and influence of an old man of Bound reUgions prin- 
ciples which are shown forth in every-day walk of life throaghoat the village. 

PHCEBE; pr, The Hospital'. A Story of many Trials in 
Country Life. 3d. 

PRECIOUS STONES OF THE KING'S HOUSE (The) : 
an Allegory founded on Holy Scripture. 6d, 

PREPARING THE WAY, or, the King's Workmen. Kn 
Advent Story. 6d, 

.An Alleg;Qryi,;w)ifti^'th6 wotk of aiUyqtibii glretf ns to do ir compBxe4~wfth. 
the wojfk of maiiiKU lf£bour, and the rig)it ahd witong wsys of pttrtnifng it. 

PRIMROSES (The) ; or, the Duty of Elder Sisters m a 
Family. 3d. 

PRIZE (The) ; a Tale of Industry, and Neatness in Needle- 
work. 2d. 

RACHEL ASHBURN; a Story of Real Life. By the author 
of "Harry and Walter." 6d, 

RAVENS (The) ; A Fairy Tale. By the author of " The 
Conceited Pig.'' 2d. 

READY AND DESIROUS $ or, A Lent's Lessons. 6d. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER'S WIDOW, ed. 

A true Tale ; related aa told by the Widow herf(«ilf. She fallowed MLe for- 
tones of the 28th RegimeDt for eleven years of fat^e, danger, and death, at 
Copenhagen, Conuma, and Baroaa^. 

RICKARDS.— Bird-Keeping Boy (Thel; or, the Lowest 
Occupation may be sanctified to Qoirs Service. By the 
Rev. S. Rickards. 6d. 

ROCKSTRO.^-The Choristers of S. Maby's. A Legend 
of Christmas-tide, ^.d. circa 1143. By W. S. Rockstro, 
author of " Stories on the Commandments/' &c. 4d. 

RUTH OSBORNE, the Nurse. 6d. 

a lesson to nurses of patient and nntiriog attention, supported Xxj true reU- 
gions principles. 

SECRET (The) ; a Tale of Christmas Decoratiohs. By the 
author of " Susan Carter." 4d. 
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SCHOLAR'S NOSEGAY (The). Being a series of Tales and 

Conversations on Flowers. In a neat box, or bound in 

cloth, Is. ) cloth gilt. Is. 6d. 

1. Inlrodiictioni 0ie Good Stuphnd and Uie VStj of Parity.— S. Hie Daiqr ; 
or. Loving One Another.'-S. Tne violet } or. Humility.— 4. The Amm ; or, 
Bepttsm. — 5. The Croons } or. The Holy Trinity in Unity.-r-d. T^ BUawbeny 
Blosacmi} OTf Modesty (in verge) .—7. The Dandelion } or, Lent. — 8. The Palm; 
or. Bearing the Cro^s.—^. The Hawthorn) a Lesson (or Good Flr|dmr.-^lO. The 
Tolip; or, The Resorrection.— ii. The Sooflower j or. Reverence. — 13. Grass; 
Qt, Contentment.'— 18. The Forget-me-not, and the Lesson its name trnpMes. 

SEVEN CORPORAL WQRKS OF MERCY (The),— In a 
Packet, or bound in ornamental coyer, 6d. 

1. Feeding the Hungry. Need a^^ Charity.— 3. Giving Drin]^ to the Tbirpty. 
The Old Mai^ by the yrell.— 8. Clothing tlte N^ed. Ellen the Parish Child. 
-~4. Taking in the Stranger. Hary Howard.— 5. Viatting tlie Sick. 'Watching. 
— d. Visiting the Fr|80i^er. Phoebp and her Friend.— /. Babying the Dead. 
Shirley Chnrch. 

SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY fflie). Jn a 
Packet, or bound in ornamental cover, 6d. 

1. Counselling the Doubtful; or, the Little Sisters of Mcrqy. — 8. Teaching 
the Ignorant; or, the Shepherd Boy of Aragon. — 3. Admonishing the Sinner; 
or, the Little BfUk Bov.— ^i. CoqfifortiQg the Afflicted } oi. i^ Day in Bessie's 
Life.— 5. Forgividg Iiguriesj or, Nonnia ^e Cmitive.— 9. Suflbring Wrongs 
Patiently} or, the Path to Glory .-rt7. Praying for Ottien; or. Hie Story of 
Little May. 

SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM z ^ Story of the Natinty 
of our Lord. 6d. 

SISTER'S CARE ; or, How a very young girl took care of 
her littlp orphan sister. By the author of " Michael the 
Chorister." iSd. 

SPRAINED ANCLE (The) ; or, the Punishment of Forget 
fulness. By the author of " The Conceited Pig." 2d. 

STRAY DONKEY (The). A Lesson on Cruelty to Animal' 
By a Donkey himself. 2d. 

STORY OF A PRIMROSE; wherein is shown the Resu 
of Disobedience to Parents, and a Lesson in Kindness 
given. 2d. 

STORY OF A PROMISE THAT WAS KEPT. 2d. 

STORIES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. By the auth 

" Amy Herbert." 6d. 

Containhig eight incidents in the Life of a Young Widow, illustratf 
eight petitions. 
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SUSANNA : a Home Tale. 6d. 

A lUe of patient inflBrlng and the influence of exampleof a HtOe girl during 
along aqjonm in the Ward of a HoepitaL 

SUSAN SPELLMAN : a Tale of the Trials she met with in 
the Silk Mills at Horton. 6d. 

SUNSET REVERIE; an Allegory: in which Mirth and 
Earnest pass through the trials of this wbrld. 6d. 

SUNStffTlNia ) or, Old Age in its Glory^ A story of hi^- 
piaesb, peace, and contentment. 6d. 

▲ Tm shoiwing the Ueuiligs Xxt old ajge wbin it it allowed to see the flroits 
■of tta Uboor in bringing op tto ehildren in the nnrtare and admonition of the 

S. SYLVESTER'S NIGHT. 9d. 

An Allegbiy tm the change of our conditian tinbe ttib fttll^ and Am wieked- 
neea of pining at our station in thi6 life in consfequence. 

TALE OF A tORTOisSi, witli its Adventures j and A Story 
OF Kino ALFBEt) the Great. 2d. 

THE TSREE S. STEPHEN 'S DAYS. 6d. 

TOWER BtELDERS (The), and ^he Two Merchants. 9d. 

Tvro Allegories, showing (i) how wfe ^oold be built up in our Christian 
VttUik I and (2) where we ^oold lay up our treasure. 

TREBURSAYE SCHOOL $ or, the Power of Example. A 
Story for Choristers and Schoolboys. 6d. <%, 

TWINS (The). A Tale of Warning to Bovs; showing tlie 
misery caused by giving way to angry and unkind temper. 
8d. 

TWO FRIENDS (The) ; or, Charley's Escape. 6d. 

A Tale of the influence of a good companion, and the warning of his sudden 
4eath. 

TWO SHEEP (The) ; a Lesson from the Adventures of an 
Erring or Stray Sheep. 2d. 

VILLAGE STORY ; a Tale of a Lacemakers' Village, and the 
good influence of the chief family in a Village. 6d. 

VIOLET : a Tale for Easter-tide. By the author of * '^ ' 
and Deiiroofi." %d. 



Present Booke-^Smdller Tales. 

WHITE BAIMENT, a Tale on the Sinfulness of Oandy tad 
Showy Dress, chiefly intended for Sunday School Teachers 
and Sunday School Girls. 2d. 

-WILLIAM DALE ; or, The Lame^Boy. 2d. 

WILLIE GRANT; or, Honesty is the Best Policy. A Taie 
of the I>Hdelity and Rewud of a Lad in very humble life. 
4d. 



WOOD CARVER (The) ; or, S. Barnabas* Day. Id. 

: YOUNG GHRKITIAN'S LIBRARY) Containing Tales and 
Lessons on all thef FestiTals and Holy Days of the Church's 
Year. In 32 little books, 2s. 6d» the set, in a neat orna- 
mental Box. In 3 Tols.|> ornamental doth, 3s. 



Chiistmas Day 
Xpiphany 
A«l» Wednesday 
GoodFHdaj 
Easter Eve 
Easter Day 
Ascension Day 
Whit Sunday 
Trinity Sunoay 
8. Andrew 
S. Thomas 



ft. atsphen 

8. J^n the Evan- 
gelist 

The Holy Innoceota 

Cfrccuncision 

GqdvrkIoii of 8. 
Paul 

Poiiilcatfoa 

S.SCatthiaa 

Annunciation 

8. Mtfk 

8S. Philip and James 



8. Barnabas 

8. John the Bi^tist 

8. Peter 

8. James 

8. Barthojlomew 

8. Matthew 

8. Michael and All 

Angels 
S.Luke 

SS. Simon and Jade 
All Saints. 



YOUNG CHURCHMAN'S ALPHABET. The leading ever 
of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with an r 
graving to each letter. 6d. 

YOUNG SOLDIERS (The), or the Double Birthday : 
other Tales. A Packet of Seven Tales, 6d. ; bound, 6 

1. The Young Soldiers. Part I.— 3. The Young Soldiers. Part II.— 3. 
grove F6te.— 4. The Little Sisters. — 6. They do so in my Country.— 6. H 
and lAztXe; or, the Morning Ramble.-^y. Christmas } or, the German F1 



